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Principles for Prolific Peach 


Production 


I am a commercial peach grower in 
the Michigan fruit belt. We attempt 
no fancy methods—every dollar ex- 
pended and every hour’s work devoted 
to the business is looked upon as an 
investment. With most of us, peach 
production is a “bread and butter” af- 
fair. 

While a good loam is our ideal, we 
have good orchards on nearly all kinds 
of soil. We demand that all peach 
lands shall be well drained, both as to 
air and water, and, as moderate eleva- 
tions tend to furnish both a good air 
circulation and water drainage, high or 
elevated lands are preferred. 

The ground to receive our baby trees 
must be well stocked in advance with 
suitable food to give them a vigorous 
start. Plowing under clover or other 
nitrogenous crops, before setting the 
trees, furnishes humus, which is especi- 
ally valuable in making the ground 
spongy—capable of holding large quan- 
tities of water, 

Varieties 

The choice of varieties is largely a 
local matter. Select those which do 
best in your locality and which supply 
the demands of your market. The large 
plantings of peach’ in Georgia, Texas, 
ete., have caused us to discard the early 
varieties, especially the clings. In our 
section the best commercial orchards 
include such kinds as the Yellow St. 
John, Engle’s Mammoth, Conklin, Fitz- 
gerald, Elberta, Kalamazoo, Smock and 
Salway — all yellow’ varieties. The 
Champion is one of the leading white 
kinds, but our market calls for large, 
high colored, yellow peaches. Such 
kinds as the Barnard, Crosby and Gold 
Drop are excellent in quality, but are 
too small, under ordinary cultivation, 
to be wanted by our buyers. Despite 
its poor quality, the size, color and 
shipping ability of Elberta make it the 
leading market peach. 


Cultivation 
Our main object being quick and 
large returns, we do our utmost to 
force a strong, sound growth from the 
start by cultivation early in the season. 
Corn is commonly grown the first two 
seasons between the trees, the loss of 
fertility occasioned by the feeding of 
the corn being partly balanced by the 
corn’s shade to the trees from the 
scalding rays of the sun. The trees 
are headed low—not over eighteen 
inches from the ground—and this calls 
for ‘special tools in cultivating. The 
extension disc harrow and the extension 
fine tooth drag are some of the best 
tools after the second year, when the 
trees are given the whole of the ground. 
Cultivation must be kept up each week 
to save soil moisture and make more 
plant food available by bringing the 
small particles of soil in contact with 
the air. 
Pruning and Thinning 
Just as a fond parent corrects in 
his infant child any faults that may 
appear, so the true lover of trees, from 
the very first season, rubs off any buds 
that appear where a limb or twig is 
not desired, and he thus forms a cor- 
rect head. A common mistake is to 
leave the forming of the head of the 
tree until it is three or four years old, 
when good sized limbs must be cut off, 
leaving large scars that are hard to 
heal and which often leave a weakness. 
Allowing unnecessary limbs: to grow is 
also a great waste of plant energy. In 
fact our former methods of horticulture 
seem to have been based upon the prin- 
ciples of forestry rather than upon 
those of fruit production. The engi- 
neer who would attempt to run a ten 
horse power engine with a five horse 
power boiler would be no more lacking 
in judgment than is the fruit grower 
who permits his tree to over-balance 
the root system that is called upon to 
sustain it. Build up that root system 
by continuous and intelligent feeding 
and then restrict the labor of the tree 
by severe and annual pruning and thin- 
hing. Prune so as to wpen the tops, so 
that free sunshine may reach all of the 





By Charles E. Bassett, Michigan. 


fruit and so paint upon their cheeks 
those beautiful colors which are eager- 
ly sought after by purchasers. 

We prune our bearing orchards dur- 
ing the dormant period, preferably in 
March, after the hardest, freezes are 
over. Many get good results by spring 
or even summer pruning, and one of 
the most profitable orchards I have 
ever seen has always been pruned in 
the fall! However, I am inclined to 
attribute the fine results in the latter 
case to the severity of the pruning, 
rather than to the time when it was 
done. Much of the thinning can be 
done by severe pruning, but even after 
that has been done the expense of pick- 


we sow some cover crop in the orchards. 
Oats and barley have been very good, 
but the sand vetch is now most popular, 
a mammoth growth and 
also adds considerable nitrogen to the 
soil, it belonging to the class of legumes. 
When it first begins to grow, this cover 
crop acts as a “robber” crop, taking up 
the soil moisture and available fertility 
a time when we want the trees to 
stop growing and to ripen their new 
Later this cover crop acts as a 

to hold the leaves and snow, 
preventing bare spots on exposed knolls 
and the consequent deep freezing and 
In the spring this cover 
crop furnishes considerable humus to 
be turned under and thus improve the 
soil. 
even better for this 
considerable 
to be left 
too late in the spring if they get much 
growth, and they are then robbing the 


as it makes 


at 


wood. 
blanket, 


root injury. 


mechanical condition of the 
Clovers would be 
purpose, as they furnish 


plant food, but they have 
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ing off the surplus peaches by hand 
will often be considerable. This thin- 
ning is essential and must be done be- 
fore the pit hardens. The production 
of seed is a most exhaustive process 
and the trees must be given ail pos- 
sible relief, by reducing the number 
of fruits. Stronger and longer lived 
trees, larger sized fruits and doubled 
profits will thereby result. 
Diseases and Insects 

Curl leaf develops during cool, moist 
weather, but a thorough spraying of 
the dormant trees in March with a solu- 
tion of two pounds of copper sulphate 
(blue vitriol) to fifty gallons (wine 
measure) of water is a sure preventive. 
Since we have been using lime-sulphur 
to destroy the San Jose scale on our 
trees, we find that it is equally as ef- 
fective in controlling the leaf curl. 

Yellows and “‘little peach” are dead- 
ly diseases of unknown origin. There 
is no known cure and the only safe 
course is to cut down and destroy by 
fire all diseased trees as soon as dis- 
covered. These diseases can only in 
that way be held in check, but “ex- 
perimenting” with these diseases has 
cost many a grower his entire orchard. 

The annual “grubbing”’ of the base 
of the trees, to destroy the borer, is 
also necessary—sometimes twice in the 
season, 

Fertilizers 

Stable manure is all right to secure 
rapid wood growth, but its continued 
use in large quantities produces wood 
that is soft and tender—easily injured 
by the cold winters. In our exclusive 
fruit section, we do not have enough 
stable manure on our farms to make it 
possible to do much of this kind of 
“damage.” Fertilizers that are rich in 
potash and phosphoric acid are most 
valuable, such as unleached wood ashes 
and ground bone. We find great profit 
from the use of commercial fertilizers, 
the foundation of which is usually muri- 
ate of potash and ground bone from 
the packing houses. 


Cover Crops | 
About the middle or last of August 


trees of food and moisture at the time 
when the trees should be making their 
best growth. We also find it difficult 
to get a catch of clover under large 
bearing trees. 





Selling Fruit Products. 

Chas. A. Green: I understand you 
have had a great deal of experience in 
the fruit business and as a favor I wish 
to ask you where and of whom I can 
realize the most for my fruit and sell it 
here in the orchard by the bushel or 
deliver it at Fountain, two miles away? 

I saw in your paper some time ago 
you thought of founding an orchard 
colony if a desirable location could be 
found. I believe you would find what 
you want here for we have fruit here 
when it fails all around us and you can 
buy good cutover land here as low as 
twelve dollars an acre. This is mostly 
maple and beech land and fruits large 
and small grow to perfection when well 
eared for. Of course this land has to 
be cleaned up and prepared for an or- 
chard. There hasn’t been a failure of 
fruit here on my farm in twenty years. 

Doesn’t spraying, according to the 
prescribed formulas, hurt foliage and 
fruit when followed by a drouth and no 
moisture to wash off the poison? This 
has been our experience here.—vV. D. 
Standish, Mich. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: How to sell large 
or small fruits to the best advantage 
is a problem which almost evéry grower 
must solve for himself. There are 
certain men in every locality who will 
get almost double the price for their 
fruits that others in the same locality 
will get. This year at Rochester, N. Y., 
I know of a man who sold his cherries 
for seven cents a pound while his neigh- 
bor was glad to get four cents per 
pound. Both lots of cherries were the 
same kind and grade. One man may 


get a higher price for the reason that 
he has long been a grower of fine fruit. 
He has a reputation as a fruit grower. 
For many years people have come to 
him to buy fruit scarcely 
where else ‘to go. 
only a moderate supply 


knowing 
One man may have 
of cherries 


or other fruits and thus can get a high- 
er price than he would if he had a 
large orchard, in which case he would 
have to sell at wholesale and would 
have to ship. 

As regards selling apples much de- 
pends upon the locality of the orchard. 
-There are favorite apple growing sec- 
tions of New York state, and of other 
states, where buyers flock by hundreds 
to buy apples owing to the superior 
quality of the fruit grown in that local- 
ity. Buyers are so anxious to get this 
superior fruit they may offer to pick, 
grade and barrel it, without seeming to 
make much of any charge for this work. 
But the man who has an orchard of 
good fruit a long distance from other 
similar orchards may not find. buyers 
looking for the purchase of his apples. 
The owner of this orchard would have 
to look around and find a buyer. Thus 
is will be seen that it is an advantage 
to have a number of large orchards in 
one locality. The advantage does not 
rest entirely with the ease of making 
sales of fruits. There is a further ad- 
vantage in these nearby orchardists 
comparing notes, enabling every or- 
chardist in that locality to know what 
each one knows. Thus you will find 
better cultivation, better pruning, more 
thorough spraying, better grading in 
localities where there are many large 
orchards and usually you will find bet- 
ter prices paid for apples in that 
locality. 

Most apple growers are compelled to 
pick, grade and barrel their fruit. It 
is only now and then you will find a 
buyer who is willing to undertake this 
work. When he does undertake the 
work of picking there must be some 
inducement to do so, and the induce- 
ment is generally the superior quality 
of the apples. 

No, I had not thought of establishing 
any orchard colony as I am overworked 
as it is. I know of good apple sections 
near Rochester, N. Y., which I think 
cannot be excelled in all the world. 
Such desirable lands can be bought 
here at from $150 per acre upward 
with buildings, which is very cheap 
for such valuable lands surrounded by 
every opportunity offered by civiliza- 
tion and an enterprising city and com- 
munity. 

Spraying does sometimes injure the 
foliage of trees, but it should not do 
so when correct formulas are _ used. 
Surely if the poison spray is washed off 
by rains soon after the application the 
trees should be sprayed again. 

Fruit can be sold by advertising in 
local or other publications. Every farm 
should have a bulletin board, some- 
thing like a blackboard, located on the 
roadside near the house telling the 
passerby what the owner of the place 
has for sale, which may be milk, but- 
termilk, eggs, poultry, peas, beans, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, currants, plums, peaches, pears, 
quinces or whatever may be in season. 
An advertisement in Green’s Fruit 
Grower for subscribers is six cents a 
word. Your advertisement contains 
forty words and would cost you $2.40 
for one insertion, is 125,000, going all 
over the country. 





The Mountains of the Sea. 
Modern exploration of the ocean bot- 


tom has shown that the sea has its 
mountains as well as the land. Ships 
sail over these mountains of the sea 


as eagles pass over the Alps, but, owing 
‘to the darkness that reigns in the ocean 
depths, we cannot look down and see 
their peaks, slopes and ranges lying far 
beneath the keels of our vessels. 3ut 
we can discover them by feeling, as it 
were, that is to say, by means of sound- 
ings that reveal their outlines, says 
“Harper’s Weekly.” 

One of the remarkable chains of sub- 


marine mountains discovered in this 
manner lies about one hundred miles 
east of the coast of Australia. It was 


found in surveying a track for a cable 
to Norfolk island. The sea above the 
tops of its highest summits is about 1500 
feet deep, but. around them the plum- 
met sinks to a depth of two or three 
miles. 


oO 





Elbert Hubbard “says “People who 
are not up on a thing are usually down 
on it.” 
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If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I would plant a tree to-day.— 


Stephen Gerard. 








Methods of Fruit Packing. 
The box pack of the northwest has 


the well earned reputation of being 
the best pack in the world. A high 


grade apple will bring but a medium 
price when poorly packed; also, lower 
grade apples will bring a very good 
return when most attractively packed, 
says W. G. Brierly, in “Pacific Home- 
stead.”” The highest grade fruit packed 
in the very best manner brings the 
highest price. So, if we are intent on 
raising the already high quality of the 
fruit, we must also watch for every 
opening whereby the pack may be 
raised in standard of excellence. 

We can improve our pack simply by 
using a little more care and taking 
more time to each box, or by more 
careful selection of the size of box to 
conform to the variety and size. The 
use of the two styles of box—the stand- 
ard and the special—ought to be made 
more general. Their use possibly gives 
a slight confusion when it comes to 
loading a car, but good management 
will overcome this objection, and the 
fact that they give a more smooth ac- 
commodation of sizes more_ than 
balances this objection. The straight 
four-tier square pack which, while on 
exhibition at Spokane, was_ scaled 
down on account of the end row of ap- 


ples being bruised, could have been 
kept more nearly perfect by greater 


care in packing. The cutting down of 
the extra quarter-inch or eighth-inch 
at the box ends by a little more careful 
selection would have given a tight pack 
and no appreciable bruising. This point 
of proper height at the ends of a square 
pack is of great importance, as the 
apples press directly upon the ones be- 
low, affording no accommodation as 
does the diagonal pack. The apples 
should finish practically flush with the 
box end, allowance being made only for 
enough to hold the apples tight with- 
out crushing. While the diagonal pack 
is better in many ways than the square 
pack, I do not think it advisable to 
put any heavy restrictions upon the 
square style. It is a neat, attractive 
pack, and certainly has its place. More 
care in packing would seem to correct 
its worst fault—that of bruising the end 
apples. Still, if we can pack the same 
apples in either style, the diagonal style 
would be given the preference. 

The diagonal pack, while it does not 
bruisé the apples at the end of the 
box, and affords better accommodation 
throughout the box, is sometimes 
charged with the fault of being loose. 
When this is the case, it nearly always 
is due to what might be called an 
“open” pack in that the apples do not 
touch all around, touching four only in- 
stead of six of the surrounding apples 
of the same tier. This gives a greater 
possibility of the apples turning out of 
position and thereby Ioosening the pack. 
It would seem possible to remedy this 
fault by the use of the other size of 
box. If they pack open in a special 
box, the extra half-inch in width of the 
standard ought to bring them into a 
good close pack or, if open in a stand- 
ard box, they might be better suited as 
a square pack in a special box. The 
“open” style of the diagonal pack 
should not be used unless the apples 
will fit in no other way. The diagonal 
pack ‘at its best should of course show 
no spaces between the apples on any 
tier, but each apple should touch all six 
of its neighbors. 

In discussing wrappings, the ques- 
tions come up, “Do we gain anything 
by wrapping our apples?” and also “Is 
the wrapped pack any better than the 
unwrapped pack?” With the wrapped 
pack there is more expense, but only 
a little, yet, by it the pack gains in 
stability in that the apples keep their 
places better, being not nearly as liable 
to turn or twist out of place. Each 
apple is separated from its neighbor and 
slightly cushioned by the paper, and 
where the fold of the paper comes there 
is a considerable cushion formed which 
will protect the apples against bruising 
when the cover is nailed on, and fur- 
ther protect while the box is in transit. 
Also, by a neat, attractive trade-mark 
upon each wrapper you attract more 


attention to the district where the fruit 
is grown. This counts especially when 
the fruit is on the retail markets and 
is open for inspection. The wrapper 
may cover up the attractive, high color, 
but a few wrappers removed when ex- 
posed for sale will give the color of 
the fruit in its true value. So, on the 
whole, it would appear that the wrapped 


pack has enough advantages to war- 
rant its more general adoption. 
Concerning the labels for box ends 


there is one point which should be 
borne in mind, and that is to have the 
color scheme attractive, but not too 
gaudy. 

There is a movement under way 
which is of considerable importance to 
the fruit growing interests, which has 
for its object the adoption of a standard 
system of grading for every district in 
the United States. This movement ought 
to have the backing of evry fruit grow- 
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Orcharding in Western New York. 


The fame of western New York as 
an apple growing section seems to be 
due almost wholly to the unusually 
favorable conditions which obtain here. 
Climate, markets, lines of transporta- 
tion and Baldwin apples have all 
favored this section decidedly. A hur- 
ried inspection of the orchards does not 
betray any special secrets of cultivation 


or of methods. Western New York is 
simply a good place to grow apples, 
says the “National, Stockman and 


Farmer.” 

The general practice in orchard cul- 
ture does not differ materially from the 
practice of other sections, except in the 
substitution of beans for the corn or 
potato crop of the west. Trees are 
planted in the spring and the ground 
cropped with beans for a year or two. 
3y this time the trees are supposed to 
require the entire surface. The orchards 
are then cultivated bare until July or 
August, when they are seeded to rape, 
clover, vetch or buckwheat, singly or in 
combination. This is plowed under in 
the spring, the ground cultivated until 
July and then reseeded. Sometimes 
the ground is kept bare the year round 
and sometimes clover is seeded, left 
standing two years, if it is able to hold 
its own, and then reseeded. The trees 
are headed medium low. The orchards 
are cultivated after this manner more 
or less throughout their lives. They 
are fertilized as far as possible with 
barnyard manure, but commercial fer- 
tilizers are rarely used. 

All this applies, of course, to the 
orchards that are really cared for. The 
other sort seemed to be in as much 








This photograph was sent us by N. J. Frame, chairman Committee on Markets and Transportation, 


West Virginia Horticultural Society, Martinsburg, W. 
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er regardless of any sectional feeling. 
If the different sections will agree to 
adopt a standard system of grades it 
will do away with a great deal of con- 
fusion among dealers and consumers in 
the markets. As it is now, unless they 
are well acquainted with the products 
of any sections, they can not be at all 
sure that two boxes representing these 
two sections and having the same grade 
marks will be really of the same grade. 


A uniform grade would give better 
satisfaction at the other end of the 


shipment and would in no way interfere 
with any section in its independence of 
labeling or advertising. We might pat- 
tern somewhat after the Canadian 
“fruit marks act’? and place in the 
hands of every fruit grower a specifica- 
tion of the different grades. 

The sizes of boxes in use in the north- 
west were not produced by any enact- 
ment of a legislative body, but they 
are the result of at least twenty years 
of experience and experiment. Our 
boxes are made to fit our fruit, and the 
passing of a standard apple box law by 
congress, if it is to give us a form of 
box not adopted to our use, would set 
us back in pack formation almost ten 
Tt may be that the motive be- 


years. 
hind such a measure is antagonistic 
and purposely so, but if the idea is 


simply to make a certain box standard 
for the whole country then any con- 
gressman with that burden could not do 
better than to look at our boxes, which 
have proven their worth, when he is 
making up his bill. However, if the 
motive is purposely antagonistic, then 
every fruit grower in the northwest 
should do all in his power to prevent 
such a bill becoming a law. 





Faith in the unseen and unknown is 
the solace of the race; the vision of 
the mind is greater than that of the 
eye. The nobler faith will be with those 
who open all the windows of their soul 
to the light streaming from the inex- 
haustible source of truth that floods the 
world.—Milton Reed, in “The Sea of 
Faith.” 


evidence here as_ elsewhere, except 
where the professional orchardist had 
got control. There are few summer 
apples raised in this section. The chief 
winter varieties are Baldwin, Greening, 
Hubbardson’s Nonesuch, called here the 
Orleans, and a few other varieties 
planted in very small numbers. 3ald- 
wins, however, are found in overwhelm- 
ing proportion. 


Budding Peach Trees.—Mr. O. H. 
yager, of Missouri, asks how to dis- 
tinguish between fruit buds and blos- 
som buds in budding peach trees. 

C. A. Green’s reply: This is an im- 
portant question, for if blossom buds 
are inserted in budding and no leaf bud, 
the bud will simply blossom and perish. 
The buds used in budding the peach are 
taken from the ends of the branches 
being the new growth of the present 
season. The buds at the end of these 
branches are usually blossom buds. 
Leaf buds are slim and lean as com- 
pared with the blossom buds. Often 
you will find three buds side by side, 
the middle bud only being a leaf bud. 
You can safely use these triple buds in 
budding as you are sure of one leaf 
bud. 


Care Necessary in Orchard. 

No one thing seems more difficult to 
impress on the minds of the farmer 
and fruit grower than the fact that the 
orchard, like other growing crops, needs 
care and culture, and that when 
neglected they will tell the sad story, 
the same as other farm crops, says 
S. C. Miller, in “Warm Progress.” No 
crop will repay care and cultivation 
better than an orchard, and no crop 
will suffer more by neglect. For the 
first five or six years the trees should 
be cultivated, and after this a system 
of cultivation; cover crops and grasses 
may be introduced according to the 
growth of the trees and the amount of 
the fruit produced. 

On most soils there will be sufficient 
natural fertility to produce a favor- 
able growth of wood, and I believe that 


it will be more profitable to use no fer- 
tilizer until after the trees begin to 
produce fruit. Sometimes when the soi] 
is deficient in available plant food jt 
may be an advantage to use a minera] 
fertilizer, but as a rule I believe that 
better trees are grown from the natura] 
fertility of the soil, and that a better 
root system is developed than when 
there is manure and commercial ferti!- 
izers used to hasten the growth of the 
trees. 

After the roots interlock each other 
so that they occupy all of the soil, they 
have utilized practically all of the avai)- 
able plant food in the soil and if the 
trees produce superior fruit they must 
be liberally fertilized. The use of 
legumes as a source of nitrogen and an 
incomplete fertilizer rich in phosphoric 
acid and potash is the most efficient and 
economical method of fertilizing the 
orchard. 


Thinning Out the Fruit. 

There is one factor in profit making 
in the business of growing and shipping 
fruit that the majority of people neglect, 
and it is always to their loss. That is 
thinning the fruit when it is too thick 
on the trees or vines. 

It may be laid down as a universal 
rule, that, all things considered, the 
most important quality in making fruit 
salable is size. Everybody wants the 
fruit they buy to be large, says the 
“Farm Progress.” 

A great deal of fruit of most excellent 
quality is allowed to go to waste every 
year because it is too small to be readily 
salable. And yet it is often the case 
that the, small fruit is far finer in qual- 
ity than some other that sells rapidly 
just because it is large and showy. 

On account of this general preference 
for showy fruit it is the practice of 
fruit growers in Missouri, Kansas, IIli- 
nois and elsewhere to thin the fruit on 
the trees, when the trees are too full 
for them to be full sized. It unquestion- 
ably pays to do it. As a rule, when 
the fruit sets very thickly on the trees 
and vines it is certain that it will most- 
ly run small. 

Therefore, while the number of 
bushels may be the same as though 
they were individually large, each 
bushel will probably sell for 50 per 
cent. less, and yet the cost of gather- 
ing, shipping and handling will be fully 
as great, and the cash returns very 
much less. The conclusion that the 
wise man draws from these facts is 
that he will always thin his fruit if 
very thick on trees or vines. 

No one wants an enormous yield of 
fruit. There have been seasons when 
the crops, though large and the quality 
good, with the exception of being 
rather under sized, that the returns 
fell short of paying expenses. Never- 
theless, if the fruit is thinned severely 
and the season good, the chances are 
that the extra size and quality may 
bring something like a normal price 
on account of the superiority. 

In addition to good size and fine 
quality, the most essential item in 
marketing food is having it neatly and 
tastefully packed and gotten to the 
consumer as fresh as possible. Being 
wholly a luxury, fruit will be bought 
in proportion to the attractive and 
tempting appearance it makes. Judg- 
ment and care must therefore be ex- 
ercised to have the fruit of whatever 
kind look most inviting to pgssible 
buyers. 


Money in Grape Juice. 

At the fruit show in Boston, October, 
1909, J. H. Hale made the statement 
that he had met a man. who told him 
that he had produced 450 gallons of 
grape juice from less than one acre of 
land. That put into pint bottles and 
sold at retail would bring twenty-five 
cents each, or $1800 for the whole 
amount. There are thousands of acres 
that from year to year scarcely furnish 
feed for one cow, that would do as well 
if planted with the right kind of grapes 
and properly cared for. 


Trees Do Not Blossom.—Mrs. Geo. G. 
Warner, of New Jersey, tells Green's 
Fruit Grower that she has a few plum 
trees that do not blossom, although 
they have been transplanted for years. 


‘Anything that tends to retard growth 


will cause the formation of fruit buds 
and blossoms. If the new growth is 
cut back one half or more in July or 
August it will tend to throw the tree in 
fruiting. Simply cut off six to ten inches 
of the tip ends of the branches, which 
should consist of a portion of the pres- 
ent year’s growth. 


The great demand of fruit buyers is 
for an improved package. The fruit 
producer who takes advantage of this 
knowledge finds his pains amply re- 
paid’) when he compares his returns 
with neighbors who do not pay atten- 
tion to this phase of marketing. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 





The Cherry. 


Among the best of our orchard fruits 
the cherry takes a prominent place but 
it is not so generally appreciated and 
grown as it really deserves. Coming 
in the early summertime, with the 
strawberry and being one of our earliest 
fruits it is welcomed as those that come 
in the full tide of the fruit season are 
not. And its refreshing juiciness and 
delicate flavors, varying from sweet to 
sour, are especially pleasing to the 
taste. Who does not like cherry pie? 
And the store of fruits put away for 
winter use by every provident house- 
hold mistress that does not include the 
cherry is not complete. There is no 
more beautiful fruit than ripe cherries, 
varying from almost white to nearly 
black, including purple, pink, rosy red, 
and delicate blushes that no painter’s 
brush can excel. 

Ever since the first introduction of 
the fruits of the old world to our virgin 
soils in the long ago the cherry has 
been planted on almost every old 
homestead from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. In some places it did not suc- 
ceed and usually for climatic reasons. 
In some sections the trees flourished 
so well that they 
were. The seeds were carried by birds, 
squirrels, and in various other ways to 
the fields and woods and came.up in 
every chance corner. There are many 
thousands of cherry trees standing in 
by-places that have been bearing fruit 
for half a century or more. I have 
seen them from my earliest recollection 
to the present time. The hills and 
mountains of the entire Appalachian 
range abound in them. Some of the 
trees are fully forty feet hig three 
feet in diameter of trunk and bear an- 


nual crops of twenty-five bushels or 
more. Within the last few months I 
have gathered fruit from such trees 


among the hills of western Maryland 
and the Virginias. 

On the Pacific coast the cherry was 
planted by the Spanish pioneers and 
found to be perfectly at home. The 
old ranches of California were all sup- 
plied with this delicious fruit, and as 
the tide of civilization moved. north- 
ward, Oregon and Washington proved 
equally well suited and are now famous 
for their cherry orchards. And I have 
seen equally good cherries in British 
Columbia. That whole, far western 
region I call “Cherry Heaven.” 


Cherries in the East. 


In the eastern states there dre some 
sections where the cherry flourishes but 


it is only lately that there has been 
anything like the interest taken in its 
culture that it deserves. In New 
York and Michigan there are some 


cherry orchards of considerable size 
but they are not numerous enough, I 
have had opportunity for several years 
past to carefully observe one orchard 
in particular near South Frankfort, 
Michigan, of over 3000 trees and have 
been much pleased with it. There are 
too many varieties in it, as the owner, 
Mr. Paul Rose, knows very well; but 
he has been somewhat uncertain what 
varieties are best to grow and has ex- 
perimented quite largely. Both the 
sweet and sour classes are at home 
and do equally well. The large sweet 
varieties, such as are shipped in large 
quantities from the west and bring 
fancy prices in the finest fruit stores 
in our eastern markets, seem to be 
about as large and perfect in this 
northern Michigan region. When packed 
with the same care in ten pound boxes 
as in the west, they bring good prices 
and have done so this year. Mr. Rose 
got $1.75 per box in Chicago for this 
class of cherries, which is equal to 17c 
per pound, wholesale, and for the bulk 
in quart -boxes, crated, about half as 
much. His crop was lighter than usual 
but it paid very well at these figures. 
There was very little cracking of the 
fruit this year, because of a dry time 
during the ripening season, but when it 
is rainy at that time there is consider- 
able loss from this cause. 

As to varieties, there were many, 
but the Schmidt, Tartarian and Napo- 
leon gave the best results. The latter 
is the same that is called Royal Ann 
on the Pacific coast and is their famous 
light colored, shipping cherry. Schmidt 
is the ‘next best, being large, very dark 
purple, ships well and the tree bears 


became wild, as it~: 


well. Tartarian is of high quality, so 
dark as to be called black, but is not 
so large as some others. {,Windsor, El- 
ton, Gov. Wood, Yellow Spanish and 
many others of this class are in the 
orchard but do not pay well. Purple 
Geau is about the best of them because 
of its extreme earliness. 3ing and 
Lambert, which are the two most popu- 
lar of the new, dark, sweet cherries, 
have borne their first specimens at this 
place this year and they give promise 
of doing about as well as in Oregon, 
their place of origin. They are very 
large and firm in flesh and possibly 
they may crack badly in wet weather, 
because of the latter fact. 

The sour varieties are not so profit- 
able as those of the Mazzard type but 
they bear good crops. They are all 
soft fleshed and very juicy and will 
not bear transportation very well. The 
prices they bring are less than for the 
sweet varieties and in many cases they 
have to be sold to the local canning 
factories. Richmond is the earliest of 


ter and have come to the positive con- 
clusion that there are millions of dead 
and feeble cherry trees as the direct 


result of the mahaleb stocks upon 
which they were budded. This is 
especially true of very many of the 


varieties of the sweet or mazzard type. 
They should always be worked on 
mazzard roots. The mahaleb roots are 
not congenial to them. The union is 
imperfect and as the trees grow to full 
bearing age they very often began to 
fail, if not sooner, and finally dwindle 
and die. The unsuspecting owners 
wonder what is the cause. If they would 
saw lengthwise through the butts of 
the: trees that have died they could see 
the evidences of the struggle that the 
two naturally uncongenial woods had to 
make. In the Rose orchard there are 
hundreds of cases of this kind of the 
most unmistakable character. Hundreds 
of trees have gradually died out and 
been replaced by young ones until there 
are places that look as if some fatal 
disease had been ravaging the orchard. 
And indeed, it was a fatal disease, 
that of ignorance or inattention to the 
true nature of the trees that were plant- 
ed. Now there is no doubt in the mind 
of Mr. Rose about what stocks are good 
and bad for his cherry trees. 
Mahaleb Cherry Stocks. 

In these same rows there are trees 
that were budded so low on the maha- 
leb stocks that they have sent out roots 
from above the place of union. They 
are thrifty and healthy, showing noth- 
ing of the feeble and dying condition 
of those on mahaleb roots alone; And 
there are yet other trees that were 





THE WINDSOR CHERRY. 


this class but Montmorency, although 
later, is the most profitable of all. 
Louis Philippe is a very good sour cher- 
ry and ripens a little before Mont- 
morency. Much interest is awakened 
in cherry culture in the entire fruit 
region of northwestern Michigan and 
many orchards are already planted and 
more contemplated. 


Cherries Elsewhere. 


In northern Indiana and Ohio there 
is a similar interest in this fruit. I 
visited the Milburn fruit farm at Bris- 
tol, Indiana, in June and there saw 
quite an extensive cherry orchard. The 
varieties were similar to those in the 
Rose orchard in Michigan, but neither 
the trees nor fruit were equal to what 
I saw at the latter place, although they 
were very good and had been well cared 
for, as had everything on the farm. 

What seems to me a great mistake 
is the neglect with which the cherry is 
treated in the splendid region for 
growing that fruit in western Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the Virginias. 
When I was there the past summer I 
inquired into this matter to some ex- 
tent and was usually told that the 
market prices were too low to leave a 
net profit to the grower. This may be 
true but I think cherries of really good 
grades could be grown and sold at a 
profit in the great eastern markets and 


elsewhere if they were presented in 
good condition. The local markets are 
flooded with the common fence-row 


seedling cherries that abound almost 
everywhere there, but the choice varie- 


dies, some of which I saw growing 
there, would look and sell very dif- 
ferently. 


The matter of stocks upon which to 
grow the cherries of various kinds is 
a_most important matter and deserves 
most thoughtful consideration by grow- 
ers and nurserymen. I have been for 


many years closely observing this mat- 


budded on mazzard stocks that are 
thrifty, fruitful, and worth far. more 
than they would have been had they 
been on mahaleb stocks. The mazzard 
is the native sweet cherry of Europe, 
such as I have mentioned as growing 


practically wild in the eastern states. 
The mahaleb is another European 
native species of the cherry family, 


that has small roundish leaves and very 
small black fruit of a _ bitter taste. 
Neither of these sprout from the roots 
except where they are broken by the 
plow or cultivator. 

For the sour cherries, such as Rich- 
mond, Montmorency and the Morellos 
the mahaleb is quite good as a stock, 
but there are growers who prefer the 
mazzard even for them. 

It might be thought by some that 
our wild native American cherry trees 
would make suitable stocks for the 
cultivated species, but this is not true. 
Many have tried them and some few 
have at first thought them suitable but 
the trees so worked eventually failed 
and most of them very soon. I have 
tried the wild black cherry, prunus 
serotina, also the wild red or “pin” 
species, Prunus Pennsylvanica, and 
found them both worthless as stocks 
for any of our orchard varieties. I 
know one nurseryman who is now sell- 
ing trees budded on the “pin” cherry 
but they will eventually come to grief, 
as some have that I saw in the Rose 
orchard from his nursery that he had 
recommended. The little wild ‘‘choke” 
cherry, Prunus Virginiana, that grows 
but a few feet high has also been tried 
as a stock and found unsuitable. 

Let us plant cherry trees much more 
generally than is now done and insist 
that they be on proper stocks. If they 
are not so then absolutely refuse to 
accept them from the nurseryman. Be- 
cause the mahaleb stocks are cheaply 
bought from France and budded easily, 
making very nice looking . nursery 





trees, it is no reason why they should 
be planted to eventually become fail- 
ures in the orchard. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Florida Farms. 


Prof. Van Deman: I noticed in a re- 
cent number of Green’s Fruit Grower a 
statement that you had been to Miami, 
Florida, and if it would not be asking 
too much, would like to know your 
opinion of the country north and north- 
east of Miami, between the coast and 
Lake Okechobee, which land I under- 
stand is now being drained. A com- 
pany in Kansas City, Mo., is selling 
contracts for some of this land, one of 
which I have bought, hence the in- 
quiry.—C. J. Campbell, Oklahoma. 

Reply: This is a vital question with 
many people for the land sharks are 
preying on the public in a most shame- 
-ful way, using the efforts by the state 
of Florida that are being made to re- 
claim the swamp lands bordering Lake 
Okechobee as a bait. Not long since 
I was in that region and I went out 
near Miami to see what was the actual 
state of things. I had often been there 
before any dredging had been done and 
in dry times have traveled several miles 
out on the Everglades at several points. 
The draining of this vast area is a 
great problem and will incur large ex- 
penditures. The state of Florida is 
doing something towards it and has ac- 
complished a little. These lands were 
originally ceded to the state by the 
general government and some has since 
been transferred to the railroads and 
private speculators. The latter are 
selling it to individuals for all they 
can get for it and usually by various 
“hooks and crooks” to non-residents 
who know little about it but what the 
land dealers tell them. 

To the average northern man much 
of the land looks to be quite rich, be- 
cause it is dark and even black in some- 
places. But black land is not rich land 
in all cases and this is one of that kind. 
Much of it is only mucky and com- 
posed almost entirely of decayed vege- 
tation mixed with sand. It will grow 
“sawerass” and some peculiar weeds, 
bushes and vines, but when ordinary 
farm crops are put on it they must be 
manured heavily at the start or little 
can be grown. I have seen this tried 
many times. All Florida lands are large- 
ly devoid of the essential elements of 
fertility, potash, phosphorus and nitro- 
gen, but some are poorer than others. 
They respond to manure at once but 
there must be a fat pocketbook to begin 
with and for all time to come or the 
crops will be correspondingly poor. I 
own land there and know from experi- 
ence that this is true. So do all who 
live there. Right now I have returns 
from a crop of pineapples that barely 
pays for the fertilizers and labor on it. 

My advice is to beware of the glow- 
ing tales of those Florida land boom- 
ers. I know that much that they tell 
is fulse. They tell some things that we 
all know are true so that the lies will 
also be believed by their victims. The 
present inquiry is from one of these 





THE WAY OUT 
What to Do When Food Don’t Agree. 


When food don’t agree sensible folks 
make a change. 

Where all others fail Grape-Nuts, 
being partially predigested and nearly 
all nourishment, succeeds usually from 
the first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: ‘“‘My baby 
19 months old had never seen a well 
day in her life. She had suffered from 
indigestion from the time of her birth, 
and it seemed impossible to find any 
food to agree with her. She could keep 
almost nothing on her stomach and she 
was in such a constipated condition she 
suffered a great deal. 

“It was then that I tried Grape-Nuts 
for her, steeping it thoroughly and 
straining it, putting a small portion in 
each feeding. and it worked like a 
charm. She began to improve immedi- 
ately and gained half a pound the first 
week. 

“Baby got her indigestion from me, 


for my digestive organs have always 
been weak. I rely on Grape-Nuts for 
most of my food for there are times 
when I can eat nothing else. I am 
steadily improving and know Grape- 
Nuts will make me entirely well in 
time. 


“T never have ‘that tired feeling’ any 
more. I eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its 
effects in improved mental strength 
very forcibly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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who has bought land that 
he knew nothing about and is now 
trying to learn what it really is. He is 
a bank cashier, too. The land sharks 
are doing Florida a great injury. It is 
a good state that should not be lied 
about to get settlers. 


“suckers” 


Virginia for Apples.—Inform me, if 
you will, whether apple culture can 
be made to be a very profitable industry 
in Virginia providing one selects the 
highest altitude in Virginia and applies 
“Pacific northwest” methods such as 
cultivating, pruning, spraying and irri- 
gating during dry season. Also grad- 
ing and packing of the perfect apples 
in boxes.—W. B. A., Idaho. 

Reply: There is no doubt whatever 
about the successful growing of apples 
in Virginia with wise planning and good 
care. Some of the best apples found 
anywhere are grown in the piedmont 
sections of that state. And they are not 
only good in quality but beautiful to 
look at. Many of the fruit growers in 
Virginia are in the fore front of the 
advance column in all the east in the 
way of spraying, grading and packing 
apples. Their fruit shows it and they 
are getting the fancy prices that it 
should bring. 


Dear Sir: Is the Pruaus Triloba, 
which has double pink flowers, a plum 
or an almond? Please give the names 
and address of the California party 
who have originated a variety of climb- 
ing rose which bears edible and nutri- 
tious fruit, and the Oregon party who 
originated the thornless rose, and tell 


something about them.—James Knox, 
S. Dakota. 
Reply: The common double flower- 


is known scientifically as 
Prunus Triloba. It is closely allied to 
the plum and peach as well. Really 
it is more like the peach in leaf and 
wood than like the almond. There are 
several varieties of roses that have 
fruits that are somewhat eatable but 
none of them are really good. Rosa 
rugosa, a Japanese species, bears large, 
red fruits that hang on into the winter 
months, but they are not very palatable. 
All the varieties that I have ever seen 
had but a thin shell of flesh which was 
lined inside with stiff hairs and con- 
tained several large seeds. It is not 
worth while to go to any trouble to get 
fruit bearing rose bushes, because they 
are simply worthless so far as their 
fruits are concerned. Of a thornless 
rose of Oregon origin I do not know. 


ing almond 


Black Cap Raspberries.—Between a 
row of Cardinal and Long blackberries 
is a row of black caps which bore last 
year for the first or rather tried to. 
The berries last year and this year 
dried up, were small and tasteless, so 
we could not use them and the old 
wood which had been so vigorous died 
too. I enclose leaves from the old 
plants which are small and turned yel- 
low or brownish like late fall. The 
larger leaves are from the new growth. 
We are very fond of black caps, but 
think best to give up their cultivation 
unless you can suggest a remedy to 
overcome this failure to succeed with 
them. Thanking you in advance for 
any information which you may give 
me.—John McHench, N. Y. 

Reply: It is almost certain that the 
trouble with the black cap raspberry 
bushes mentioned is the disease known 
as anthracnose. It is very prevalent 
in this species and in many cases is so 
bad that the culture of it must be 
given up. It may be so in this case. 
The red varieties are not troubled by 
this fungus. There is almost no use 
to try to prevent or cure this disease. 
Digging and burning the bushes seems 
to be the only way to fight it. The new 
growth has more vigor than the old 
because there has been less time for 
this disease to work. It makes sore 
places on the stems and tender growth. 
Spraying seems to do little good. 


I am asked by B. F. H., of W. Va., 
where trees of Citrus trifoliata can be 
procured. 

Reply: Almost any of the southern 
nurserymen have them. Try those of 
Mississippi, Georgia or Florida. This 
species of wild orange is hardy as far 
north as Philadelphia but the trees 
lose their foliage in the fall and the 
fruit is very small, full of seeds and 
nauseating in taste. It makes a beauti- 
ful bush or hedge. 4) 


Gentlemen: In the July number of 
Green’s Fruit Grower on page 4 there 
is an article about the most remarkable 
tree in the world, a hybrid chestnut. 
I want some of the nuts. How and 
where can I get them?—John Hegan, 
New Mexico. 

Reply: I do not wonder that some 
of those who read the glowing descrip- 
tion of the chestnut trees said to have 
been seen by an eastern man on the 


premises of Luther Burbank, in Cali- 
fornia, want to get these nuts. I saw 
about the same statements in one of 
the Massachusetts newspapers and then 
considered them so enormously over- 
drawn or unreasonable that I did not 
think Mr. Burbank approved them, but 
he evidently does. That chestnuts 
should produce nuts “six months from 
the seed”* seems unbelievable, and a still 
more unreasonable statement is, that a 
tree “‘not over ten feet high produces 
six or eight crops of chestnuts every 
year, blossoming and fruiting from 
January until December.” Who be- 
lieves that? Nobody who knows how 
chestnut trees grow. It takes about 
three months to perfect a chestnut 
bloom into a ripe nut. . Six crops would 
take eighteen months, and I never heard 
of any year that had so many months. 
And again, all chestnut trees have a 
period of winter rest of fully four or 
five months, even in California and in 
the extreme southern states. They do 
so at my own farm in Louisiana. And 
they do not begin to bloom until the 
new growth is several inches to a foot 
or more long. Perhaps the nuts and 
trees of this wonderful strain are per- 
meated with some new kind of gas 
that warms the air of central Cali- 
fornia, where the winters are naturally 
of several months duration, so that 
there is no winter near them. And 
maybe the trees are luminous as well, 
and there is no night there, so that 
these chestnut trees grow while the 
other vegetation is partially dormant at 
night. 


Cc. L. MeN., of New York, tells of a 
large, healthy apricot tree that blooms 
but never bears fruit and wants to 
know why. 

Reply: This is very 
apricot trees in the 
There are two reasons. One is, that 
the bloom comes out so early in the 
spring that it is very often killed by 
frost. The other cause vf failure is 
the young fruit when it does safely 
pass the spring frost is nearly. always 
stung by the plum curculio and drops 
off before it is half grown. The place 
to grow apricots in America is west of 
the Rocky mountains where there are 
few spring frosts and no curculio what- 


Kron FOE Grr Daursine. 


A Big Currant Plantation. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Your 
favor of July 15th to hand. We have 
about sixteen acres of red currants, 
none of them over three years old. 
Since I had no previous experience in 
this locality our planting consists of 
four varieties, namely Fay, Cherry, Per- 
fection and Victoria. These were 
planted six and one-half by five feet 
in a field badly infested with quack. 
We plowed out the rows, had the ground 
marked across in the opposite direction, 
laid the plants in and plowed a furrow 
on them. This does not plant them 
quite as nicely as putting them in by 


common with 
eastern states. 





hand. It gets rid of them quicker. We 
began cultivation right after planting 


and in order to control the quack, one 
patch of currants of thirteen acres was 




















Grand View Peach Orchards owned by Harvey Hill, Ohio. 





Really, I am ashamed that such out- 
rageously extravagant statements as the 


above are published. They hurt the 
cause of true horticultural advance- 
ment. 


Varieties to Plant.—Having four 
acres of land, and desiring some return 
during four months, would you advise 
as follows, for profit: during June, Red 
June plum; for July, Alton peach; for 
August, German Ostheimer cherry; for 
September, Bartlett pear. Am in doubt 
about the cherry and pear. What would 
you advise for August and September? 
Is that the best choice? Let me ask 
you again, would you think it a better 
plan to plant four plums, ripening each 
month? This planting is to be done 
near Fredericksburg, Va.—Rev. H. J. 
Seaman, Wash. 

Reply: My opinion is that the selec- 
tions suggested, on the whole, are bad. 
I have frequently been at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., and know the country, land 
and climate there, and think it a good 
place to grow fruits, but apples, cher- 
ries and berries would be my choice. 
Peaches, plums and pears will ail grow 
there but spring frosts are quite frequent 
and would interfere with the successful 
outcome of peaches and plums, and 
pears are very subject to blight. Cherries 
are quite sure there and good crops of 
fine fruit may be grown almost every 
season. Both the sweet and sour varie- 
ties succed there. I would plant the 
Bing, Lambert and Napoleon of the 
former class and insist on having trees 
on mazzard stocks and not on mahaleb. 
Of the sour class the Richmond and 
Montmorency are the best and they 
should be on mahaleb stocks. Ostheim- 
er is a poor cherry. 

About all good apples will do well in 
Virginia but some are more suitable 
to one locality than to another. Wine- 
sap, York Imperial and Stayman are 
some of the best for profit there. 

But for early returns and to cover 
the,summer season there would be good 
profit in strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries. All these fruits are at 
home there and are almost sure to bear 
crops annually. Grapes also succeed 
there and may be grown to good ad- 
vantage, 


cultivated twice a week for the first 
six months—in other words, it was 
worked fifty times in the season. The 


land was then sown to oats in Septem- 
ber at the rate of three bushels per 
acre; this made a very good cover crop 
for the first season. The second year 
there was not quite so much cultivation 
given and oats were sown again. This 
third year we had a crop of about 
eight and a half tons on twelve acres. 
Many of the bushes have now met on 
the five foot width so that we cannot get 
through them with a horse in that direc- 
tion and it is necessary to use one horse 
in working them the other way. The 
Victoria has been the best currant; 
its foliage is magnificent, it is seldom 
attacked by anthracnose or aphis. The 
disadvantage is the currants are a little 
smaller and harder to pick, the stem 
being somewhat short. Fay has not 
gotten into bearing yet to any extent; 
thus far it has not paid ‘its way. Cher- 
ry has done better. Perfection bears 
very large berries and they are very 
easy to pick. We want to watch the 
patch a few years before deciding which 
is our best variety. Thus far we have 
not pruned, but if. Fay does not get 
busy next year we shall summer prune 
it, cutting back the new growth to 
about half. It will shortly be neces- 
sary to renew some of the bushes by 
taking out the old wood and leaving 
new canes. The soil upon which these 
are growing is classed as Dunkirk loam. 
We have not planted Red Cross or 
Diploma. It is quite possible that there 
is some other variety that would be 
better for our conditions than those we 
have. The most important thing in 
growing currants is to find the variety 
suited to the conditions, and this must 
be solved by every grower by trial. I 
may say that here Fay is much more 
subject to anthracnose than any other 
variety, and if we did not spray it would 
be impossible to hold the foliage. I re- 
gret I have no photograph of the plan? 
tations.—S. Fraser, N. Y. 


0. 
>— 


Men of intellectual and moral and 
religious culture who are not active 
forces for good in society are not worth 
what it costs to produce and keep them. 
—Henry van Dyke. 





Lines on a Skeleton. 


Behold this ruin! "Twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This -narrow cell was Life’s retreat, 

This pear was Thought’s mysterious 
seat. 

What beauteous visions filled this spot, 

What dreams of pleasure long forguoi. 

Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear, 

Have left one trace of record here. 

Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye, 

But start not at the dismal void— 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness 
beamed, 

That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and sun are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue; 

If Falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise was 
chained; 

If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke— 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 

When Time unveils Eternity! 

—Anonymous. 


Manufacturing Fruit. 


The orchard has been aptly com- 
pared to a factory. The money required 
for the purchase and the preparation 
of the land and the trees represents the 
cost of building the factory. After the 
factory begins to work, and the orchard 
comes into bearing, it is a question of 
comparison of what goes in, in the 
way of raw material, and what comes 
out, as finished products, before the 
owner can tell whether he has an up- 
to-date, profit-making plant or not. 
The expenses coincident with the manu- 
facturing can be compared to the cost 
of cultivating the _ soil, fumigating, 
pruning and irrigating, harvesting and 
hauling. the crop to market, while the 
raw material takes in the care of the 
erchard, the form of cover crops, 
manures and commercial fertilizers, 

Since there is no question but what 
the size of the output and the quality 
and value of the manufactured article 
depends much upon the “raw material,” 
the latter should be most carefully 
selected by the orchardist. It consists 
of various parts and elements, which 
must be carefully balanced in com- 
pounding, to suit the requirements of 
the soil as well as those of the crop. 

Fruit trees draw their sustenance 
from the soil. It stands to reason that 
when year after year, they take from 
the ground, the elements which are 
needed for the building up of the wood 
and for the formation of the foliage 
and the fruit, the supply of these ele- 
ments in the soil must grow smaler 
to the extent in which it is carried off 
in the shape of fruit. The poorer the 
soil becomes, the poorer will be the 
crop, both in quantity and in quality. 
To prevent exhaustion of the soil, the 
fruit grower has to replenish the ele- 
ments taken from the soil, and this is 
done in the form of manure and com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

As the raw material which the manu- 
facturer uses, of whatever nature it may 
be, has to undergo a series of processes, 
in which it is changed in form and 
substance by proper manipulations and 
tools, so the fertilizer, in order to be- 
come available as plant food, has to 
undergo a certain degree of decomposi- 
tion in the soil. This end can be at- 
tained more rapidly and effectively, if 
the soil is rich in humus or organic 
matter, and if it is of the proper de- 
gree of fineness; otherwise it is not able 
to retain its moisture, and as it becomes 
dry, the trees suffer from lack of food, 
for the roots can take up their nourish- 
ment only in dissolved form. To keep 
up the proper amount of humus, the 
orchardist grows cover crops, which in 
due time, are turned under. Manure, 
too, helps in this direction. 

But neither cover crops nor manure 
restore to the orchard all the elements 
that have been ‘removed by the crop, 
nor do they ‘restore them in the correct 
proportion. This deficiency can only be 
made up by a judicious application of 
commercial fertilizer, in which the 
chief elements of plant food, potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, are cor- 
rectly balanced. It is generally under- 
stood that potash is the maturing ele- 
ment in the fertilizer. It exerts a most 
decisive influence on the character, 
color, sweetness and flavor of the fruit, 
as well as on the ripening and harden- 
ing of the wood. The latter point is 
especially pertinent in regions liable 
to be. exposed to sudden frosts, which 
injure mostly the soft and unripe wood, 
but can not do much harm to the hard- 
ened fibre. 

Extensive experiments have shown 
that under average conditions a mixture 
containing 4 per cent. nitrogen, 6 per 
cent. phosphoric acid, and 8 per cent. 
potash, applied at the rate of three 
pounds per tree, gives very satisfactory 
results.—H. E. H. 





I am a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. We all think it is a grand, 
good publication for the farmer and 
fruit grower.—Amos Horning, Jr., Pa. 
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SOME FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Information Wanted About Prunes, 
Damson Plums, Dwarf Pears and 
Cherries, 

Green’s Fruit Grower asks subscrib- 
ers to give their personal experience 
in growing prunes, Damson plums, 
dwarf pears and cherries. Tell us how 
these varieties succeed in your locality 
and whether they are profitable. Tell 
us the character of your soil and what 
kind of soils you deem best for the 
aifferent fruits. Tell us what the yields 
have been and the prices you have re- 
ceived. Any information of this char- 
acter will be welcome for publication. 
If you have photographs of these fruits 
on trees we shall be glad to publish 
them. . 


Reports from Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
indicate that there will be plenty of ap- 
ples in this section of western New 
York. 

The New England orchards promise 
a good crop of apples. 

Ohio, Delaware and New Jersey 
promise an increase over last year’s 
crop. Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
Wisconsin will not produce as many 
apples as last year within five to ten 
per cent. Western New York orchards 
promise to yield full crops. Canada 
shows a decline of 30 per cent. The 
quality promises to be good this year. 

About Albion, N. Y., it is claimed that 
this will be a great year for Baldwins 
and a big yield of that famous variety. 
Last year Baldwins were light in that 
locality. Greenings there will be only 
fair quality. 

Generally speaking, the apple crop of 
western New York promises to be a 
good one. The apple crop of the whole 
country promises to be fully up to the 
average. 

The peach crop of western New York 
will be the largest known. One peach 
grower expects 30,000 baskets in his 
orchard, whereas last year he had 23,- 
000 baskets. The quality of peaches 
is better than in ordinary years. Large 
buyers are congregating near Rochester 
looking for peaches. 





$836.61 Per Acre Produced from Cher- 
ries in Door Co.,° Wis. 

Secretary Cranefield reports average 
returns of $836.61 per acre from five 
acres of cherries from one of the Stur- 
geon Bay orchard. Two other orchards 
averaged $569 and $511 per acre re- 
spectively. These orchards have been 
planted thirteen years. Individual trees 
yielded as high as 192 quarts and eight- 
year-old trees 64 quarts. The entire 
Sturgeon Bay cherry crop, amounting 
to about twenty-five car loads, was sold 
to a Minneapolis commission house at 
$1.52% per case of sixteen quarts. 

A conservative estimate places the 
number of cherry trees set out in new 
orchards last spring at 50,000 and the 
indications are that as many more will 
be planted next spring. When these 
orchards begin to bear, which ‘will be 
within three or four years, Door county 
will be the cherry district of the world. 


Northwestern Apple Crop Figured. 


Buyers for commission houses in the 
east estimate that 15,000 cars, of from 
9,500,000 to 10,000,000 boxes of apples 
Suitable for eastern markets, will be 
shipped from commercial orchards in 
Washington, California, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, and Utah this 
season. It is also estimated that be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 cars will be re- 
quired to supply the local and Euro- 
pean trade. The market value of the 
crop in the several states is placed at 
from $27,000,000 to $29,000,000 at pres- 
ent prices. 


Six Thousand Acres of Apples to be 
Planted on Irrigated Land. 


A syndicate, composed of English 
and eastern capitalists, have completed 
arrangements for an expenditure of 
$3,000,000 for the purchase of 6000 
acres of rich fruit land on the Council 
Mesa, in the Payette valley, Idaho, says 
the Buffaic “Commercial.” The syndi- 
cate is to be t:.corporated to set the 
land to fruit trees, and there are now 
80,000 trees planted and in the best 
condition, 

The varieties included in the orchard 
already set are Rome Beauty, Jojva- 
than, Winesap and Newton Pippin. One 
thousand acres were planted this spring 
in the Council Mesa orchard tract, and 
a contract has been signed whereby 
from 2000 to 3000 acres will be planted 
this fall. The trees are set eighty to 
the acre. After they are in bearing, 
or six years folowing planting, it is 
estimated that the crop value will be 
from $300 to $800 an acre. 


I. W. Maddocks, the well known 


California fruit grower, grows fine ap- 


ples of the Red Astrachan variety. They 
are large, fully matured and highly col- 
ored and of excellent flavor. Some of 
the finest apples in the state are raised 
in Green Valley. The apples grown by 
Mr. Maddocks were produced by thirty- 
five-year-old trees. Many of these trees 
will yield a ton of apples each. 





Apple Shippers in Convention. 


The International Apple Shippers’ 
Association, which is made up of dele- 
gates from Ontario, Quebec, and vari- 
ous states of the Union, was in con- 
vention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., re- 
cently. “One of the things that struck 
me at this convention,” said Mr. Carey, 
“was the collection of apples from near- 
ly all the states of the Union. The 
Jonathan is considered one of the best 
apples there, and is most largely grown 
in Washington and Oregon. I was sur- 
prised at the state of maturity reached 
by Ben Davis from Colorado.” 

“There were a number of English 
and German dealers at the convention, 
and these were particularly attracted 
by the display made from the Pacific 
coast states, and intend operating in 
that quarter this year. The reports 
presented indicate that the yield of ap- 
ples in all North America will be about 
20 per cent. in excess of that of last 
year.” 


Fruit Selling Associations and How 
Some of Them Are Managed, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: There 
are associations for selling fruits in 
‘many parts of the country. Each asso- 
ciation has a method of its own but all 
are intended to be helpful to the fruit 
grower. * The associations for selling 
fruit on the Pacific coast are compelled 
through the peculiar condition of af- 
fairs to have the best possible equip- 
ments, therefore the Pacific coast as- 
sociations are in many respects superior 
to those of any other part of the coun- 
try. The hardships and difficulties of 
growing fruit on the Pacific: coast or 
west of the Rocky mountains have made 
it absolutely necessary that’ there 
should be the best equipment possible 
for making sales and shipping fruit 
to the Atlantic coast for packing, box- 
ing, etc. 


This is not the only example we have ; 


that hardships or difficulties lead to 
effectiveness. We naturally expect that 
the people of South America, or other 
countries where nature is so bountiful 
in her supply of fruit products, should 
be marvelously successful in all their 
enterprises, but the fact is that it is 
people of the north, hedged in by long 
winters and zero weather, which com- 
pels the expenditure of vast sums for 
coal to heat the homes, and of grain 


and hay to feed cattle and _ horses, 
where the greatest successes are 
secured. 








Picking Elberta peaches on the fruit farm of John H. Shellenberger, of Pa., a subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Sixteen Acres in Currants—Largest 
Field Known in This Country. 


About half way between Geneseo 
and Mt. Morris, on the. Geneseo-Mt. 
Morris road, on what is known as the 
Abel farm, is a sixteen acre field of 
currants, and which is said to be the 
largest field of the kind in this country. 
The farm is now owned by Major W. 
A. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, and the 
field of currants was set out by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Fraser, the _ scientific 
farmer in Mr. Wadsworth’s employ, and 
they have been brought to a high state 
of perfection. 

The field has been a busy scene dur- 
ing two weeks, some forty or fifty 
hands being engaged in picking the cur- 
rants, which are drawn to the Geneseo 
Jam Kitchen, where they are made into 
jelly and will be placed on the market 
as a Genesee Valley, N. Y., product. 

There are several varieties of cur- 
rants in the field and some of them 
are enormous in size. Hundreds of 
acres of Major Wadsworth’s farm lands 
are now in to fruit of various kinds, 
the trees and shrubs are taking on a 
wonderful growth, and it will be but a 
short time before the Genesee Valley 
will be one of the greatest fruit grow- 
ing sections in the United States. 


Sacks in Grape Clusters, 


The operator—perhaps the farmer’s 
wife or daughter—equipped with sacks 
and pins or wires, slips the open mouth 
of a sack over the newly formed cluster 
of grapes and folding it down about the 
stem, pins it in place or makes it fast 
by passing a very small piece of pliable 
wire around the neck of the sack and 
the work is done. The pins can be of 
the cheapest make, or if wire is used 
it should be cut before-hand into 
lengths of about four inches. The 
mouth of the sack must be ‘carefully 
folded about the stem of the bunch, 
or otherwise it may admit insects or 
disease germs or even rain water that 
will sometimes fail to find its way out 
through the sack, and would thus spoil 
the fruit. A little practice will soon 
render the operator expert in affixing 
the sacks. 


How the Western Fruit Growers’ Sales 
Associations Are Managed. 


I will tell you about one association 
with which I am connected, the object 
of which is to look after the interests 
of fruit growers on the Pacific coast. 
This association looks after the grading 
of fruits so successfully that the vari- 
ous packings of the large number of 
orchards are all precisely the same, 
each one an exact copy in style and 
size of package, the method of packing, 
and the same high grade appearing 
in each, so that of the many carloads 
of fruit you cannot detect from the 
packing or grading any variation or 
wnything to indicate which orchard the 
fruit came from. How different is this 
from the haphazard sales of fruit in 
many of the eastern states where each 
fruit grower grades and packs his fruit 
in his own peculiar way, there being as 
many grades of fruit as there are or- 
chardists. 

The distribution of fruits is the great 
problem of fruit growers everywhere. 
The selling association of which I speak 
attends particularly to the distribution 
of fruit and thus escapes gluts in the 
market which so often occur in the ship- 
ments of fruit. There are distributing 
points in the east; one at Omaha, one 
at Chicago, one at Minneapolis, one 
at Buffalo, N. Y., one at New York 
city, others at Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 
The selling association has telegraph 
reports from each of the distributing 
points, therefore it is informed as to 
the demands or needs of the various 
markets and ships accordingly. 

The fruit grower is often in need of 
money, therefore the selling association 
of which I speak is prepared to advance 
money freely to the orchardist as soon 
as he has delivered his fruit into the 
hands of the selling association. This 
would exhaust our capital but for the 
fact that the association has credit at 
the bank and the bank advances monéy 
freely to the association as needed. 

The effect of such an association as 
I have attempted to describe is that the 
profits of growers have been increased 
100 per cent. over that which they 
would have received had there been 
no organization.—S. B. James. 


“Or Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s, Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

In Name Only. 


The “melancholy days” are here, 
But I cant’ see, I will be blest, 
How they can melancholy be, 
Since harvest time suits me the best. 


Small fruits frequently bring big re- 
turns. 

The scrappy pusson seldom hez time 
fur anything else. 

Ol King Barleycorn hez easily out- 
lived all other rulers. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
an’ sometimes a suitor. 

Sometimes the biggest an’ 
hoe does the least execution. 

Spare the rod an’ spile the boy’s day 
at the ol’ fishin’ hole. 

The visitor who brings sunshine in is 
allus asked to come ag’in. 

Little things count, ez when a 
gits in an ellerfunt’s ear. 

Hungry bees an’ thirsty boys know 
the way to the cider mill. 

Also a little “kindness” now an’ then 
is relished by the best uv men. 

Some folks’s idee uv makin’ the most 
uv life is makin’ the most money. 

In some cases the higher cost uv 
livin’ is due altergether to higher livers. 

The world is full uv nice people who 
allus tell you your picture doesn’t do 
you jestice. 

A boozey man backed up ag’inst a 
lamp post never adds any extra bril- 
luney to the scene. 

The ol’ hen will scratch out a livin’ ez 
well ez ev’rything else, ef she hez her 
own way. 

Most marrid women take pride in 
sayin’ thet their husbands can’t pick 
out a good piece uv meat. 

Takin’ things fur granted sometimes 
is almost ez bad ez.takin’ something 
thet don’t belong to you. 

One way may be jest ez good ez an- 
other way, but it takes an awful broad- 
minded pusson to see it. 

Ef lightnin’ did strike twice in the 
same place oftentimes it wouldn’t find 
anything to hit on the secunt visit. 

It takes two to make a bargain, but 
there’s allus a third party tryin’ to 
squeeze in a little advice. 

When a man’s hair begins to fall out 
he takes it ez a matter uv course, but 
the average wummun takes it to heart. 

Still water may or may not run deep, 
but thet’s not the reason it appeals to 
the small boy with a fish pole in his 
hand. 


brightest 


flea 


Red, Yellow, und Green. 
The summer joys are fleeting now, 
But still the country boy doth smile; 
As, going down the road, he spies 
His neighbor Jones’s cider pile. 





Sirs: I notice in August issue Green’s 
Fruit Grower article on killing Canadian 
thistles with gasoline, etc. My opinion 
is that if whoever is troubled with them 
will cut them down close to surface 
of the ground and grind salt into the 
crowns with heel of boot or shoe, that 
it will kill Canadian or any other thistle. 
Burdocks or sour dock and the like I’ve 
succeeded in all but no chance at 
Canadian thistles. Any old dirty salt is 
cheap as all know.—W. M. Ferris. 


Reply to L. G. B.: Plant the black- 
berry any time after the leaves fall, 
that is in November or December or 
possibly late in October. I know of no 
remedy for pie plant which rots in early 
summer or later. I have never known 
it to be infested with worms in this 
locality. 


Dandelions in Lawn.—In reply to 
Mrs. H. E. Case I will say that dande- 
lions have been killed by a spray of 
copperas solution but I have no personal 
experience with this spray. The only 
other method I know is to dig them out. 
But where the lawn is kept constantly 
mowed with a lawn mower the dande- 
lions are kept subdued but not killed.— 
C. A. Green. 





The Washington “Herald” has dis- 
covered that the most modest fish liar 
in the world lives in Georgia. This 
fellow explains that the creek over- 
flowed the bottom lands of his planta- 
tion recently and that the fish ate up 
his entire blackberry crop before the 
water subsided.—Geneva “Times.” 


— 
0 





One of the most successful apple 
orchards on a small scale, is that of 
Jas. Calurel, near Hesperia. From 


thirty-three trees, he sold, last fall, $550 
worth of choice apples—an average of 
$17 per tree. 


oO. 





_I have four children aged 3, 5, 11 
and 16 years. All of my family are 
delighted with Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—G. H. Lott, Alabama. 





Teacher—What does c-l-o-t-h spell? 
Pupil—I don’t know. 
Teacher—What is your coat made of? 
Pupil—Father’s old pants. 
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Seatter a Few Flowers As You Go, - 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
James A. Green, 
Don’t save all your flowers for the 


funeral, 
But scatter a few as you go 
Along down the lanes of life, as you meet 
Such as are burdened with grief and 
woe. 


E’en the tiniest flower, with a word of 
cheer, 
May gladden a heart filled with grief, 
And help it to easier cary the load 
From which there seems no relief. 


When our loved ones are gone to their 
final rest, 
Away from earth’s sorrow and care. 
The piling of flowers on their coffin lids 
May not be felt in their slumber there. 
Give a kindly word and a flower or two 
Before they are beyond recall, 
As we meet and pass them on the road 
And not keep them all back for the 
funeral. 


Large Apple Crop. 
Indications are that the total apple 
yield of the country will be large this 
year. The annual apple review of the 
New York “Produce News” says Bald- 
wins will be plentiful in western New 


o— 


York. Greenings will not be as large a 
yield. In recent years growers have 


received good prices; last year they 
were high, and some buyers lost money. 
This year the price is expected to be 
reasonable. 

In the Hudson river valley, which is 
the first section to ship apples com- 
mercially, the prospects are not as good 
as last year. The crop will not aver- 
age more than 50 per cent. of normal 
and is spotted. Canada will not have 
as full a crop as last season, which will 
give the states a better chance for ex- 
port. 

The New England states will have a 
fair crop. Maine Baldwins, which are 
the most important in an export way, 
will probably be better than last season 
but none too abundant. The other New 
England states will have a fair crop. 


The central west is light. Late 
frosts hurt the fruit in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Kansas to such an extent 


that there will not be a 50 per cent. of 
normal. There are so many trees in 
this section that if the yields were nor- 
mal the country would be swamped with 
apples. 

The great northwest promises more 
apples than was ever known. Already 
figures have been printed showing that 
there will be fully 22,000 cars of boxed 
apples this year compared with 15,000 
last year, an increase of 50 per cent. 
California, in Humboldt, Sonoma, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Clara and San Diego coun- 
ties will produce 6000 cars. Oregon 
will have 2000 cars, while Washington 
comes along with 6000 cars, 200 per 
cent. greater than last year. Idaho has 
an excellent crop, and instead of send- 
ing 450 cars forward as last year will 
send 1200. In Utah and Montana the 
yield will be heavy, aggregating nearly 
1000 cars in two states. Colorado had 
a bad setback, but recently the trees 
have improved to such an extent that 
it now looks as though there would be 
6000 cars. New Mexico apples are in 


fine condition and will probably yield 
100 per cent. more than last year. 
Western Apple Crop.—Buyers for 


commission houses in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
large distributing centers. traveling in 
the northwestern and Pacific states 
estimate that 15,000 cars of from 


10,000,000 boxes of apples 
suitable for eastern markets will be 
shipped from commercial orchards in 
Washington, California, Colorado, Ore- 


9,500,000 to 


gon, Idaho, Montana and Utah this 
Season. 
It is also estimated that between 


3000 and 4000 cars will be required to 
supply the local and European trade. 

The market value of the crop in the 
several states is placed at from $27,- 
000,000 to $29,000,000 at present prices. 

Planting Apple Trees in Fall. 

Some fruit growers believe that the 
most appropriate time to plant an apple 
orchard is in the fall, from about the 
last of October till the middle of 
November, when the ground is loose and 
moist enough to work well, but not wet 
and sticky. At that time the growing 
season is over and the trees will hardly 
be injured at ail by the change from 
nursery to orchard. The roots that have 
been cut in digging and preparing for 
resetting will callous over, and the 
ground will settle firmly about the roots, 
and in the spring the trees are ready 
to awaken into new life without a check 
to, their growth. But in severe winters 
some trees will be lost. The better plan. 
is to set the trees in a trench with top 
sloping close to the ground. Then cover 
with litter to prevent severe freezing. 
They will be in fine shape for early 
spring planting. 





“There are 325 varieties of apples.” 
Yes, and far more.—C. A. Green. 
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Switch taken from Burbank Plum Tree in Virginia. 





Only a Plum Switch, Plum Full of Plums. 
A. Jeffers, Virginia. 

This is too small for a limb; too large 
for a twig; only a switch. It is last 
year’s growth of wood, with 119 plums 
hanging to it. All the hanging room is 
taken. In the beginning there were 
fully 250 plums on this switch; but the 
law of the “survival of the fittest” got 
in its work; and one by one the plums 
dropped off until only a paltry 119 were 
left to make a showing. The switch is 
only thirty-one inches in length; seven- 
sixteenths of an inch through at the 
larger end; and tapers to a point at the 
smaller end. It is not a bit larger or 
longer than the switch on the master’s 
desk ‘‘when you and I were young;” 
and we remember well what that switch 
was there for. It is a switch taken 
from a “Burbank” plum tree, set out in 
1905; and a tree which has borne three 
splendid crops in succession. The plums 
when photographed were carefully 
counted and measured. The average 
diameter of the plums was one and 
three-fourths inches. The circumfer- 
ence three and three-fourths inches. 
They were not fully grown, as had they 
been any nearer ripe or grown, they 
would have fallen off in transporting 
the switch eighteen miles by wagon and 
by trolley to the photographer’s office. 
If the plums shown on the switch were 
laid down side by side, touching each 
other, the line would be twelve feet in 


length. If laid end to end, touching, 
they would measure nearly fourteen 
feet. If measured in the ordinary quart 


basket in market, they would fill, nearly 
or quite, ten quart baskets. I carefully 
measured some plums on other 
branches of the same tree, and thirteen 
made a heaping up quart. At least fifty 
other switches of similar character, 
length, etc., were counted on the same 
tree. It was very difficult to decide 
which was the best. 

This sample was taken from the farm 
of Mr. L. D. Lindsley; between Norfolk 
and the sea; two miles from the sea- 
shore. ~A lady fair made the count, so 
the count was fair. The switch and 
plums were measured by the square, 
therefore the count and measure was 
both fair and square. There is no 
selfish interest behind or connected with 
this switch of plums. It was such a 
good thing that I could not resist the 
temptation to have it photographed, and 
thus “preserve” the plums. 





Green’s Fruit Grower is eagerly 
watched for by my family each month. 
Wishing you the best of success, I am 
—G. J. Brown, Va. 


The Fanny Apple. 

Fanny is one of the many apples of 
good quality that originated in Lancas- 
ter county, Penn. The original tree 
grew on the farm of Miss Fanny Eshle- 
man, east of Strasburg borough. The 
variety was first propagated and intro- 
duced about fifty years ago. John 
Scholes, then a young English gardener, 
who obtained his early training in the 
shadows of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
properties, was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the fine red apple. 

At a meeting of pomologists in Ches- 
ter county, Dr. Eshleman called atten- 
tion to the apple, and instead of naming 
the variety “Eshleman,” as at first in- 
tended, the name “Fanny” was selected 
as a more pointed honor to the woman 
upon whose farm the variety first grew. 

There are few Fanny apple trees in 
Lancaster county. Charles Downing 
became acquainted with the variety. 
The growth of the tree, and especially 
the Fanny apple itself, by its appear- 
ance and quality, appealed to the fine 
taste of Charles Downing, and he 
strongly recommended the propagation 
and planting of this variety.—‘Trib- 
une.” 

o—+ 
Don’t Be Afraid of Lightning. 

Articles in several of the magazines 
very kindly reassure us that we ought 
not to get scared when it thunders and 
lightens. “Let us forget our inborn 
fears—a relic, perhaps, of prehistoric 
days—and analyze this thunder-storm 
which makes the heart to quake and the 
nerves to tingle,” says one of these 
articles, in “Country Life.” 

Only 169 people, we are told, are 
struck by lightning and killed in a year, 
while 763 are killed by sunstroke, 203 
are frozen, and 4395 are drowned. Com- 
paratively, then, death by lightning is 





rare, and we ought not to be so nervous. 


when old Jove begins to hurl his 
thunderbolts at us. As for avoiding 
open windows and drafts with the idea 
that lightning will get us if we don’t 
that is nonsense, this writer says, for 
lightning is merely ordinar) electric 
juice, only at an_ excessively high 
potential or pressure, and it pays little 
or no attention to drafts, lightning- 
rods, ete., but goes pretty much where 
and how it pleases. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 


Enjoy such liberty. 
—Richard Lovelace. 








History of an Old Orchard. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Down the shore, about a mile from 
Cape Vincent, N. Y., are a few gnarled 
old trees, the surviving remnant of a 
fine orchard, the first one set out jin 
this locality. More than a hundred 
years ago my great grandfather plant- 
ed the seeds from which these trees 
grew. About the year 1800 my great- 
grandfather B— took rafts of logs to 
Montreal, a long distance in those days, 
the distance being about 150 miles. He 
brought home the apples from which 
he obtained seeds to start a small nurs- 
ery. The seedling trees he transplanted 
on the shore of the St. Lawrence. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812, the orchard was 
set on fire by British soldiers, but the 
trees were not destroyed, though given 
a set back. 

Varieties of both sweet and sour ap- 
ples grew in the orchard. The most 
remarkable tree was called the Roseo. 
It was very similar to the Snow apple 
in appearance, but was larger, had pink 
streaked flesh and was also a better 
keeper. There have been, in more re- 
cent years, other trees in this locality 
called Roseo, that were probably grafts. 
None of them, however, were as fine as 
the parent tree. 

There were also in this old orchard 
two sweet apple trees, one an early 
harvest sweet, very yellow and some- 
what pear shaped, while the other was 


a russet called Rusty-coat Sweet. An- 
other tree bore beautiful fruit re- 


sembling Maiden’s Blush. This was my 
grandfather’s favorite and he named it 
the Carver apple. 

Two trees bearing apples which were 
called “Tips and Twins,’ from their 
peculiar shape and manner of growth, 
grew side by side. The Tips were long 
and pointed, and the Twins long and 
rounding, both apples sour and of a 
brilliant red. 

No cultivation has been given the 
old orchard for years. The fruit of 
the few remaining trees is of inferior 
quality. The old people of the neigh- 
borhood can testify to its excellent 
quality in former days. 

The climate of this section years ago 
was more favorable for fruit growing 
than it is to-day. It would be difficult 
to start a nursery and grow an orchard 
from the seedling trees in this locality 
now. The ground freezes very deep 
and we have sudden changes of temper- 
ature so that young trees are often 
killed out the first winter. Scientists 
tell us that the cutting and burning 
off of the forests, not only here but 
back on the mountains, is the cause of 
the changed climatic conditions.—Mrs. 
mn. RF. 


vo = 
Northern Spy Merits. 





It amused me to read what a con- 
tributor had to say in a late issue, on 
the merits and demerits, principally de- 
merits, of the Northern Spy apple, says 
the “Star Farmer.” 

Let me say that the Spy is not a fall 
variety where it is grown to perfection 
in our northern orchards, and it never 
“cracks at the stem end” nor anywhere 
else. This apple is in its prime the last 
of January and continues to be the peer 
of any apple grown to the end of the 
season. I have kept them with no 
special trouble to the middle of July. 


The tree is a vigorous grower, rather 
slow in beginning to bear, but after- 


wards is about as sure to bear every 
year as any grown. I have some trees 
that bear on one part one year and 
the other part the next, thus securing 
a crop every year. The tree is said 
to be practically immune to the ravages 
of the San Jose seale. It is not con- 
sidered quite so good a cooking apple 
as the R. I. Greening, especially earlier 
in the season, but it is good enough 
for anyone, and no variety makes better 
cider. 

If any of your readers are con- 
templating a family orchard, and reside 
in a locality suitable for its growth, 
they can make no mistake by includ- 
ing the genuine Northern Spy in their 
collection. 





Orcharding Briefly Told. 

Prof. F. C. Sears, sof Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, summarizes the 
science of modern orchard culture as 
follows: 

Put out 
orchard. 

Choose varieties with great care, 32t- 
ting prolific and well known ones. 

Practice clean cultivation, except 
where the land is too steep, and there 
use the “sod-culture” method, 

Fertilize liberally. 

Spray thoroughly. 

Practice thinning when the trees set 
heavily. 

Handle the fruit with the greatest 
care; grade it with the greatest accur- 
acy, and pack it with the greatest skill 
and honesty. 


as much as ten acres of 
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No Time Like the Old 'Time. 


There is no time like the old time, when 


you and I were young, Pa 


When the buds of April blossomed and 


the birds of springtime sung! 


the members of my family have caught 
cold more than once during the entire 
winter. We took pains in building our 
house to use paper between the floors 


The garden’s brightest glories by sum- and over the sheathing and we have 
EBOr SUE ete nursed; kept comfortable with half the fire that 

But . iar ee ee the some of our neighbors have found 
necessary. These precautions if fol- 


is no place like the old place 

where you and I were born, 

Where we lifted first ‘our eyelids on the 
splendors of the morn 

l’rom the milk-white breast that warmed 
us, from the clinging arms that 
bore, 

Where the dear eyes glistened o’er us 

that will look on us no more! 


There is no love like the old love that 
we courted in our pride; 

Though our leaves are falling, falling, 

and we're fading side by side, 

are blossoms all around us with 

the colors of the dawn, ° 

And we live in borrowed sunshine when 
the day star is withdrawn. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
oO 


There 


There 





Impressions of California. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: In response to 
your request I am happy to state my 
impressions of California and the Pacific 
coast in general after a residence of 
fourteen years and extensive traveling 
from British Columbia to San Diego. 
Il have lived six years in southern Ore- 
gon at Grant’s Pass, six years in central 
California, and two years in this local- 
ity, so what I have to say will be based 
on observation and experience. And 
your readers will better appreciate 
what I have to say when they know that 
my early life and,about fourteen years 
from forty-four to fifty-eight were spent 
in New York state. 

As to climate—the 
this coast is precipitated between the 
months of September and May, the 
average here being from ten to sixteen 
inches gradually increasing as one goes 
north until it runs from forty to eighty 
inches along the coast of northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. This 
refers to that country which lies be- 
tween the high range of mountains and 
the ocean. A strip on an average a 
little more than one hundred miles 
wide. 

The winters are cool and pleasant so 
far as temperature is concerned, rang- 
ing from light frosts occasionally in this 
vicinity to moderate freezing and light 
snowfalls in: the north. The summer 
temperatures vary with proximity to the 
ocean and distance north or south. In 
this city, Los Angeles, there are very 
few days that are not deliciously pleas- 
ant most of the day from March to 
December first, but the evenings in 
June, July and August are seldom warm 
enough to invite one out on the porch 
without good heavy wraps. A few miles 
back in the interior, say at- Redlands, 
Riverside or San Bernardino,’ the 
temperature runs very much warmer, 
sometimes reaching one hundred and 
eight or ten. The same is also true in 
the latitude of San Francisco. People 
wear furs near the coast in July and 
muslins back in the great San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys. In western 
Oregon and Washington a general cool- 
ness characterizes the summers which 
is conducive to the growth of hay and 
grain crops and the hardier fruits like 
apples and in many localities cherries 
and prunes. 

Second, in reference to health there 
is no part of our country where the 
weather runs so steady and even as 
here on this coast. At this present 
writing the day temperature’ stands 
about 75 to 85 degrees and the nights 
about 55 to 60 degrees in this city which 


rainfall on all 


in my judgment has the finest, most 
equable climate of the entire coast. But 


compared with other portions of our 
country the entire coast region has a 


most excellent climate; just the kind 
toward the north that the Scotchman 
would like best; and to the south 


adapted more perfectly to the tempera- 
ment of the Italian. Every product 
known to the temperate zone flourishes 
here in its own select locality so that 
food supplies are abundant and the 
water supply generally is sufficient for 
present needs and usually better in the 
north owing to the heavier rainfall 
than it is here. 

The most common ailments near the 
coast are of a rheumatic character. The 
cool bracing climate stimulates appetite 
and the low temperature does not in- 
duce perspiration sufficient to eliminate 
the wastes from the body. 

During the winter season it may be 
safely said that there is more suffering 
due to sleeping in damp beds and going 
with the feet and limbs clothed in sum- 
mer garments than any other physical 
causes, This lack of caution and good 
sense gives many people here the same 
catarrhal troubles they had in the east. 
Most of the common fairly good houses 
are built very open so that they need 
but little ventilation any time of year. 
This insures cold feet and limbs during 
the cool season and makes most of the 
trouble the people have. The last three 
winters we have been here neither of 


lowed would almost eliminate sickness 
from California. It is true that the 
majority of people who come here are 
in ill health and most of them improve 


very wonderfully in spite of some 
negligences. It is a most excellent place 
for those who have asthma or hay 


fever or severe bronchitis or the early 
stages of tuberculosis. The last two 
troubles “improve quickest in some. of 
the moderate altitudes back from the 
coast. There is no climate in all our 
country that is more benign than this 
of our own sunny southern California. 

As one looks over a crowd here he is 
impressed that many of them have, like 
the patriarch Job, barely “escaped with 
the skin of their teeth.” There are 
hundreds of people here who had they 
stayed in the east would have been 
buried and forgotten years ago. 

In my next I will write of the social 
and financial conditions prevailing here 
in southern California.—G. D. Ballou. 
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An Idaho Apple Orchard. 


Mr. J. D. Mitchell, a subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, formerly of 
Hornell, N. Y., recently called upon the 


editor. Dr. Mitchell has located in 
Washington county, Idaho, in the Snake 
river valley section which has becomes 
a great fruit growing region. The soil 
is of voleanic ash which holds water. 
The soil is ten to twenty feet deep and 
is remarkably fertile. This valley is 





my twenty acre orchard, which would be 
$14,000 gross profit. The boxes for the 
apples cost lle each. There is plenty 
of lumber near by. Labor here -costs 
$2.00 per day. The orchard has been 
sprayed three times. You cannot see a 
wormy apple in the orchard at this date, 
Every tree has been thinned of nearly 
one third of its burden of fruit. The 
rule is to cut out all apples that touch 
so that no two apples touch each other. 
The apples grow of large size and are 
of beautiful color. 


Electricity in Fruit Growing. 

Charles A. Green: On page eighteen, 
of April number of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, you write of electricity and how it 
helps growth of all plants., I have de- 
cided to tell you of my experience dur- 
ing the past two winters. I have a 
little “lean to’’ conservatory built in a 
southeast corner of our dwelling, 
it is heated by eight thirty-two candle 


power electric lights hung on long 
cords, the bulbs barely escaping the 
floor. When the lights were first put 


in my plants grew so rapidly I had to 
drop the lights low, and finally had to 
shade them. I never saw plants shoot 
up and grow so fast. Long before time 
to set out tomatoes they had bloomed 
and set fruit, egg plants, pepper, cab- 
bage and everything soon outgrew the 
place, and I scarcely knew what to do 
with them. This past winter I did not 
plant seeds so early, but my plants are 
running away with themselves before 
it is time to put them out in the garden, 
so you see it is true that electricity is 
a great stimulant to plant growth. I 
think it would be a great factor in 
forcing for early market. If all goes 
well, next winter I intend to grow let- 




















This is J. D. C. Kruger’s “‘Sundale” farm, Idaho, a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. 





twenty-five miles wide by fifty miles 
long. The soil is irrigated from a never 
failing supply of water from the snow 
clad mountains not far distant. There 
are parts of this valley which are ele- 
vated and cannot be irrigated, and parts 
of it are sandy and not very fertile, but 
the larger portion of it is suitable for 
fruit growing. 

Orchards twelve years planted are 
bearing full crops now. When the trees 
have been five years planted they usual- 
ly begin to bear, and yield eight to ten 
boxes per year’ when seven years 
planted. This locality has 600 feet more 
elevation than the Hood river district. 
The varieties of apples grown are Jona- 
than, Winesap, Spitzenberg, Northern 
Spy, Baldwin and Winter Banana. This 
section is seldom injured by late spring 
frosts owing to the elevation and the 
dryness of the atmosphere. Last year, 
1909, the apple crop was destroyed by 


late spring frosts which was the first 
injury done in thirty years. The city 


of Boise is fifty miles distant. All kinds 
of small fruits are grown in abundance. 
Two crops of strawberries are grown in 
one season, the first crop ripens early in 
July and the second in October. There 
is a good market for small fruits in 
Portland, Seattle, Boise and Spokane. 
Dr. Mitchell is anxious to learn about 
evaporation of apples as at present they 
have no manner of making use of the 
cull fruit and wind falls. His idea is 
to evaporate the apples in the best man- 
ner possible, making a gilt edge product, 
packing it in one pound packages. In 
this Snake river valley prunes are suc- 
cessfully grown, there being now thirty 
to forty acres of prunes. Alfalfa there 
yields six to eight tons per acre. The 
temperature seldom falls below zero. 
The doctor says that he will interest 
himself in bees as this valley is a great 
bee section. Twenty-two gallons of 
strained honey has been taken from one 
stand of bees in one season. A stand of 
bees means more than one swarm, but 
all are in one hive or compartments of 
one hive. The bees feed upon alfalfa, 
alsacke and white clover which they find 
in abundance, When asked what profit 


is expected from the apple orchard Dr. 
Mitchell replied, ‘“‘we expect to receive 
$2.00 per box for apples this season and 
the yield is figured at 7000° boxes from 


. 





tuce on one bench, I have been grow- 
ing flowers and only grew plants for 
spring planting. I think lettuce would 
grow fine. I must tell you what splen- 
did luck have had with growing mush- 
rooms, both in the cellar and under 
the benches, in my little conservatory. 
I planted the spawn the last day of 
October, 1909, and gathered the first 
mushrooms on February 28, 1910, four 
months after. I had almost given up 
hope of the beds doing anything when 
lo one morning I found the finest lot 
of beautiful white mushrooms pushing 
up the soil and peeping out at me. I 
was delighted, and called all the family 
to come rejoice wtih me. The beds are 
still sending up nice large ones, some 
weighing ten and some twelve ounces, 
and measuring five inches across the 
top. I had never failed to grow what- 
ever I had tried to before and when 
the mushrooms were so long coming 
I thought I was conquered at last, but 
not so yet, for I feel I am a success 
even at growing mushrooms. I am ex- 


perimenting now with the transplant- 
ing of spawn from the fields; don’t 
know yet what success I shall have. 


Will tell you sometime what success we 
have had with a garden we have made 
of the’ stickiest yellow clay, horse 
manure, and coal ashes. The vegetables 
we grow are wonderful in many ways, 
size, quality and variety, growing every- 
thing from the first radishes in the 
spring to the last corn and beans be- 
fore the frosts of the fall.—Mrs. W. H. 
Hampton. 

Queer Farming.—Probably the most 
unique dairy farm in the world is situ- 
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ated in New York city. There on the 
top of a six story building is a farm. 
The farm consists of a half blooded 


Holstein cow, half a dozen sheep, an 
Angora goat, a Shetland pony with her 
colt, a large shepherd dog, a number of 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese and 
some monkeys. From 1000 to 1500 
people visited the farm nightly during 
the past summer. 





I Rest in God, 
IT rest in God, and patiently abide, 
Like the young willows by the water- 
side; 
My roots reach out for Him, my leaves 
expand 
To catch His sun and dew on every hand, 


and- 


“Fruit Belt.” 


Notes from 
In purchasing spraying materials one 


should make sure that every original 
package is labeled so as to show the 
percentage of the principal ingredients, 
as well as the net weight or measure 
of the contents. 

The old saying that “tillage is 
manure,” if interpreted in terms of 
crop yield, is true, though, since tillage 
adds no plant food to the soil, the state- 
ment is not literally true. The benefit 
from preserving a soil mulch, with its 
consequent economy in the use of soil 
moisture, is sufficiently important to 
justify thorough tillage, 

Cultivation has a beneficial influence 
upon the soil by loosening it and mak- 
ing it more easily penetrated by moist- 
ure in the form of rain or dew. By 
keeping a blanket of loose soil three 
inches thick over the area not actually 
occupied by plants, the evaporation of 
soil moisture is reduced; more moist- 
ure is, therefore retained for the use 
of the plants in the rows. By conserv- 
ing moisture, cultivation tends to 
counter-balance the _ evil effect of 
drought. A better stand of plants can 
be maintained during a dry period on 
well-tilled ground than upon ground 
that is poorly cultivated. The mechani- 
cal effect of grinding the soil upon it- 


self during cultivation reduces it to 
smaller particles, thus exposing more 


surface to the action of soil moisture, 
and, as a result, increasing the available 
plant food. 

From forty acres set out largely to 
peach trees with 300 apple trees and a 
few pears and plums, Neil McCollein, of 
Hesperia, last fall, realized $3500. Mr. 
McCollein, in his earlier farm life, had 
only a smalk orchard, but realizing that 
with scientific methods, there was 
money in fruits, branched out. This 
is the result of proper care and spray- 
ing. The entire crop of the orchard 
was sold. 

I have known farmers to order plants 
of nursery agents at $2.50 a hundred 
and when fruiting time came round 
there were no berries. The cause of 
failure being the improper mating of 
varieties. Good plants can be bought 
at $1.00 a hundred or less and two 
hundred plants will supply a larger 
family with berries besides some big 
ones to brag about and give to your 
friends. <A good list of varieties is War- 
field, Beder, Wood, Dunlap, Crescent, 
Sample and Aroma and there are 
others. 

To the fruit growers of the future, 
the possibilities are great. With ex- 
ports fallen off in farm products, leads 
one to further encourage the farmer 
to produce more from the soil that these 
exports will be replaced. It is an im- 
portant task, but with the best methods 
the problem is solved. 

Organize to sell should be a watch- 
word. 
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MOTHER’S “NOTIONS” 
Good for Young People to Follow. 





little grandson often comes up 
how large the muscles of 


“My 
to show me 
his arms are. 
“He was a delicate child, but has de- 
veloped into a strong, healthy boy and 
Postum has been the principal factor. 
“I was induced to give him the Postum 
because of my own experience with it. 
“T am sixty years old, and have been 
a victim of nervous dyspepsia for many 


years. Have’ tried all sorts of medi- 
cines and had treatment from many 
physicians, but no permanent relief 
came. I believe nervous dyspeptics suf- 


fer more than other sick people, as they 
are affected mentally as well as physi- 
cally. 

“T used to read the Postum adver- 
tisements in our paper. At first I 
gave but little attention to them, think- 
ing it was a fraud like so many I had 
tried, but finally something in one of the 
advertisements made me conclude to 
try it. 

“T was very particular to have it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions, 
and used good, rich cream. It was very 
nice indeed, and about bedtime I said to 
the members of the family that I be- 
lieved I felt better. One of them iaughed 
and said, ‘That's another of mother’s 
notions,’ but the notion has not left me 
yet. 

“T continued to improve right along 
after leaving off coffee and taking Post- 
um, and now after three years’ use I 
feel so well that I am almost young 
again. I know Postum was the cause 
of the change in my health and I cannot 
say too much in its favor. I wish I 
could persuade all nervous people to 
use it.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Some Changes Made. 


The home on which the new couple 
had taken their abode was like that of 
many others in the rural districts. An 
attempt had been made to beautify the 
place with ornamental trees and shrubs 
with a limited knowledge as to where 
such ornamentals should be _ placed. 
Thus, the first thing to be done was 
to remove many trees that seemed to 
be out of place, and others that were 
crowded too closely together for the 
best effect. 

Although the grounds about the house 
occupied considerable space, there was 
no open spot left for the lawn. After 
considerable reasoning, a number of 
fine trees were dug out root and branch 
in order to leave an open space entire- 
ly unincumbered by trees or shrubs, 
which would be one of the many at- 
tractive features that could be intro- 
duced. Trees and shrubs are indeed 
beautiful, but in order to bring out 
their beauties, we must place them in 
contrast with open spaces where there 
is nothing but the green grass. 

The shrubs that Jessie found on the 
new home were few in number and em- 
braced but few varieties. Therefore, 
although the season was somewhat ad- 
vanced, and the leaves were beginning 
to open, Jessie made out an order for 
plants, vines and shrubs and sent it to 
her friend, the nurseryman, asking him 
to forward immediately by express, if, 
in his opinion, the season was not too 
far advanced. A reply came immediate- 
ly, that the items called for had been 
previously dug and were stored in a 
cool cellar, and were in splendid con- 
dition for transplanting. In a few days 
the package came by express. 

Jessie had planted a large bed of 
roses at the rear of the house, but 
a little to one side, not too conspicuous, 
and yet where a glimpse of it could be 
had from the road. There was also a 
large bed of hardy hydrangeas. 

Along the driveway, which led from 
the rear of the house she planted a 
border of flowering plants, geraniums, 
roses, ornamental grasses, plants with 
colored foliage, dahlias, balsams, helio- 
trope, and salvia. 

At the rear of the grounds she had 
a space twelve feet wide, plowed up 
across the entire plot and nicely fitted; 
here, in curved lines, she planted every 
variety of ornamental shrubs that she 
knew to be hardy and thrifty in that 
climate, including the Spirea, Smoke 
tree, Japan quince, Japan maples, 
Hardy hydrangeas, white and red lilacs, 
hardy orange, purple leaved_ beech, 
flowering almond, and here and there 
a rose, the Althea (Rose of Sharon), 
white and purple clematis, honeysuckle, 
and occasionally a Norway spruce or 
Arbor-vitae, and now and then a 
clump of ornamental grass. She plant- 
ed about the porches the _ wisteria, 
clematis and honeysuckle. 

The soil in most parts of the grounds 
was level and even, but was made more 
so by rolling with a heavy iron roller 
after rain, Where the ground was very 
rough, it was spaded and reseeded with 
lawn grass. Other places where there 
was slight unevenness an application of 
two or three inches of rich loamy soil 
was applied to fill up the cavities, 

The borders of the drives and walks 
were trimmed with a sharp spade, a 
strong line having been drawn to guide 
the workmen. There was no one thing 
done that cost so little and yet made 
such «an improvement in the appear- 
ance cf the place as this straightening 
the borders of the drives and walks, 
and removing the patches of grass that 
had grown up in the gravel. 

Many of the shrubs found growing 
on the place looked old and scraggy. 
She thinned out a large portion of the 
old branches, and headed them back 
nearly one-half, which induced a new 
growth and gave the shrubbery a fresh 
appearance. 

An abundance of manure was placed 
about these old shrubs also. The lawn 
at the same time received a dressing 
of high grade phosphate, at the rate 
of five hundred pounds per acre. 

The lawn mower was started im- 
mediately. It is surprising how much 
a lawn mower can beautify a rural 


place, and the expense is not large. It 
will not take an active man long to run 
a lawn mower over an acre of grass. 
A few years ago it was the custom of 
those who had several acres of house 
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grounds to purchase’a lawn mower that 
went by horse power. These have been 
largely discontinued for various reasons; 
one of which is, that the horses mark 
up the lawn with their hoofs after the 
rains; another is the expense of the 
machine. At the present time the hand 
lawn mower-is the one used in keeping 
the lawn shaved. There is no economy 
in neglecting to mow the lawn 
frequently. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
While Jessie superintended beautify- 


ing the lawn and grounds about the 
house, Harry was delegated to look 


after the family garden. Jessie did not 
bother herself about this, except to ad- 
vise what seeds should be planted. One 
day she wandered in the garden to see 
what Harry had been doing, when she 
found he had laid out a large portion 
of the garden in small beds, where he 
intended to sow seeds of various vege- 
tables. She explained to him that it 
was much better to plant the entire 
garden in rows, running the entire 
length, which would enable the garden 
fo be cultivated largely with a horse 
and cultivator. 

“Why,” said Harry, “you would not 
expect to put a horse and cultivator 
into a bed of beets or onions that was 
just coming up, would you?” 

“Certainly not,’ replied Jessie, ‘“‘when 
the plants are small, but after they 
have obtained size the horse and culti- 
vator can be run between them. In the 
case of onions, beets and lettuce, or 
other vegetables of that nature, you 
might sow two, three or four rows of 
seed just wide enough apart to admit 
the hoe, leaving a path between the 
onions and the beets for the horse and 
cultivator. When you come to the beans 
and corn, tomatoes, cabbage, cucumbers 
and other vines, leave plenty of room 
between the rows for the horse and 
cultivator.” 

“That may be a good plan,” replied 
Harry, “and save considerable weeding 
and hoeing by hand.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie, “I have noticed 
that most vegetable gardens are over- 
run with weeds in July and August, 
where they are planted in beds as you 
have begun to plant yours. A large 
part of the labor is saved by planting 
in long rows, and the work can largely 
be done with a horse and cultivator. It 
looks pretty on the start to have little 
beds here and there with paths between, 
but when the warm June showers come, 
and the weeds spring up rapidly in the 
beds and paths, it requires consider- 
able labor to subdue them with hands 
and hoe, and in most cases the young 
plants are overshadowed; few remain- 
ing, except to keep pace with the weeds, 
until a season of leisure can be secured.” 

Thereupon Harry changed his plans 
of the garden, leveling down the beds, 
and laying out the entire garden in 
rows from one end to the other. The 
fence that had surrounded the garden 


was taken down, thus uniting the 
garden with the grounds about the 
house. - Besides the vegetables Jessie 


induced Harry to sow seeds of annual 


flowers. Thus the garden was not only 
of practical value, but a thing of 
beauty. Here the young couple often 


walked in the morning and evening, 
watching the growth of various plants. 

“How is it taat many people have no 
garden, therefore no vegetables and 
other garden luxuries?” asked Harry. 

“It is partly owing to shiftlessness, 
and partly to overwork in other depart- 
ments that seem to be more important,” 
replied Jessie. ‘The farmers about here 
are in debt. They consider their first 
duty to be the payment of interest and 
taxes. The garden does not seem to 
help to pay debts, therefore is neglected. 
But it does help. It is a _ profitable 
feature of every home. It tends to in- 
crease the healthfulness of the house- 
hold. It saves doctors’ bills. It makes 
the farm home attractive. It embellishes 
the table. Think of the asparagus bed 
which is growing so vigorously. Those 
long rows will supply a family daily 
for months with a healthful and palat- 
able dish, that is available soon after 
the snow disappears in the spring, be- 
fore any other green plant is available.” 

“What comes next as regards date?” 
asked Harry. 

“Next comes the lettuce and then 
radishes, followed soon by the early 
strawberries. How are the strawberry 
beds promising?” 

“They are‘full of blossoms, and green 
fruit has already begun to set. 





We. 


have gone through them to-day with 
hoes for the last time before fruiting.” 
Peddling Strawberries. 

Harry had much to learn in regard 
to practical fruit growing. His first 
important lesson was in the manage- 
ment of fruit pickers. These were gath- 
ered from the neighboring village and 
were a wild and unmanageable set. The 
first day they were engaged in picking 
early strawberries they nearly drove 
Harry to distraction by their disorderly 
conduct. He attempted to keep each 
picker upon a row by himself, and so 
started them, but by the time’ he had 
the last picker placed upon the row, 
the first ones were tearing about on 
rows occupied by others, who happened 
to be their friends, and whom they 
desired to get near for the sake of visit- 
ing, or on the supposition that the row 
was better than the one they were 
picking. 

Whenever the fruit became thin on 
one row, the pickers would skip and not 
pick it at all, dodging over until they 
arrived at a point where the berries 
were more plentiful. He tried every 
method in his power to create order out 
of disorder, with only partial success. 
He also had difficulty in getting the 
pickers to fill their boxes evenly full; 
many of them would bring in their 
trays with the boxes only partially full; 
some of them would stuff leaves into 
the lower corner of the boxes in order 
to fill them up sooner; others would get 
green berries, and those with blossoms 
on, mixed in with the ripe fruit, injur- 
ing the appearance of the berries. 

Some of the time Harry’s attention 
would be entirely occupied in filling the 
crates when he would return to the 
rows he would find all sorts of mischief 
going on. 

At noon, the first day, he drove to 
the house with the first load of straw- 
berries announcing that he was going to 
the village to sell them. 

“T am going too,” said Jessie. 

A few moments later they leaped into 
the wagon and drove off to the town. 

“Isn’t this fine?’’ said Jessie. 

“Splendid!” said Harry; ‘‘much better 
than watching the pickers; I tell you, 
I had a hard time. I am going to dis- 
charge a lot of those urchins. Some 
of them are too smart; some are lazy, 
and some are absolutely dishonest.” 

“I am going to stop at the next 
house,” said Harry, “and see if they 
want some strawberries.” 

Woman too Poor to Buy. 

Arriving at the house, he alighted 
and rapped at the front door, and the 
lady of the house appeared. He showed 
her a basket of the strawberries and 
asked her if she desired to buy any. 
She gazed intently at the tempting fruit; 
stood in silence for a long time, finally 
asked how much they were a quart. 
“Ten cents,’ replied Harry. She con- 
tinued to gaze in silence, it seemed to 
Harry half an hour. By and by she 
exclaimed: “Ten cents a quart!” ‘Ten 
cents a quart,” replied Harry. An- 
other long pause. 

“Do you wish to buy any of these 
berries?” Another long pause. 

“Well, I guess not.” 

“Did -you sell any,’’ asked Jessie, as 
Harry returned rather crestfallen. 

“No; that is the queerest woman I 
ever saw. Didn’t seem to know whether 
she wanted them or not.” 

“Do you suppose she had any money, 
Harry, to pay for them?” 

“Possibly not. They seem to be poor 
people. If I thought so I would go 
back and give her some‘of these ber- 
ries.”’ 

“There are many people who have 
not a cent in the house to pay for any 
item of food, much less luxuries like 
strawberries. We who have money are 
apt to think everybody else has, but 
there are very many of apparently well- 
to-do farmers who often haven’t a dol- 
lar in the house—or a shilling. Evi- 
dently that woman wanted the straw- 
berries; she was longing for them but 
hadn’t the means to pay for them.” 

“T will find out in the village,” said 
Harry, “and leave her some on the way 
back.” 

At the next house Harry saw an elder- 
ly gentleman in the yard and inquired 
if they wanted any strawberries to-day. 

“No, I thank you, we have a good 
supply,” he replied, disappearing around 
the corner of the house. Before Harry 
could start the horse, a woman darted 
out of the house and motioned for him 
to wait. “Don’t pay any attention to 
that man who told you we had plenty 
of berries,” she said. ‘‘We haven’t had 
a berry this year. We are just starving 
for some! He is too stingy to buy them. 
He thought he would get rid of you 
in that way. What do you ask for 
them?” 

“Ten cents a quart,” said Harry, 
“and eight cents a quart by the crate.’ 
“Then I will take a crate.” 

The berries were unloaded and paid 


tor. Arriving at the village, Harry found 
the stores were destitute of fruit, and 
all that he had left were sold at short 
notice, and at good prices, excepting a 
few quarts which he saved for a specia} 
purpose. Before returning, he called at 
the hotels and engaged to supply them 
for the season. 

Harry made inquiries about the 
woman who looked so longingly at the 
berries on his way, down, and found 
she was poor and deserving. Her hus- 
band had been sick for a long time. 
He made her happy by presenting her 
with six quarts of his finest strawberries, 

Features of Married Life. 


The buds of spring gradually un- 
folded into the blossoms of summer, 
and yet the honeymoon continued in the 
home ‘of .our friends. 

I cannot say that there were no dis- 
agreements in the household. I have 
heard of newly married couples who 
never disagree, and who never speak 
to each other except in words of en- 
dearment and affection, but I am com- 
pelled to state that I have met very 
few such in real life. We often meet 
with this class of perfection in ro- 
mances, but even there, I have thought 
the writer open to criticism for paint- 
ing his picture in such bright colors. 
Life is nowhere made up of sunshine 
atone. The most beautiful painting 
is made of lights and shadows, and the 
greater the contrast between the lights 
and shades, the more striking is the 
picture. We would all tire of continu- 
ous fair weather unrufled by a cloud. 
After a‘short time we would long for 
2a shower to break the monotony. This 
is my complaint of the climate in Cali- 
fornia. Day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, the sun rises 
and crosses the heavens with glaring 
brilliancy—the sky not decorated with 
even the smallest cloud. 

From what I can learn from the ex- 
perience of other married people, and 
from my own, I would say that continu- 
ous sunshine over the domestic hearth, 
is not expected nor desired. It should 
not be supposed that the views of the 
husband will agree precisely with those 
of his wife, nor that the views of the 
wife should agree precisely with those 
of the husband. In fact, the greater the 
intelligence of the husband or the wife, 
the greater will be the differences that 
will arise between them on various sub- 
jects. 

Do we not derive our greatest pleas- 
ures from chance acquaintances, by 
the differences between our views and 
theirs? Some congeniality between the 
two would certainly be necessary. This 
congeniality is always conceded between 
the husband and. wife through affec- 
tion, and yet they may disagree. 

Marriage is a great factor in build- 
ing character, in subduing selfishness 
and in making us better christians. The 
first lesson that young married people 
learn is that they cannot possibly live 
together happily and be entirely selfish. 
The husband must sacrifice his inclina- 
tions to those of his wife, and the wife 
must give up long cherishéd plans at 
the request of the husband. The home 
is a little community in which self is 
partially ignored for the good of the 
household in general, of which the 
children often constitute the most im- 
portant factor. 

Where can you find a more complete 
example of selfishness than in a rich old 


bachelor, unless indeed he has had 
mother or sisters, relatives or friends 
depending upon his bounty. The un- 


married man who lives alone by him- 
self is miserable on account of selfish- 
ness. It is strange, but true, that human 
beings can be happy only through mak- 
ing others happy. Were I asked to give 
a recipe for a happy Christmas, I should 
say, go to work to make somebody’s 
Christmas the happiest they have ever 
known. This is the recipe for domestic 
happiness. The selfish man takes no 
enjoyment in his home. It is only he 
who can sacrifice himself for the com- 
fort or pleasure of his wife or children, 
who enjoys married life. 

It is surprising how trifling an affair 
may be that which for a moment, sep- 
arates through ruffled temper the hus- 
band and wife. A slight event, such as 
the accidental dropping off of a button, 
an aching tooth, orseven a sore toe, may 
for a brief moment cast a shadow over 
the domestic hearth. For an instant 
the trouble seems monstrous and appal- 
ling, and yet in a few moments, both 
husband and wife may burst into laugh- 
ing over the ridiculousness of the im- 
pending disaster. 

Reason for It. 

One reason why rural life is not more 
enjoyable to many is, that anxious cares, 
economies, and over-work drive out 
pleasure. How many farmers, with their 
wives and children, are day after day 
utterly worn out with the day’s work. 
Their labors are so severe they are un- 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 


Anica 


Worried Lover. 


A lad 21 years old and a girl of 18 
years are in trouble. They love each 
other but the parents of the girl object 
to the attentions of the young man, 
thus they are parted with tears stream- 
ing down the rosy cheeks of the girl 
and a heavy cloud hanging over the 
life of the young man. 

Aunt Hannah’s' reply: Remember 
that you are both young, that you both 
have much to learn in the next four 
or five years. You are too young to 
get married. The best thing the young 
man can do is to make himself worthy 
of the girl by living a correct life and 
doing something worthy of the respect 
of every one concerned. There is al- 
ways hope for the young man when he 
is assured that the girl he admires has 
affection for him and is honest and true. 
If the parents have no valid objection 
to the young lover they are not wise 
and may change their minds for the 
better. Therefore my advice is forbear- 
ance. Exercise your patience. This is 
good practice in any event. As the old 
song says, “wait until the clouds roll 
by.” It is not likely that the young 
man is capable at present of earning 
enough money to support a home of 
his own. This may be the objection 
of the parents. It is a valid objection. 
No man should marry until he is able 
to support a family. The troubles of 
young people if rightly and bravely 
borne usually prove in the course of 
years to be blessings in disguise. We 
need discipline. It would not be well 
for us if everything went smoothly and 
we had precisely our way in regard to 
our affairs. Take the brook for instance. 
It is much more beautiful when its 
pathway is impeded by stones and rocks 
than when the waters move smoothly 
over a sandy bed. Young people who 
are brought up on a bed of roses seldom 
amount to much of anything. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I am not, by 
any means, a bad looking girl, of seven- 
teen, and seek your kind advice. 

1. How can I wear my hair to look 
girlish and without wearing much false 
hair? It is quite short, not more than 
six inches. My hair is quite curly at 
times and as I would like it to be so at 
all times would you kindly send me a 
recipe to help me keep my curls? 

2. Would it be right for me to speak 
first to a young man who is a clerk ina 
store, where my mother and I have 
been steady customers for years and 
where I have met the young man often? 
Mother thought it terrible that I did not 
speak to him when mecting on the 
street the other day. Is it wrong that 
I did not? 

3. How should I act to make friends 
wherever I go? Should I act in my 
own natural way or not? Being of a 
jolly nature and quite a “cut-up.” 

4. Should I hide my hearty laugh in 
my handkerchief or not? 

5. How should I act and converse 
on a train?—H. B., Pa. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: (1) I can 
only suggest that you keep the hair dry 
and fluffy without oil. 

(2) It would not be proper for you 
to speak familiarly to the young clerk 
to whom you have not been introduced, 
whom you see at the store often, but 
there would be no harm in your nod- 
ding to him if you meet him on the 
street. Social rules are not in all cases 
absolutely binding. For instance you 
would not be committing a breach of 
etiquette to thank the man who might 
save you from drowning, or to recognize 
him wherever you saw him thereafter. 
though you might never have been in- 
troduced to this man. 

(3) One good way for making 
friends is to indicate by your conduct 
that you desire the happiness and pleas- 
ure of your associates more than your 
own happiness or pleasure, that you 
are willing to sacrifice your own com- 
fort somewhat for the good of others. 
No one who is continually talking of 
her own ills and misfortunes can be- 
come popular. Try to talk about pleas 
ant things, things intellectually interest- 
ing. Be a good listener. It may be 
better to talk too little than te talk 
too much. Always appear neatly and 
Well dressed but not overdressed. 

(4) We all like to see individuality 
in our friends. We would not like to 
have them all appear alike. A good 
hearty laugh is desirable but the 
laughter should not be too loud. Do 
not strive to conceal your individuality 
which may be your chief charm. Self- 
consciousness leads to stiffness of ap- 
pearance. While in society try to for- 
get yourself, thinking of others and of 





what you have to communicate. 


(5) You have not the same liberty 
of conduct on a train of cars or any 
other public place that you would have 
in a private parlor, therefore your con- 
duct on a train and your conversation 
should be somewhat subdued in tone. 





“Only a Dog.” 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Malcolm Moffett. 
~ Only a dog! An 
VS uncommon dog, ’tis 
6 true, still just a 
dog. Lying there 
Fa mangled heap— 
mlifeless. Why 
2#should I care? 
E-There is no dearth 
of dogs. Yet I do. 
You have been a 
friend. How good 
When only a pup they gave 
We played to- 





a friend! 
you to me—a child. 
gether happy and unconscious; un- 
knowing of life, its vagaries, its cruel 


stings or e’en its deeper pleasures. 
Ofttimes I whispered childish secrets to 
you. Maybe you understood. I thought 
so. Leastwise you never told. That’s 
something. 

Sometimes we quarreled, but we 
were soon fast friends again. You did 
not hold resentment, so how could I? 
That, too, is something. 

Also I knew that when you in canine 
way caressed my hand or proffered me 
a friendly paw you were sincere. You 
did not mask your feelings as so many 
persons do. When you snarled you 
meant it. 

No matter what shadow crossed my 
life and brought me anxious care, no 
matter how dark the clouds that 
dimmed the sun of joy, nor how many 
human friends forsook me in my need, 
you remained always the same—de- 
voted. And when in moody solitude I 
railed at all the world, recounted all 
my sorrows, arrayed before my mind 
whole multitudes of wrongs, it seemed 
you almost understood and in your eyes 
there seemed to glow the light of sym- 
pathy. 

He who fashioned both our lives 
withheld from you the power of speech 
and some measure of understanding; 
shortened your span of life, so that 
while you were growing aged I only 
passed on life’s highway from child- 
hood unto youth with many years be- 
fore. Accident brought the selfsame 


end that time would soon have brought 
and self-centered man has held no hope 


of future life for you. If that be true 
this is for you the end. Your life is 
only a memory entwining midst more 
sacred things that link the past to 
present. Yet withal, a memory of 
faithfulness and fidelity. And that is 
much. 


oO. 





The Time to Plant Bulbs. 

Hyacinths, lilies, tulips, narcissi and 
numerous other bulbs should be planted 
now for spring and summer bloom- 
ing, says “Southern Orchards and 
Homes.” 

Not the size but the firmness of the 
bulb indicates the quality of the flowers 
that will be produced. In other words, 
two bulbs of the same size and firmness 
will produce flowers of the same qual- 
ity, but if one of them be soft, there 
will be a very perceptible difference 
in the blooms produced in favor of 
the firm bulb. 

In nearly every home there is some 
one who loves to cultivate flowers in 
winter, and there are always one or 
more windows that can be used for that 
purpose. To make _ these windows 
bowers of beauty during the winter is 
only a question of knowledge which 
will lead to a proper selection of kinds. 

Bulbs like soil that is light in texture 
and gives good drainage, but they de- 
mand good soil. Good garden loam 
will answer, but a rich sandy soil mixed 
with a small quantity of leaf mold is 
preferable. Do not use manure unless 
it is very old—that is, well rotted and 
pulverized, and then only in small quan- 
tities, or it may cause decay or a too 
rank growth of foliage. Bulbs may be 
planted from September to December, 
but the earlier the better, if desired 
for early blooming. In planting bulbs 
in pots, set just below the surface of 
the soil, so that the bulb will be en- 
tirely covered. Do not press them in 
by force, as this packs the soil and 
when the roots start is liable to lift 
the bulb. Water well and set away in 
a cool, dark place to make root: Water 
from time to time as they become dry. 
They should remain in this position at 
least four weeks, as it is desirable that 
they have good roots before bringing 
them out. When brought to the light, 
the pots should be placed in a bright, 
sunny window. Water frequently and 
give plenty of fresh air. 


Editors note: Plant paenae roots, 
grape vines, blackberry, red raspberry, 
currant, gooseberry, and all hardy fruit 
and ornamental trees in October, No- 
vember or December.—C. A. Green. 





——) 
About Intemperance, 

Young man, look at this bottle, gaze 
on it, but shudder as you gaze. These 
sparkling drops are murderers in dis- 
guise, widows’ groans and orphans’ 
tears. It is in no one’s power to un- 
fold the history of the dark record of 
the past to point you. to those who 
sleep in a drunkard’s grave. Intoxicat- 
ing drink causes more vice and sorrow 
than war and pestilence combined. 

Young men, let me say to you, bright 
as your morning sun shines and high 
as your hopes beat in your bosom, if 
you begin drinking even temperately 
your bright morning will end in clouds 
and darkness. Look at the generation 
who have preceded you. The morning 
of their lives dawned as bright as yours 
but where are thousands of them to- 
day? 

Dear friends, don’t laugh at the 
drunken man, reeling as he walks; he 
may have a wife waiting for him to 
come home, shedding tears, and a 
mother or sister in grief and sorrow 
at his downfall. Care for him until 
sobered, then talk to him like he was 
your own brother on the road to eternal 
ruin. 

In some foreign countries the taste 
for intoxicating drinks has been cured. 
Men put in prison for crimes caused 
by drunkenness are fed on _ bread, 
soaked in whisky, beer or the drinks 
they like best. The prisoner at first 
takes his meal very freely, but soon 
gets a distaste, and has to be hungry 
to eat it, and never likes the drink 
again that he had loved so well. Hat- 
ing fruit daily has decreased the crav- 
ing for strong drinks, also. As long as 
my health is spared I shall urge young 
men to shun intoxicating drinks and 
tobacco.—Jacob Faith. ~ 





The Potato.—As to the origin of the 
potato, the cyclopedias tell us that it is 
well known. They say that it was first 
brought. into Spain from Quito, which 
is south of Columbia, but that the wild 
plant exists in a good many other places. 
They do not say that it was native to 
North as well as South America, but 
that is the fact, and the Indians of the 
Atlantic coast cultivated it. 

















tell you. 


only forthe Victor. 









Hear tk 
Victor'z 


We want you to know this wonderful instrument as we know it; to hear 
it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in recent years; 


to enjoy with us and the thousands upon thousands of Victor owners, the 


world’s best music played as you have never heard it before. 

You have no idea what a lot of pleasure you are missing by not being acquainted 
with the Victor and its delightful music. 

There’s no end of enjoyment in hearing the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest 
opera stars and the music of the most famous bands and orchestras. 

Or you may prefer to hear favorite old-time ballad , or the latest popular songs, or 
high-class vaudeville sketches, or sacred music, or—whatever you want in music and 
entertainment you get it at its best on the Victor. 

So go and hear the Victor at the nearest Victor dealer’s. 
and as you listen you’ll realize why the Victor is universally acknowledged the greatest 
musical instrument the world has ever known. 

If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is in your neighborhood, write us and we’ll 
Write to us anyway (use the coupon) for the Victor catalogs showing the 
different styles of the Victor, giving a list of the more than 3000 Victor Records, ; 
and containing pictures of the greatest singers and musicians who make records L 

Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. 
Victor Double-faced Records are of the same high quality as Victor Single- 







En faced Records. The only difference is in the price. Buy double-faced if the 
ty , y P | 
a. combination suits you. 
& _* 
%% “ti ‘a New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
eo ° ¢e - e . 
a ugh’ Sees "igen every Victor Victor Talking Machine Co. 
o4% » ee lith and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. ° 
A Pg bPo,° o. mabeee Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, poeta Distributors 
() 
ty % %,% &, To get best results, use only 
Ye, we nO, Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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Pe Se “ea? gf And be sure 
a. to hear the 
~ > *, ° ° Victor-Victrola XVI 
4 Victor-Victrola “$200 and $250 


You’re sure to enjoy it, 
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Victor I, $25 
Other styles $10 to $100 











Victor-Victrola XII 
$125 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


, Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A — Speedy and Positive Cure for 


“2. Sweeny, on d Hoo 
oe Bye er, Win 
s, and all as, bo aa Spavin, 


Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasi 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes 
Bunches from Forses or Cattle. 
as e gman, Remedy for Ri 
~_— Sore Throat, %te., it Rhoumatl le. 
ay bottle of Caustic ‘Dalen sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price 
per bottle. Sol a, druggists, or sent by ex- 
with full directions for 
” nd for descriptive ciroulars, 
testimonials, etc. dress 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


TRY THE SMITHFREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
on every stump of timbered farm in the 
country. It has 9 cost record of 5¢ a 
stump where the stumps run from | to 3 
ee cn or 1 rig eg 

y, doing the Omen. Write to- 
day fot our a and FREE o TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 9 Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mino. 


BIG MONEY 


CROWINC MUSHROOMS 
Big profits. Big demand. Easy to grow. 
Practical and reliable instructions from the 
y largest grower in the U.S. given free. 12 years 
experience. Write for book and particulars. 
Jackson Mushroom 




















arm 
CHICAGO. 


HARVESTER with Binder Attachment cuts 

aui throws in piles on harvester or winrow. 

Man and horse — and shocks equal with a 

corn binder. Sold in every state. Price $20 

with Binder Attachment. Cc. MONTGOM 

ERY, of Texaline, Tex., writes: ‘‘The harvester has proven ail 

you claim for it. With ‘the assistance of one man cut and bound 

over 1€0 acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.’’ Testi- 
moniais and catalog free, showing picture of harvester, 

NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KAN. 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 

World's headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, 

Fans, Toys, Railways; Batteries, Belts, 
Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Plants, Books. 
If it’s electric we haveit. Undersell all. Fortune for agents. Big 
catalogue, 4 cents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NEWTON'S Merc iscisceion cure. 
meme Se Seo 


5774 N. Western Avenue, 















come moneyrefunded. $i percan 
ey a at dealers, or express - 
paid. Send for bookle 


THE WEWTON REMEDY CO. 
TOLEDG, OH0. 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
-20. I ee wheels % to4in.tread. Buz 
‘ops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top ey $3, Harness 
Learn how to aor direct, Catalog free, r Wheels, 
$5.50. Wagon Umbrella Faxa, WM. BOO Gia’ti, 0. 


¥ ATENTS Watson 5 - Coleman, West, 
ington, D. Books free. High- 

est eng Best results, 

A TREE IS KNOWN BY 

ITS FRUIT AND NOT BY 

<o PICTURES OR TALK. 
GREEN’S TREES HAVE 

QUALITY AND ARE 

TRUE TO NAME. ASK 

MEN WHO HAVE 

BOUGHT TREES OF 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., DUR- 

ING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


$224 TO $244 YEARLY fica vanches: 
in solid branches. 
Founded 1830. Has had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Stenovraphy, Domestic Economy, 
Agricuiture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 
All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. Safe 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 


ONCE, IN A LIFE TIME 





























is often enough todo some things. It’s often enough 
to buy a wagon if you buy the rightkind. The 





ELECTRIC “27% con 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First, the “4 
ofa a depends upon the wheels. This on 

equi: with our Electric Steel Wheels, with straight 
tagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
to60in. Itlasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs sant crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
ell or dry out. Angie ya. hounds, 

THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE 


Don’t buy a A oe until you get our free book. ‘*Wheel Sense.” 


ELEOTBIO WHEEL OU. , Box 24 Quin 
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|of their father and are still 
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The Country Boy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lincoln Rappleye. 


I wish I was a country boy, 
With freckles on my nose. 

For then I'd go barefooted, 
And maybe stub my toes. 


I'd rise each morn at 4 A. M,, 
And milk a dozen kine, 

And feed about a hundred pigs, 
Oh, wouldn’t that be fine. 


And then the horses I would feed, 
And carry them some drink. 

The pails of water, they would weigh, 
A thousand pounds, I think. 


Oh, I would work about four hours, 
Before having any grub. 

And maybe ’bout a thousand times, 
Every toe I'd stub. 


I’d paddle in the wat’rin trough, 
And maybe go in swimmin’, 

Even if ’twas ’gainst the rules, 
And I had to take a trimmin’. 


I’d rob the nests of bumble bees, 
And swaller all their honey. 

Make no difference ’f I got stung, 
Oh, wouldn’t it be funny. 


Oh, I would be so happy, 
That I was borned a boy. 

I'd be just almost bustin’ 
With gratitude and joy. 


Our Farm Boys. 


There are many young men to-day 
who are still laboring upon the farm 
being 
directed by his will, and a measure of 
his control. They have reached the 
age when they should begin to work 
out their own plans and prove their 
own ability to manage and direct a 
farm in their own way and upon their 
own responsibility, says the “N. W. 
Agriculturist.”. This cannot be done 
when they have no sense of responsi- 
bility. They should be thrown upon 
their own resources except so far as the 
joint earnings of the family will permit 
the giving of a reasonable amount to 
give them the beginning of an inde- 
pendent farm home. While the father 
still lives and is in good health and 
strength he can act as an adviser. The 
money which may possibly lie in a bank 
drawing a small rate of interest can be 
far better used by putting it into the 
hands of these sons and let that capi- 
tal be a means of discipline in establish- 
ing that measure of self confidence by 
which they can establish and maintain 
a home of their own. The father can 
direct this process to a certain extent. 
The good which will come to such sons 
from such a proceeding will be far 
in excess of the good which those young 
men will receive by having a certain 
amount of money left to them after 
the father shall have ceased to be pres- 
ent with them. 
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Blanching Celery. 

Blanching celery in hot weather is 
not so easily accomplished as in the 
fall, says “Farm Progress.” Soil at 
this season affords most favorable con- 
ditions for rust. Instead of this method 
twelve-inch boards are used. Only 
good lumber is purchased, cleats are 
nailed on to prevent splitting, and the 
boards are as well cared for as the hot 
bed sash, far better than many a 
gardener cares for them. Each board 
does service six to seven times in a 
season. 

When the plants are twelve inches 
high, the boards are set beside them 
and fastened in place with clamps made 
from a piece of heavy wire about ten 
inches long, and bent to a little less 
than a right angle two inches from each 
end. Pairs of rows are selected at in- 
tervals over the field for the first 
blanching. In this way wagon ways 
are opened and labor is saved in mov- 
ing the boards from row to row. The 
process requires from ten days to two 
weeks, according to weather conditions. 
When ready for market the celery is 
dug with spades and stripped of out- 
side leaves in the field. It is hauled 
to a shed, trimmed, washed with a 
hose, bunched and scrubbed. The root 
is cut to a four-sided wedge and three 
or four stalks are tied at top and bot- 
tom into a flat bunch. 

They Were Bullets. 

A young woman from the city had 
been staying on a ranch up in the cat- 
tle country for a few weeks. Seeing 
some calves running across a pasture, 
she exclaimed, “Oh! what pretty cow- 
lets.” 

“Yes, miss,” drawled the ranchman, 
pulling his moustache to conceal a 
smile, “they are pretty, but them’s bul- 








lets.” 
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Starting Fruit With Ten Acres. 

I think from my own experience 
that a great many people make a mise 
take in trying to get too much land at 
first, when they are young and have 
not had the experience that is necessary 
for success with a large farm, says R. B. 
Rushing, in ‘“Farmer’s Voice.” 

When I was a boy I used to work 
for the neighbors for 25 cents and 30 
cents per day, and had to work hard 
to satisfy the man that I was working 
for. As I grew older it appeared to 
me that I could run a little business 
of my own, but as I was a poor boy I 
hardly knew how to get started. How- 
ever, I determined to try it and see 
what I could do. So, at the age of 
eighteen, I fell in love with a little 
farm of ten acres, that was only a few 
miles from where I had been working, 
and made a deal for same, giving (or 
rather promising to give) $1000 for it. 
As many young men must do to-day, 
I went in debt for that little farm, 
and thought I had made the biggest 
deal that ever was made. It was too 





carded the use of setting hens for jp. 
cubators, as the incubator is so much 
more profitable. 





Will Start a Toad Farm. 

One million toads are to be bred by 
Richard Dray, a gardener from Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Dray has faith in the ability 
of the common toad to protect plant 
life from destructive insects, says the 
N. Y. “Times,” and hopes to convince 
farmers that the toad is their friend. 
He will be the first toad salesman in 
the world. 

“It is amazing,” said Mr. Dray, “that 
farmers know so little about the value 
of the common toad. I intend to start 
a Society for the Protection of the Toad. 

“The hunger of the toad is prodigious, 
It has been estimated that one toad 
will devour in thirty days 700 cutworms, 
1000 ants, 150 weevils, 140 ground 
heetles and 600 myriapods, all harmfu] 
to vegetation. The brown-tail moth also 
is eaten in vast numbers. 

“A shilling apiece has been paid by 
English gardeners for full-grown toads. 
They are better than any artificial 
method for the destruction of plant- 
destroying insects. In England, as in 
Australia, artificial propagation has 
been begun. 

“A breeding place will be established 
near a shallow, stagnant pool. They 
are not amphibious, like the frog, and 
the water is needed only for breeding 
purpose. Artificial shelters may be 








The upper picture is a photograph where grape and peach baskets are made. 
is a scene on the fruit farm of H. Dorman. 





The lower photograph 





big for me, as it took me several years 
to pay for it. 

We devoted a small piece of land to 
onions, which always bring a good 
profit. We had some berry patches, 
which made money for us, and we 
raised all the chickens we could with 
hens for incubators and brooders. At 
the end of five years after we were 
married, we found ourselves out of 
debt by selling the mules, and had 
twenty dollars beside. We thought this 
was doing well and turned around and 
bought another team on credit. 


By this time we were getting where 
we could begin to do something, and in 
a few years we added another ten acres 
to our farm. This made twenty acres 
in all, and I have seen better land than 
some of it was, for it had to be built 
up before I could raise much of any- 
thing on it. I still made a specialty of 
gardening, with the addition of a little 
dairying, which was very helpful to my 
farm. As the years roll on, by adding 
a little at a time as we can pay for it, 
we find we have a farm of 200 acres 
of as good land as there is to be 
found anywhere in this country. We 
do not confine ourselves to any one 
special line, but aim to raise as near 
everything in a general line as possible. 
We try to raise a good many sheep 
every year, as there is good money in 
thém, and they are about the best soil 
improvers. 

I have a little orchard of twenty-five 
acres just coming into bearing that has 
for the last two years paid me the sum 
of $2000 each year. This is not extra 
big for the orchard, but it is not doing 
its best. About one-third of this is 
deducted for expenses, which leaves me 
a handsome amount beside. I still hold 
on to my berry patches, and have made 
as high as $150 per acre. In conjunc- 
tion with this, my dairy of ten 
cows pays me a good amount, besides 
furnishing a great amount of fertilizer. 

The hogs must not be left out, as 
they work so well with the dairy and 
gardening business. My good wife has 
not forgotten her poultry, but has dis- 


erected by digging shallow holes and 
covering them partially with a board 
or flat stone. These will be used by 
day, the toad sallying forth at night to 
eat. 

“T do not expect to receive a shilling 
each. Twenty-five cents a hundred 
would pay a handsome profit.” 


. 
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Test of Value of Manure. 

Two years ago I put on ten or twelve 
tons of manure to the acre for fall 
wheat. On the manured part it yielded 
twenty-seven bushels to the acre, on 
unmanured ten bushels. The soil is 
sandy loam. 

The last named part was a dry strip 
of land along a twenty foot river bank. 
Then again, one of the cement gutters 
in the stable was not water tight, but 
has since been repaired, so that in two 
ways it was not a fair test. It is my 
contention that a man ought to have 
fair wages for attending to beef cattle, 
and have the manure for profit besides 
The manure alone is not enough in 
comparison to the wages of other 
trades, 

A couple of years ago, when hogs 
dropped to about 5c per pound, and 
feed rose to about the same price as 
it is now, how quickly farmers dropped 
out of the business. They would have 
been as well off if they had stayed 





-with it, but it showed they were not 


satisfied to work for the manure, as 
the housing of animals has to be reck- 
oned. Modern farming has to be run 
more on a wage and ire basis than 
in the past. 
Feeding According to Needs. 
While it is always essential that ani- 
mals be well fed and cared for, it is 
oftentimes found that the cow produc- 
ing the largest amount of milk is not 
necessarily the animal which devours 
the most feed, and for this reason the 
owner should learn the temperament 
of each individual animal, and feed it 
accordingly, in this way realizing profits 
which might otherwise be wasted. 
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Who Makes High Prices? 


“'Taint me,’ says the farmer, 
“Who's gettin’ th’ stuff.” 
“’Taint me,” says the packer; 
“I get just enough 

To pay- a small profit, 
As fair as can be.” 

And all of them chorus 
Together “’Taint me.” 


“'Taint me,” 
“My margin’s the same.’ 

“’Taint me,” says the huckster, 
“Who’s bracin’ the game.” 

“Taint me,” says the gardener; 
“I’m poor all th’ time.” 

“'Taint me,” says the grocer; 
“I ain’t seen a dime.” 

—J. W. Foley, New York “Times.” 


Vv 


Reward of Labor and Pluck. 
What One Woman Did. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
About twenty years ago there moved to 
our town a family consisting of father 
(a cripple), mother and three small 
children, two boys and a baby girl. 
They were very poor. They had been 
renting high priced land for money 
rent. The past year was very wet and 
crops were poor. By the time they 
had paid the rent and other indebted- 
ness they had nothing but their house- 
hold goods. They rented a small house 
and garden. The father did what work 
he could get and was able to do, the 
mother raised a good garden and did 
what sewing she could get to do. Thus 
they lived the first year. Then they 
borrowed $150 to buy three lots and 
took out three shares in the Building 
and Loan to build a two-room house on 
them. The lots were bare but they 
went to work to make a home. The 
father doing what he was able to with 
his failing health, the mother dress- 
making, taking care of the family, do- 
ing the housework and raising a good 
garden each year. The first year they 
bought six -apple trees, six each of 
blackberries and raspberries, and ob- 
tained of neighbors slips of gooseber- 
ries, currants, strawberries and rhu- 
barb, and each year adding something 
until they had pear, peach, cherry and 
plum trees, a few of each, also adding 
two rooms to the house. By chance one 
day there fell in the mother’s hands a 
part of a copy of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. She liked it so well that, 
though she could ill afford to, she sent 
50 cents for one year’s subscription, 
and by its advice, she says, their success 
with their fruit is due, they had all 
they wanted to use when ripe and to 
can, but when the subscription became 
due again they could not spare the 
money to renew but Mr. Green kindly 
sent it on until the mother one day 
sent an article to the paper for which 
Mr. Green kindly allowed her three 
years’ subscription. The children were 
sent to school as they became old 
enough and the boys worked in sum- 
mer for the farmers near town and 
went to school in winter. They gave 
their three oldest children a high school 
education. A son that came to them 
since moving here was in the eighth 
grade when they moved west four years 
ago. The two oldest boys are now 
mechanics getting good wages, the 
daughter is a school teacher, the 
youngest boy is clerking in a store; all 
are loved and respected. The father 
has gone to his reward, the mother is 
enjoying her well earned rest, but she 
still takes the Green’s Fruit Grower, 
and says she always will.—A Subscriber. 


says the canner; 








Success With Hogs.—The successful 
hog raiser is the man who pays strict 
attention to the health and comfort.of 
his “money makers,” especially while 
they are young. It is very essential 
that they be kept in roomy, sanitary 
quarters, free from both internal and 
external parasites. 

While it is essential to the most 
profitable returns that the foundation 
stock be carefully selected and the pigs 
be kept in perfect health, yet the 
method of feeding is a potent factor 
in determining profit. 

Experiment station workers’ are 
unanimous in concluding that cooking 
not only does not increase the profit, 
but that it is often a detriment, as the 
heat renders some of the nutrients less 
digestible. It was formerly though 
that it was a paying proposition to grind 
corn for all classes of swine. This idea 
has been exploded by the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station in a series of experiments 
With a large number of animals. 
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a H.C. PHELPS 

lanufacturer of Cele. 

brated Split Hi 
"ee 


vehicle. I give 


30-Day Road Test On Any Split Hickory 


All the papers and all manufacturers know me to be responsible and know my work to be the 

I have saved buggy buyers three million dollars in the last 

ten years. My big volume of business permits me to offer greater saving prices for 1910. I want 

to hear personally from anyone wanting a high-grade vehicle or harness 
to buggy dealers everywhere—I will duplicate the quality of any 
high-grade buggy they offer to any buyer at 25% or more 
off their price. If you are going to buy a vehicle, 
don’t you want to save that 25% or more? 


Let me prove this claim by sending you my 1910 190-page book 
quoting you direct factory prices. The $26.50 to $401 
is worth as much to you as to a buggy dealer, even though he’s 
your brother-in-law or favorite friend. Then, why not find out 
about my proposition before you give away this money. I offer 
more than any dealer—30-day road test. 


2 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


I have the largest direct factory in the wortd. Over 100000 


highest quality and prices the lowest. 
















Split Hickorys in ase. 


25% 
Saving 
Guaranteed 
On Retail Price 
Of Any Vehicle 





WAIT! 


lighted users Write for book today. 125 styles vehiclesand / 
harness to choose from. H. C. PHELPS, Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 26, ET 
Columbus, Ohio. , 
As to my standing and responsibility, 
I refer to any agricultural paper 
any commercial agency, 
any bank or express com- 
pany and to over 100,000 
satisfied customers 


save you 


Thousands of testimoniais from de- 1 





f To Buyers of Buggies 


Everywhere—Before 
Buying Any Vehicle Get My 1910 


Free Book of Styles and Prices 


HERE are all kinds of general mail-order houses filling 
orders with buggies of unknown brand. There are all kinds 

of local dealers selling buggies at high-profit prices. 
the actual manufacturer of the celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. 
personal, man-to-man business. I make to your order just the vehicle you 
want (out of 125 styles) and sell it to you direct at factory prices. 


The actual dollars-and-cents saving I make you runs from $26.50 and up on a 
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The American Farmer. 


“What future lies before the Ameri- 
can farmer? What ultimate hope is 
there for a farmer as a member of 
society?” These questions were asked 
last week by Prof. L. H. Bailey, direct- 
tor of the New York State College of 
Agriculture and chairman of the com- 
mission on country life in an address 
last week before the Long Island assem- 
bly at Stoney Brook, L. I. 

“It is a strange thing that the pro- 
ducer of raw material has thus far in 
the history of the world taken a sub- 
ordinate place to the trader in this 
material and the fabricator of it. 

“The fundamental weakness in our 
civilization is the fact that the city 
and the country represent antagonistic 
forces. The city always tends to destroy 
its province. Mankind has not yet 
worked out an organic relation be- 
tween town and country. Until such an 
organic relation exists, civilization can- 
not be perfected or sustained, however 
high it may rise in its various parts. 

“In North America the best system 
in the world of instruction of rural life 
is now well established. Nevertheless 
the educational propaganda for a bet- 
ter country life has not yet entered into 
the imagination of our people,”  al- 
though he believed it the first requisite 
for an economically sound and endur- 
ing civilization. 

“In enterprise in which social better- 
ment is involved the agricultural coun- 
try should be as much represented as 
the city. There are internal problems 
of the city and internal problems of 
the open country, but the problems of 
adjustment between the two are the 


fundamental problems of the _ social 
structure.” 
The speaker thought little of the 


movement of rich city men to the coun- 
try for pleasure and of poor city men 
for livelihood. He thought what was 
wanted was not so much more farmers 
as better farmers. 


Lincoln on Farming. 


No other human occupation opens 
so wide a field for the profitable and 
agreeable combination of labor with 
culivated thought as agriculture. 

I know nothing so pleasant to the 
mind as the discovery of anything that 
is at once new and valuable, nothing 
that so lightens and sweetens toil as 
the hopeful pursuit of such discovery. 

How vast and how varied a field is 
agriculture! 

The mind, already trained to thought 
in the country school or higher school, 
can not fail to find there an exhaust- 
less source of enjoyment. 

Every blade of grass is a study, and 
to produce two where there was but 
one is both a profit and a pleasure. 





Not grass alone, but soils, seeds, and 
season—hedges, ditches, and irrigation 
—plowing, hoeing and harrowing— 
reaping, mowing and threshing, saving 
crops, pests of crops, diseases of crops 
and what will prevent or cure them— 
implements, utensils and machines, 
their relative merits, and how to im- 
prove them—hogs, horses and cattle— 
sheep, goats and poultry—trees, shrubs, 
fruits, plants and flowers—the thousand 
things of which these are specimens— 
each a world of study within itself. 





Unusually Large Baldwin Tree. 

In the orchard of M. F. Thurston, 
near Churchville, N. Y., there is a 
Baldwin apple tree that is symmetrical 
in figure, stands thirty feet high and the 
limbs of which measures fifty-four feet 
from east to west and forty-eight feet 
from north to south. This tree was 
set out about forty years ago and, be- 
sides furnishing shade near the house 
it yields abundant supplies of edible 
Baldwin apples, which command a 
higher price than is usually paid for 
this variety. 





John Barker, the town marshal of 
Harrisonville, Kansas, avers that he 
overheard the following conversation 
between two little girls who are not 
yet old enough to go to school: ‘‘What 
makes a horse act naughty. when he 
sees an auto?” one asked. “It’s this 
way,” replied the other. “Horses is 
used to seein’ other horses pullin’ rigs, 
and they don’t know what to think of 
’em goin’ along without a horse. I 
guess if you was to see a pair of pants 
walkin’ down the street without a man 
in ’em you’d be scared, too.” 





Moles Friends of the Farmer.—A dis- 
tinguished naturalist carefully exam- 
ined the stomachs of fifteen moles 
caught in different localities, but failed 
to discover therein the slightest ves- 
tige of plants or roots; on the contrary, 
they were filled with the remains of 
earthworms. 





Uncle Eph (reading newspaper)—By 
gum! They must be queer people down 
in New York! 

Aunt Hulda—Why, pa? 

Uncle Eph—It says here, that they 
have just put a feller in jail for water- 
ing his stock.—Scranton “Tribune.” 





How merciful it is that the lamb, 
playing upon the hillside, cannot know 
that his skin is to be made into parch- 
ment, and the calf, that later he will 
be served in cans as pressed chicken.— 
“Trrigation.” 





Select your squash seeds from among 
the earliest good squash that matures. 
If you wait till later the next year’s 
product will be still later. 
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FRUIT BOOKS AT HALF 
PRICE 


Our office caught fire 








and these ks were 
slightly smoked but not 
injured. One booklet 


is 
“Green’s Six Books on 
Fruit Culture,” Price 25c. 
The other booklet is a 
pamphlet on ‘‘Plums and 
Plum Culture.” C.A.Green 
offers these two publica- 
tions for 25c. 


Send 25c. and get these 
two publications by mail. 


Don’t delay for the sup- 
ply is limited. 

If you send 50c, you will 
get these two publica- 
tions and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, al) for 
50 cents. Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Poor Richard Says. 

Many words will not fill a bushel. 

The used key is always bright. 

Do not squander time; time is the 
stuff that life is made of. : 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

He that riseth late must trot all day 
and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night. 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him. 

Drive thy business; let not thy busi- 
ness drive thee. 

Early to bed and early to rise make 
aman healthy, wealthy and wise. 

He that lives upon hope will die 
fasting. 

Industry pays debts. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Have you something to do to-mor- 
row, do it to-day. 

The cat in gloves catches no mice. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Employ thy time well if thou mean- 
est to gain leisure. 

Since thou are not sure of a minute 
do not throw away an hour. 

Trouble springs from idleness and 
grievous toil from needless ease. 

Fly pleasures and they will 
thee. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

Want of care does more damage than 
want of knowledge. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave 
them thy purse open, 
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olcl 
GUMbETIaN 


S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near 50th Street Subway and 53d St. 
Elevated Station. 





Ideal location near depots, shops 


and Central Park. 


NEW AND FIRE-PROOF. 


$2.50 with Baths, and up. 
Send for booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly of Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly of Hotel Woodward. 

















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


RRS RAM 
Complete Control 


All necessary operations 
in writing, billing or sta- 
tistical work are accom- 
plished from the keyboard 
of the light running, easy 
action Model 10 (Visible) 


Smith Premier 


Write for information 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 


WRITER CO., Inc., 
36 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


YERS PUMPS 


ALL KINDS 

The Pumps that pump 
easy and throwa full fiow. 
The cheapest pump is the 
best pump, that’s a Myers. 


Tod gr bt Eee 




















® Send for ame and 
prices of Pumps, Hay 





Tools, Barn Hangers. 
F. E. Myers & Bro., 


150 Orange Street, 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 

















Hampshire 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 











The Work of Young Men. 

The talent of youth, which rapidly 
melts away, is to be prized and utilized. 
Joseph, who sheltered the entire Church 
of God in Egypt and saved a great na- 
tion, was a young man. The half-million 
warriors who crossed the Jordan to con- 
quer for Israel the Lord’s inheritance 
were, with two exceptions, all young 
men. And was it not a youth who, with 
a sling and the stone, broke the tyranny 
of the Philistine and delivered the 
people? 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
who shook the entire empire of Babylon, 
and who are shaking the world at the 
present hour, were young men. All 
Christ’s Apostles were, at the time of 
their calling, young men, 

Calvin wrote his “Institutes,” which 
have moulded the minds of myriads, 
when he was twenty-six. Patrick Ham- 
ilton, the proto-martyr of the Reforma- 
tion of Scotland, was a youth of twenty- 
four. George Wishart, the martyr, was 
comparatively a young man. John Liv- 
ingstone, of the famous Kirk of Shotts, 
was a young man. Hugh M’Kail, Rich- 
ard Cameron, and James Renwick, who 
yielded their lives for the crown rights 
of Christ, and whose names are em- 
blazoned on the flag of Scotland’s spirit- 
ual liberties, were young men. In our 
day William Burns, Robert M’Cheyne, 
Alexander Duff—when he began his 
work in India—were all young men. At 
the present moment the religious move- 
ments going on all over the country, 
that are cheering our hearts so much, 
are in a measure due to the energetic 
actions of young men. 

The greatest captains of ancient and 
modern times, both conquered Italy at 
twenty-five. Youth, extreme _ youth, 
overthrew the Persian empire. Don 
John, of Austria, won Lepanto at twen- 
ty-five, and had it not been for the 
jealousy of Philip, the next year he 
would have been Emperor of Mauritania. 
Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two 
when he stood a victor on the plain of 
Ravenna. Every one remem! .s Conde 
and Roeroy at the same age. Conspicu- 
ous illustrations might be further re- 
cited, many of these young men begin- 
ning life amid narrow circumstances, 
and some in abject poverty. They are 
so many, so varied, so easy to find in 
every field of activity, that the conclu- 
sion cannot be escaped that the oppor- 
tunities for young men of health, indus- 
try and ambition to acquire the most 
honorable stations are almost at every 
one’s hand. 


Bad Grammar. 

Some time since, while teaching in 
the high school in one of the largest 
towns in the state of Massachusetts, a 
lady of wealth and refinement invited a 
scholastic friend of mine to her house, 
and said to him: 

“Ts it true that it is considered proper 
now to say: ‘I done it?’” Sufficiently 
answered by his look of surprise, she 
continued: “I could not think so, but I 
corrected my son’s wife for that expres- 
sion the other day, and she said: ‘Why, 
mother, that is the right way now. All 
the high school scholars say so.’ ” 

A young lady who has recently been 
admitted to the Cambridge high school 
upon an average of ninety per cent. on 
examinations (grammar included) said 
to me: “I’m afraid I should be home- 
sick away to school, I’ve always been 
to home so.” 

Only last Sabbath the pastor of one 
of the largest churches in the vicinity 
of Boston concluded an_ illustration 
with: ‘So are each one of us.” 

But the most astonishing expression 
of all is cut from last week’s issue of 
one of the most widely circulated papers 
published out of Boston. Here is the 
stanza: 

Tread softly, lest thou wake the dead 
Who slumber in their lonely bed 


Beneath the clay. 


Do not disturb their dreamless sleep 


| Where angels fair their vigils keep, 


But let them lay. 
Is not every parent who wishes his 


child carefully trained—yes, and every 
patriot—interested in the correct use of 
the English language? Cannot some 
one suggest some remedy for its incor- 
rect use at least among the educated? 


Lincoln as a Match-Maker. 
Here is a story of Mr. Lincoln, not 
generally known, and which illustrates 
his keen sympathy and attention to 


personal details, even when most op- 
pressed by matters of national import- 
ance. It is an interesting reminiscence 
to present at this time, the centennial 
of his birth. 

It was about a year before the fall of 
Richmond, when both north and south 
seemed tottering to ruin, that a young 
lady who had known Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
coln for years, visited Washington. She 
was an exceptionally sensible, warm- 
hearted, refined woman, gifted with a 
marvelous voice and a graceful figure, 
but she was very homely. 

She called at the White House, and 
when she had gone with his wife into 
a private room, Mr. Lincoln expressed 
his surprise to a friend that “some 
good man had not been lucky enough 
to marry her.” Adding: 

“L-—, herself, woula be much happier 
if she were a wife and mother.” 

A few moments later Major C—, a 
volunteer officer, thoroughly respected 
by the President, and a bachelor, came 
into the study. Mr. Lincoln looked at 
him thoughtfully. 

“What are you going to do when the 
war is over, C—?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Seek my fortune, I suppose,”’ was the 
startled reply. 

“There it is in that room.” A frank, 
girlish laugh was heard at the moment. 

“No, you can’t go to seek it now; 
business first. But there it is.” 

That evening there was a reception 
at the White House. The President 
beckoned to Major C—. 

“Listen!’”’ he said. 

A lady, whom they could not see be- 
cause of the crowd, was singing in a 
voice of great beauty and sweetness, 
some gay song. The major would have 
moved forward, but Mr. Lincoln 
detained him, his eyes twinkling with 
shrewd fun. 

“Wait a bit,” he said. 
at her face yet.” 

Presently she sung a ballad with such 
pathos that the major’s. eyes grew dim. 

“Now go. She’s as good and true as 
her song.” 

The good word of Mr. Lincoln prob- 
ably influenced both parties. In a few 
months they were married, and the 
union has proved a most happy one. 

“TI did one wise thing in ’64,” Mr. 
Lincoln said, rubbing his chin, as was 
his wont when pleased; “I made that 
match.” 


“Don’t look 





Balky Horses. 

“It is sometimes possible to convert 
a balky horse and make it see the error 
of its way,” said the ancient liveryman, 
“but such an animal can never be 
counted on as reliable,’’ says Chicago 
“News.” “It’s apt to return to its evil 
courses at inconvenient times. When 
I was a young man I considered myself 
extremely skillful with horses and took 
especial pride in overcoming balky 
ones. I was in love with a beautiful 
young schoolma’am and often drove to 
her schoolhouse in the afternoon to take 


her for a drive when her day’s work]. 


was done. 

“One day it was raining in seven 
languages when I went to take her 
home. I had a top buggy and a rangy 
nag that used to think balking was its 
special mission on earth. I had cured 
the beast of that trick, or I thought I 
had, and he hadn’t shown a contrary 
streak for months. I was always brag- 
ging of my victory over that horse and 
must have bored the schoolma’am a 
good deal with my horse talk. 

“She was mighty glad to see me loom 
up with the buggy that day and as we 
drove homeward I talked nothing but 
horse. I told how I had conquered the 
obstinate brute that was hauling us 
after he had been given up as worth- 
less and meanwhile the rain was slop- 
ping down to beat all creation. We 
came to the creek and found it rising 
like a house afire. I drove into it and 
the water came up to the buggy box. 
And just when we got to the middle 
that fool horse stopped dead short and 
turned his head around and looked at 
us in the idiotic way that balky horses 
have. 

“Well, I reasoned and argued with 
him for ten minutes and tried to pry 


him ahead with the buggy whip, but 
it was no use. And the water was ris- 
ing about an inch a minute. I told 


the teacher I’d have to carry her ashore 
and I took her in my arms. 


“She was a good, honest, corn-fed 





girl and she weighed like a load of 
baled hay and the water was running 
like a mill race, and so it isn’t wonder. 
ful that I lost my balance and we came 
down kerflop in that moist, gurgiing 
creek and we were a sight for drowned 
rats when we finally landed, 

“It shows how unfair women are 
that this schoolma’am would never 
speak to me again, and that’s why I 
am an old bachelor with a secret sor- 
row. 

“The horse? That  feeble-minded 
beast stood there until the water was 
so high he could hardly keep his nose 
above it and then he swam half a mile 
down the creek and landed in the fork 
of a big elm and when the water went 
down he was hanging there, with the 
buggy dangling under him. 

“There was an old man named Billy- 
post who bought a horse that turned 
out to be balky. If the nag wags 
obstinate, so was old Billypost. He 
said he’d break that critter and cure 
it of its delusions if it took him the 
rest of his life. He had plenty of 
money and wrestling with old sorrel got 
to be his life’s work. 

“At last he figured out a scheme of 
his own. He put some sort of galvanic 
battery in his buggy, with wires run- 
ning up the shafts. The current could 
be controlled by a little lever in the 
front of the buggy. He invited a lot 
of us to see his first experiment with 
this scheme and we gathered around 
in the interests of science. 3illypost 
hitched up his charger and then climbed 
into the buggy and told Dobbin to go. 
Dobbin flipped an ear and looked back 
at the old man and winked the other 
eye, as much as to say: ‘You soak 
your head.’ The old man pulled his 
lever a little and shot a few volts or 
amperes or whatever you call ’em into 
Dobbin and I never saw such a sur- 
prised and pained expression on a 
horse’s face as appeared on that one’s. 
He humped his back and jumped over 
a thorn hedge twelve feet high and just 
tore the landscape into shLreds with his 


feet. He made forty miles in two hours, 
which is the long-distance record, I 
believe. 


“Old man Billypost was dumped into 
that thorn hedge and we had the awful- 
est time getting him out whole. For 
days and days the veterinary surgeon 
worked with him, pulling out thorns 
with a pair of pincers and squirting 
liniment on him with a seltzer bottle.” 

God helps them who help them- 
selves. 








STEEL SHINGLE ROOF 


DEFIES WEAR! 





Sensation! 

For cash ex- 
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4 
Ateoe steel atinieadl It dhsote 
up farm values the instant farm buildings 
are crowned by the handsome, wonderful, 
indestructible ° REO” steel shingles! Put 
“REO” roof at manufacturer’s Factory - 
to-Farm prices!—half the cost of best wood 
shingles! 
Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 

outlast the buildings themselves. 

“REO” roof outwears four wood roofs! 
Outwears SIX composition roofs! Cuts fire 
insurance rates, because absolute! utely ee 

A $10,000 bond GUAR 


st mi -loss from li; 
Pp aandt M CATALOG cit, NOW! “Our 
handsome roofing ron ~ reach you 
by return mail—it’s FREE! Better write 
TODAY for it and save a lot of roof 
money! Address (24) 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Steel Roofing, Metal Shingles and Metal Ceilings 
904—944 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Colorado [inp 


Get some irrigated land and raise fruit. 
Make a yearly profit of $75 to $350 an acre on apples, 
peaches, etc., a profit of $50 to $275 an acre on small 
fruits. Write for free information and literature on Col- 


orado fruit lands. STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 








Reom 41, State House, DENVER, COLORADO. We area 
State Information Bureau. 
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The upper photograph is the home of S. E. Kings- 
bury, of West Medway, Mass., known as Pleasant 


View Home. The lower photograph i is the home of 
Fred Townsend, of Illinois, a subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





The Marketing of My Peach Crop. 

Nevertheless, there was one thing 
connected with my parsonage which 
many city folks would have coveted. 
This was a large peach orchard, num- 
bering about two hundred good sized 
trees of the choicest varieties, says a 
contributor in “Farm and Fireside.” 
They were in full bearing and over- 
loaded with fruit. The difficulty was 
that I had enough to do to attend to 


my scattered congregation and llittle 
time to spare. Besides, the only place 
where it was thought possible to 
market the peaches was the _ store, 


three miles away. The storekeeper did 
not think that he could afford to pay 
more than three cents a pound for the 
blackened and unsightly dried peaches 
which the farmers of that region 
brought to him. ‘This low price was 
caused, partly, by the necessity of haul- 
ing the crop a distance of twenty-five 
miles, over the roughest kinds of roads, 
to the nearest railroad station, jn order 
to ship it to St. Louis where only very 
little was offered for those unsightly, 
sundried peaches. 

When I looked at those beautiful 
peach trees and the enormous quantity 
of first class fruit I began to think and 
figure. I was sure I could find a way 
to bring the dried fruit to market in 
better condition, and to realize double 
the price that was offered by that 
storekeeper in the wilderness. When 
the peaches showed signs of ripening, 
I was already busy making my prepar- 
ations, 

The first difficulty was to get help 
enough to gather the whole crop. In 
those scarsely settled woods there were 
few grown-up people to be had who 
could spare the time to work for others. 
One day I was reminded of my school 
children. Accordingly I went to their 
parents and offered to pay the boys 
and girls—aged from ten to fourteen 
years—twenty-five cents a day for the 
gathering and preparing of the fruit. 
At that price I got twenty youngsters to 
help me during the harvesting of the 
peach crop, which extended over two 
weeks. Their wages amounted to about 
sixty dollars. In addition I hired three 
men at one dollar a day. That in- 
creased the price of labor to ninety- 
six dollars for the gathering and dry- 
ing of the peaches alone. 

Before the harvesting began I had 
bought and set up an evaporator at the 
price of fifty dollars, and fifty bags at 
a cost of twelve dollars and fifty cents. 
My expenses already footed up to one 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars and fifty 
cents. The storekeeper jeered at me 
and wanted to know how I expected to 
get that much money out of my peach 
crop, when he was going to pay me 
only three cents a pound. In reply I 
advised him to hold back his remarks 
until I eame to him to offer my crop 
for sale. This, by the way, I had no 
intention of doing. 

Among my preparations were, also, 
included the means of conveying my 
Peaches to market. The farmers asked 
entirely too much for three wagon 
loads of peaches to be taken to the 
railroad station. Besides, railroad 
freight for perishable goods was ‘also 
a matter to be considered. Instead of 
arranging for that kind of transporta- 
tion, I had, on the quiet, bought five 
dollars’ worth of lumber, nails and 
screws, three miles away, on the banks 
of the Gasconade river. Inside a shed 
I constructed a flat bottomed kind of 
a ferryboat. In reality it was only a 
low box with an air-tight fitted and 
Screwed down bottom and lid. It meas- 
ured sixteen feet in length, seven in 
Width and eighteen inches in depth. 
Both ends slanted upward. There was 


dried peaches, weighing one 
pounds each, into the center portion 
of that ark and leave a three-foot space 
vacant at each end. Two men, one at 
each end, were to keep the strange 
vessel moving and save it from strand- 
ing. This contrivance of mine was 
locked into a shed at the river’s edge. 
Nobody knew for what purpose I had 
built it, 
have even an inkling of its existence. 

The peaches were ripe and the gath- 
ering of them began. The boys picked 
them, while the girls halved, stoned 
and spread them on the trays attached 
to the evaporator. Firewood cost noth- 
ing. One man attended the evaporator, 
while two others carried the fruit, in 
baskets, from the boys to the girls, and 
the filled trays from the girls to the 
evaporator. 

It took my gang of workers just 
twelve days to gather, split and dry 
five thousand pounds of the choicest 
peaches ever grown and evaporated. 
When the quality of my goods was ob- 
served by the boys and girls, they told 
their parents at home about it and soon 
the farmers came to wonder at the dif- 
fernce in the appearance of their 
dried fruit and mine. However, the 
storekeeper bragged that he would not 
pay that “fool parson’? more’ an three 
cents a pound. 

Not a little enthusiasm had been cre- 
ated among my church members on 
account of their pastor’s enterprise. We 
started 'one fine evening, launched the 
flatboat and loaded the fifty well-filled 
bags—each measuring about two and a 
half feet in length and about fifteen 
inches in diameter—in three layers into 
the central portion of the boat, spread 
borrowed water-tight wagon covers 
over them and placed some boards on 
top of these. 

We calmly floated down until we 
came near to the place where the Gas- 
conade pours its waters into the Mis- 
souri. Here we landed, tied the ferry 
to a tree and went into camp, prepar- 
ing our supper. Early on the next 
morning we again started on our way, 
and in less than three days were in 
St. Louis, where I sold my peaches at 
the wholesale price of eight cents a 
pound to a jobber who eagerly took the 
whole lot before any one else could 
get sight of them. We abandoned the 
five-dollar ferryboat, to the delight of 
the street urchins. 

I had received four hundred dollars 
for my crop of evaporated peaches. The 
storekeeper would have paid me only 
one hundred and fifty dollars, which 
would have been thirty-seven dollars 
less than my total expenses. My profits 
on the outlay of one hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars amounted to two 
hundred and thirteen dollars. In ad- 
dition thereto I had the evaporator left 
on my hands, and that in first-class 
condition. 


oO. 
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Adam and Eve. | 

“When Adam looked into the eyes 
of Eve and said: Eve, will you have 
me? What else could the poor girl do 
but answer: Certainly, Adam, certainly! 
In a population limited to one gent, 
what chance had she to look coy and 
say: I’m sorry—real' sorry—but I love 
another! There was neither romance 
nor competition possible to the situa- 





tion. She either had to take the apple 
man or nobody! Poor Eve!—tough 
luck! 


“Statistics show that the average 
number of proposals accumulated by 
the unwed gentle sex of to-day is 7 
1-1000 per each. Poor Eve! And think 
of how few of the present generation 
of misses realize that if it hadn’t been 
for Mother Eve not one of them would 
have had even the 1-1000 part of a 
proposal-chance. The ingrates! And 
still, there is some excuse for not ac- 
knowledging the debt. Just consider 
what a blunder Eve made of it: Why, 
on that memorable morn in Eden, did 
Eve wait for Adam to propose? Why 
did she leave it to him? Why trust a 
delicate matter to the judgment of a 
man who knew nothing about the mar- 
riage relation anyhow? 

“But, mark you, good women, there’s 
going to be a change in the matri- 
monial program one of these days!” 


oO. 
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Remarkable transformation of a: 
cat’s fur by temperature has been re- 
ported by Prof. A. C. Geddes, of the 
Dublin Royal College of Surgeons. An 
all black cat was accidentally shut up 
in the refrigerating chamber of a mail 
steamer in Sydney harbor, and was not 
discovered until about thirty-two days 
later, when the ship was off Aden. The 
cat was hardly recognizable, the fur 
having become long and thick changing 
nearly to white on the back. Brought 
out into the intense heat of the Red 
Sea, the heavy white coat rapidly fell 
out, and the black cat was itself again 
before London was reached. 








room enough to load fifty bagfuls of 
hundred 


nor did my church members 


to get pulled in yourself. 


For the future in the distance, 


Pacific Coast Orchards. 
Reports of the State Board of Trade 
show as high as a hundred and sixty 
thousand tons of green deciduous fruit 
shipped out of California in a year, says 
“Saturday Evening Post.’”’ 
It seems to the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower that this is not an exag- 
gerated report. In his opinion more 
fruit than this is sent out annually from 
California to compete with the fruit 
grown in eastern states. This indicates 
the vast amount of fresh fruit consumed 
by the people of this country in addi- 
tion to the vast amount of canned and 
evaporated fruit. We are fast becoming 
a fruit eating people. It is highly de- 
sirable that we should become fruit eat- 
ers for fruit eating tends to make good 
citizens, healthy, well disposed and 
flourishing. It is remarkable that our 
California friends should be able to 
compete with eastern fruit growers in 
the eastern markets. The western fruit 
growers could not do this if eastern 
fruit growers should decide to make a 
business of fruit growing as do our 
California friends. Whereas the Pacific 
coast fruit grower does not connect 
farming, stock raising, vegetable grow- 
ing or any other business with his fruit 
growing he is able to give his orchards 
and berry fields and vineyards proper 
attention at the proper time. Not only 
this for the Pacific coast fruit grower 
is able to get ample capital for the full 
development of his fruit land. The 
eastern fruit grower in many instances 
dissipates his capital or has not enough 
to place his orchards and vineyards in 
the best possible condition for fruitful- 
ness and profit, thus his trees and vines 
are neglected. In other words the 
larger part of fruit growing in the 
eastern states is simply a side issue, a 
hit or miss attempt at an enterprise, 
the thought being that since but little 
expense is put upon the orchard if there 
is no crop the loss is small and if there 
is a good crop it does not cust much. 
You could not buy orchards in the best 
fruit growing districts of the far west 
at less than $2500 an acre. This indi- 
cates that the best possible attention 
has been given to such orchard lands. 
It is time that the orchardists of the 
eastern states awoke to the possibility 
of making fruit growing a business in- 
stead of a side issue as at present. 





Man’s Love of Conquest. 


Man has worn out many pastimes, 
but you can still find him fishing. An 
analysis of the sport seems to prove 
that its undying popularity arises out 
of its uncertainty. Humanity loves 
nothing less than the sure thing; in 
fact, if the sure thing of commerce 
was ever at all certain or definite, 
people would not invest their savings 
in it with accustomed regularity. 

Angling is a gentle speculation, but a 
speculation none the less. The art- 
supplement sportsman, equipped with 
much expensive tackle, may try to con- 
vey the impression that it is a desire 
to make a good cast or to whip a trout 
stream artistically that leads him a- 
fishing. He deprecates the fish that 
may become victims of his craft. He 
implies indifference as to the contents 
of his creel. Don’t believe him. He is 
the barefooted urchin who, some twenty 
or thirty years before, lugged proudly 
home two sunfish and a bullhead, the 
captives of his pin hook and his piece 
of string. He cast into the stream; 
the hazard was slight, and he took from 
the waters a few ounces of fish. They 
struggled, but he mastered them and 
carried them to his habitation. That 
is the reason why he haunts the river 
and penetrates the forest.—‘‘The World 
To- day.” 

Useful Hints for Anglers. 

A book-worm does not make good 
bait for trout fishing. 

The red spots on a trout do not in- 
dicate scarlet fever or the measles as 
some suppose. 

The angler is like the actor in one 
respect, he must not forget his lines. 

Like many humans, the trout that 
keeps his mouth shut saves himself 
lots of trouble. 

Birds are often brought down on the 
wing; trout are frequently brought up 
on the fly. 

Trout may or may not make brains, 
but they certainly make liars. 

We prefer, however, having our 
trout stories overdrawn rather than our 
bank account. 

If you hook a trout you pull it in; 
if you hook anything else you are apt 





That is all we know about trout.— 
Boston “Transcript.” 
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I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance 









One of the finest dairy farms in the U. S. 


Briarcliff Farms, Inc., Pine Plains, N. Y., 
covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


The Everlasting 
Roof! 


That is what this roof- 
ing has been called by 
those who use it, be- 
Cause it is practically in- 
destructible. It makes 
any building immune 
against every enemy that 
can attack a roof. 


J-M ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


is a combination of the famous 
Asbestos (rock) fiber and the 
great weatherproofer, Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt. Fire, time or 
weather cannot affect it. 


The quality of its service and 
durability place it in a class by 
itself. No other roofing can 
compare with it. 


It will stand fire tests for any 
length of time that would de- 
stroy in a few minutes any of 
the so-called fire-resisting roof- 
ings. 
J-M Asbestos Roofing never 
requires painting, graveling or 
repairing. 
It saves money and worry 
from the day it is laid. Fifty 
years of experience behind it, 
and we not only declare, but can 
prove, its surpassing superiority 
over any or every other ready 
roofing on the market. 
All dealers sell ]-M Asbestos Roofing. 
Lf your dealer doesn’t happen to have 
it in stock, send his name to our near- 


est branch and ask for samples and 
Booklet No. A 35 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTOS 


Manufacturers of Asbestos and Magnesia Products 
Asbestos Roofings, — Electrical Supplies. 
eo 


Baltimore Detroit New Orleans 
ton Kansas City New York 
Buffalo Londun Philadelphia 

Chicago Los Angeles Pittsburg 
Cleveland Milwaukee San Francisco 
Dallas Minneapolis Seattle 
St. Louis 
For Canada: 
THE CANADIAN H. W, JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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POTATO MACHINERY 


The O. K. Champion Two- 
horse Elevator Digger will 
dig your crop and do it well. 
If you arein need of a digger 
you can do no better 













to send you our jarge 
Our motto: 


illustrated catalogue and price. 
RELIABLE MACHINES AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
131 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 














VIRGINIA 


is 7 Lands, Books, maps and information. 
LAND IMMIGRATION BU 
eels s QUICK, Mgr., 3 Gale Bldg. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed a 

now ready for planting. My book, ‘Culture end 5 Rena 

of Ginseng and Golden Seal, ’’ with prices of seed and 

foots, free. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT, Box 306, Bremen, Ohio, — 
Strongest 


FENCE waco ° 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled me Heavily G d to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay Hy ' teptant. 37 heights of farm 
d poultry fence. g Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 100 Winchester, Indiana. 


nn »» Va. 
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And the good that I can do 
—G. Linnaeus Banks. 
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The Old Mother Hen. 


There was once an old hen 
With chicks nine or ten, 

A loving old mother was she, 
As she walked in her pride 
With her chicks by her side, 

As happy as happy could be. 


“I am scratching for food 
For my beautiful brood,” 
She said with a motherly cluck. 
“Considering the weather 
And all things together, 
I think I’ve had wonderful luck.” 


But alas for her pride! 
Creeping close by her side, 
Old Thomas cat was taking his pick. 
And e’er she looked ’round, 
With a spring and a bound, 
Had captured one poor little chick. 


Grieved and distressed, 
Close under her breast 
She hovered the rest of her brood. 
As she watched the old cat 
While he gobbled his chick so fat, 
She was in a furious mood. 


But it chanced the next day 
When passing that way, 
Cat thought he would try it again. 
But alas, and alack! 
Right down on his back 
With a swoop came that savage old hen. 





How to Make Hens Moult Out of Season. 

Mr. Henry Van Dresser, the famous 
New York expert, claims to have made 
a discovery of the greatest interest to 
the poultry business. This is nothing 
more nor less than a plan to make hens 
moult out of season. The object of this 
transference of a natural process is to 
make hens Jay the bulk of their eggs 
when most hens are not laying at all, 
and the prices are away up. The process, 
as explained by Mr. Van Dresser him- 
self, is about as follows: In August the 
wealthy people of New York city, who 
eat high-priced eggs, are off to water- 
ing places or pleasure resorts in Europe, 
and the eggs are not needed. It is then 
that Mr. Van Dresser makes his hens 
moult and get ready for fall business. 
For two weeks they are shut up in their 
pens and fed only one-quarter of a full 
ration. This reduces their flesh. Then 
they are let out into the sunshine and 
open air and fed with a rush the best 
possible food, all they can eat, peas, 
oats, wheat, corn and particularly sun- 
flower seed. This soon loosens up the 
old feathers, and they drop off so fast 
as to almost leave the hens bare, says 
the “American Poultry Advocate.” 

Under this heavy feeding the birds 
take on new plumage and the redden- 
ing of the comb, which gives promise of 
fruitfulness. So, about the time the 
aristocracy returns to town and hens 
generally are on a strike, these freshly 
moulted Leghorns are doing almost full 
work. This will appear to most poultry 
men as the missing link that will bring 
success. It seems to be something en- 
tirely new, and yet strictly scientific and 
feasible. Of course, when everybody 
gets to doing it, there will be no object 
in so doing, but before the others catch 
on it would appear to be a “great 
scheme.” 





Dirty Eggs. 

In many cases the dirty appearance 
of the eggs is simply due to want of 
more frequent collection, because when 
a hen has laid an egg it is usually per- 
fectly clean as left by her in the nest, 
but when half a dozen hens come into 
the nest in succession, their feet usually 
being covered with mud, the result is 
that at the end of the day there is a 
nest full of dirty eggs, says ‘‘American 
Cultivator.” It is important, there- 
fore, that a good number of nests 
should be provided, so that too many 
hens need not go to the same nest; 
then there should be more frequent 
collection of esggs, at all events during 
the season when hens are laying most 
freely. Any that are dirty should be 
carefully cleaned by a sponge and water 
before being put into the market basket. 
While speaking of eggs and the market- 
ability, I should like to point out the 
importance of farmers grading their 
eggs—sorting them out, that is, into dif- 
ferent sizes and colors, with a view to 
giving them a better appearance in the 
public eye. The public will buy eggs 
earefully matched in color much more 
willingly than a mixed up lot of shapes 
and colors. What would look better 


than one basket of clear white eggs, 
another basket of dark brown eggs, 
and a third basket of intermediates? 


One would like to see farmers taking 
more care over matters of this sort, 
because it would mean—it must mean 
—that the more attractive their produce 
appears when placed upon the market, 
the better the price. 

oO. 





Practical Poultry Pointers. 


Corn firms the meat. 

First grow bone and muscle, and then 
put in fat. 

Close-grained poultry are most de- 
sirable. 

Pure food improves the flavor of the 
meat, 

It takes about eight weeks to grow 
a squab broiler. 

Dark pin feathers give a dirty appear- 
ance to a dressed carcass. 

Crooked breast bones spoil the looks 
of an otherwise attractively dressed 
fowl. 

Unless the animal heat is all out of 
the carcass before packing to ship, there 
will be a discoloration of the skin. 

For the production of broilers and 
medium-sized roasters, no varieties of 
fowls excel, if they equal, our American 
breeds. The bulk of buyers want a 
fowl that weighs ten to eleven pounds 
to the pair, or about five pounds apiece. 

The Houdan fowl may well be termed 
the queen of the French farmyard. It 
not only has an elegant carriage and 
form, and a gay and enticing plumage, 
but it also has all the practical quali- 
ties that one could wish in a fowl. It 
is a good layer, easy to fatten, and 
their flesh is of a delicate flavor. 

The poultry medicine chest should 
contain: a box of one-grain quinine 
pills, a bottle of reliable liniment, a 
box of carbolated vaseline, a bottle of 
tincture of aconite, a box of a good 
family liver pill, a bottle of glycerine 
and a bottle of spirits of turpentine. 
There should also be a can of kerosene 
oil within reach. 

It is a mistake to discard a good 
breeding fowl as long as it keeps in 
good, breeding condition. On the farm 
of the writer are some hens that are 
still profitable as breeders at four years 
of age.—‘“American Cultivator.” 





Hens Eat Coal Dust and Lay Black 
Eggs. 

By feeding his hens on a mixture 
composed largely of fine coal dust, 
Frank J. Dedrick, a farmer of Oxford, 
has produced a breed of fowls that lay 
coal-black eggs. What is the ‘white’ 
of an ordinary egg, Mr. Dedrick says, 
has entirely disappeared, but each egg 
contains enough coal oil to half fill his 
barn lanterns. 

Mr. Dedrick put a setting of thirteen 
of these eggs under one of the Ethio- 
pian hens. She hatched out a quarter 
of a pound of coke and two small 
lumps of pure carbon. Four of the eggs 
disappeared, and the farmer found an- 
other hen setting on them, having made 
a nest in a coal scuttle. He broke the 
eggs open and found a slight deposit 
of charcoal on the inside of the shells. 

Mr. Dedrick has two regular hens 
shut up in the coal bin. He is feeding 
them on a diet of phosphorus, and says 
he is confident he can produce electric 
light bulbs. 





Preserving Eggs. 

The following directions for preserv- 
ing by water glass are given: 

Use pure water that has been thor- 
oughly boiled and then cooled. To each 
ten quarts of water add one quart of 
water glass. Pack the eggs in a jar 
and pour solution over them, covering 
well. 

Keep the eggs in a cool dark place. 
A dry, cool cellar is a good place. 

If the eggs are kept in too warm a 
place the silicate is deposited and the 
eggs are not properly protected. Do not 
wash the eggs before packing, for by 
so doing you injure their keeping qual- 
ity, probably by dissolving the mucil- 
aginous coating on the outside of the 
shell. 

For packing, use only perfectly fresh 
eggs, for stale eggs will not be saved 
and may prove harmful to the others. 





The April- matehiod pullets ‘should now 
be laying. It is a mistake to over- 
crowd them—not more than twenty- 
five should be allowed in a flock. 





Care and Feeding of Growing Pullets. 

At this time of the year there are a 
great many failures made in handling 
pullets. The common practice is to so 
feed as to induce early egg production, 
but there could not be a greater mistake 
made, says Archie E. Vandervort, in 
“Poultry Monthly.” The fancier who 
is depending upon pullets to supply 
eggs for hatching purposes, to pro- 
duce a portion of his breeding stock 
for another season, will make no such 
mistake. He realizes that he is hand- 
ling breeders; that he must bring them 
to maturity in body and frame; that 
the breeding pullet must be so handled 
and fed that she will become a hen 
fully developed as to size, form and 
vigor. There is a great deal written 
and said in favor of early maturity. 
In my experience I find that pullets 
that. have matured more gradually and 
allowed to gain full size and strength 
of bone and body and full plumage 
before they begin to lay, will make 
better layers and breeders than if they 
are fed so strongly as to begin laying 
before they are fully matured and be- 
fore she has her full growth of body, 
bone and plumage. Those who under- 
stand feed bone and _ body-forming 
foods that will grow size, strength and 
feather, rather than to induce too early 
an egg production. 

And now we arrive at the point 
where we must decide upon the food 
supply, the foods which will give to the 
pullets all that is required by the grow- 
ing stock in the making of bone, 
muscle, flesh, feather and blood. At 
the head of all the desirable feeds for 
such stock stand oats and wheat. I 
find that no other grain food is so rich 
in bone and muscle-making properties 
as these. These grains are as neces- 
sary to the fanciers’ stock as is the 
milk for the young calf. As a scratch 
food they are indispensable, but other 
foods are necessary, as we must supply 
all needs. So I feed corn for flesh-pro- 
ducing purposes, and for the carbon 
necessary to all animal life. Other 
grains, as rye, buckwheat, millet, etc., 
make good feeds with the others. I 
find that pullets do a good deal better 
if put into winter quarters early so that 
they will become accustomed to their 
new quarters. The wheat, oats and 
other grains are fed in a deep litter 
every evening after the pullets have 
gone to roost. When they come off 


the perches in the morning they will 
go to work for their breakfast. This 
feeding should be a light one, for I 


believe that feeding a full feed in the 
morning is a great mistake. For their 
noon ration I like to feed a mash com- 
posed of wheat, bran, hominy and oil 
meal, mixed in the following propor- 
tion: 200 pounds wheat feed, 200 
pounds hominy and 100 pounds oil 
meal. This should be mixed to a 
crumby mass with skim milk vr water, 
and I also find it excellent to occasion- 
ally add boiled vegetables, potatoes, etc. 
For their night ration I feed them all 
the corn they will eat up clean. Beef} 


scrap should be given, and grit, shells’ 


and cool, fresh water kept before them. 
Special care should also be taken in 
keeping the house clean and well 
ventilated. 





How to Feed Your Hens. 

To make a success of poultry raising 
follow these eight simple rules: 

Plenty of pure, clean water. 

Fowls should have empty crops in 
the morning. 

Too much grain means more fat and 
fewer eggs. 

Keep the _ fowls 
throughout the day. 

Grain scattered in the litter is the 
best breakfast for the flock. 

The proper time to feed at night is 
about an hour before going to roost. 

The best plan for feeding confined 
fowls is three times a day. Twice a 
day for range fowls. 


Slightly hungry 





On the farm all the green food for 
winter—cabbage, mangel beets, etc., 
may be easily raised, and an acre or 
two of oats, tied in bundles and stored 
in a rat-proof corn house, makes an 
ideal “litter’’ to throw in the scratching 
sheds, in which to scatter the wheat and 
cracked corn, and thus compel the ex- 
ercise which is so necessary to the pro- 
duction of eggs in cold weather. No 
fear that any of the oats will be wasted, 
the hens will prove most excellent 
threshing machines.—G. A. Cosgrove, 
Hartford county, Ct. 





Pullets as Premiums.—A south Mis- 
souri editor has thought of a great 
scheme. He says he will lend a pullet 
to anyone who eén’t afford to subscribe 
for the home paper. “Feed the chicken 
the table scraps and bring me her eggs 
to pay for the paper,” he says. “When 
she stops laying bring her in and I will 
make a potpie of her and furnish a 
younger chicken to carry on the good 
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MANN’S ‘accec Bone Cutter 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
grime. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 


F. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding — — 


egg-producing value is four 








times that of pill > more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers nenatiale fowls heavier, 
profits larger. 


o money in advance. 
Send Today for Free Book. 





JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS 


are largest and fastest breeders. Every 
pair guaranteed mated and banded. Money 
makers everywhere. If you wish to be suc- 
cessful, start with our “Jumbo Homers 
Send 4 cts. in stamps for our large ILL 
TRATED BOOK, “HOW TO MAKE Onn ay 
WITH SQUABS.", Address, PROVIDENCE 
GOUAB COMPANY, 772D, Hope St., Providence, R. lL 





TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs, Ferrets, 


oe Oo Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'o 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
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There’s Money in Knowing How! 
A Liberal Education in one book. 


on RULE BOOK 


A compendium of 
useful informa- 
tion for 


Fruit Growers 
Truck 
Gardeners, 
Florists, 
and Farmers, 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
of Cornell University. 





IN THE UP-TO-DATE ORCHARD, 
Contents of Book. 


1. Insecticides: Here we find every 
kind of a remedy to fight all plant dis- 
eases. 2. Injurious Insects: How to de- 
tect them, with remedies and preven- 
tives. 3. Fungicides for Plant Dis- 
eases: This is the chapter for the 
gardener, orchardist and amateur doc- 


tor of all the troubles in fighting all 
plant enemies. 4. Injuries from Mice, 
Rabbits, Squirrels and Birds: With 
preventives and remedies. 5. Lawns, 
Weeds, and Moss: How to make 
lawns, control weeds, etc. 6. Waxes 
and Grafting and for wounds. 7. Ce- 


ments, Mortars, Paints and Glues. 8. 
Seed Tables. 9. Planting Tables. 10. 
Maturities, Yields and Multiplications. 
11. Computation Tables. 12. Green- 
house and Window-Garden Work and 
Estimates. 13. Methods of Keeping 
and Storing Fruits and Vegetables, 
Market Dates. 14. Collecting and Pre- 
serving Specimens for Cabinet or Ex- 
hibitions, Labels, ete. 15. Rules. 16. 


Postal and Import Regulations. 17. 
The Weather. 18. Literature. 19. 
Names, Histories and Classification. 


20. Elements, Symbols and Analysis, etc. 

Prof. Bailey is too well known to say 
a word about the merits of this book. 
It will be sent postpaid for two 3-year 
subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower 
at $1.00, or we will renew your sub- 


scription one year and send you a copy 
of the book, pos — for $1.00. Green's 
Fruit Grower 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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KEROSENE OIL bare and = ‘barre 


ae ee. fire test guaranteed. 
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lots. 
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A. B. BIRCHARD, WARREN, PA. 





REENS 


TREES 






SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ey FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for all planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y- 








work.” 





“To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


—Shakespeare. 





$12. 
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The lower 
photograph is that of a subscriber of Green’s Fruit 
Grower sorting peaches, 


Picking peaches in Western Vermont. 


The Novice in Poultry Culture. 


Successful poultry culture can be 
summed up in a very few words: 

It consists in having healthy, vigor- 
ous stock. 

In maintaining a flock under natural 
conditions. This does not mean free 
range and restricted diet, but the birds 
should have open air conditions at all 
times, with plenty of sunlight—the 
greatest of all tonic medicines, says 
L. E. Keyser, in the N. E. “Poultry 
Journal.” ‘ 

Houses should be set so that in 
winter they receive the sunlight. They 
should be dry and so arranged that no 
direct currents of air will pass through 
them. A dry open house is better than 
a closed damp one, though the tempera- 
ture be several degrees warmer in the 
closed house. 

Food should consist of a variety of 
whole and ground grains, meat, greens, 
grit, shells, charcoal and water. 

The houses should be kept clean and 
free from vermin, as should also the 
fowls. When fowls become lousy they 
are unprofitable; they lose vitality and 
the chicks hatched from their eggs are 
weak. 

To maintain the vigor of the flock no 
bird that has ever been sick or ailing 
should be. used for breeding. Doctored 
fowls have no place in the breeding 
pen. 

The production of market eggs, with 
broilers and market poultry incident to 
raising stock to renew the flock is the 
best branch of work to be taken up by 
the beginner. It is a safe proposition, 
the only element of loss coming when 
raising the chicks. If one succeeds 
with this branch he is master of the 
whole poultry situation, as this is the 
foundation on which the whole indus- 
try rests. The production of market 
eggs requires the raising of less chicks 
for the size of the plant than any 
other branch of the industry, therefore 
it is the safest. 

Buying chicks lessens the first cost of 
making the start, and where one is 
operating on a small scale, requiring 
but one or two hundred chicks it will 
be found much more convenient than 
keeping up a breeding establishment. 


As soon as one becomes successful 
in raising chickens there is not much 
difficulty in building up a large flock 
of layers at a very small expense. A 
beginner was telling me his experience 
of last season and how he secured a 
nice flock of layers at practically no 
expense. He built two colony coops 
and six fireless brooders all costing 
him about $12.00. When he had these 
in readiness he ordered. 200 baby 
chicks, placing 100 in each coop, allow- 
ing three brooders to each lot. The 
chicks arrived early in April. When 
the chicks were about eight weeks old 
he placed all the cockerels in one coop 
and the pullets in the other. The 
cockerels were then fed a fattening 
ration and marketed the last week in 


June, when twelve weeks old, and at 
a time when broilers brought a high 
Price. He received enough money from 


the sale of these cockerels to pay for 
the chicks, the feed both the cockerels 
and pullets had eaten, and to buy nearly 
enough feed to carry the pullets to 
maturity. When winter set in he had 
4 nice flock of eighty pullets, all lay- 
ing, and they had cost him but little 
aside from the labor. 

Tight houses are an abomination, yet 
they should be tight on three sides, with 
4 large opening in front for fresh air 








and sunshine. 


Of all types of poultry houses none 
present as many advantages as the shed 
roof of single slope. It is the cheapest 
to construct, presents the greatest ex- 
posure to the sun’s rays and has numer- 
ous other advantages over houses of 
other construction. Do not build an 
open house less than ten feet deep, 
and the deeper it is the less it will cost 
to enclose a given area. The front 
and back walls are the same for a 
house twelve feet deep as they are for 
one eight feet deep. There is a little 
extra cost for roof and ends but the 
capacity of the twelve-foot house is 
fifty per cent. greater than the eight 
foot house, while the expense will not 
be more than ten per cent. greater. 
As to yards, give the hens all the 
room you can. There is no fixed rule. 
It used to be that we must give each 
hen 100 square feet of yard room, but 
it has been demonstrated that hens do 
just as well in closer quarters. ' Small 
yards require more care than large 
ones, but if the yard is not large enough 
to keep in grass it is practically no use 
Save as an exercising place. Hens are 
successfully kept without any yards, 
and where the house is rightly con- 
structed and their wants fully supplied 
they do as well or better than hens on 
free range. So you see it is impossible 
to say how much yard room is neces- 
sary, or if it is necessary at all. This 
the beginner must decide, being gov- 
erned by the land available. Above 
all do not crowd the hens in the houses. 
In small flocks, say twenty-five, each 
hen should have five or six square feet 
of floor space. This size flock is best 
for the beginner. Later he may be able 
to handle fifty or one hundred in a 
flock and secure good results but at 
first the small number is preferable. 
Study conditions carefully and you 
will soon learn the cause and effect. 
Learn to cut out useless labor, have a 
system and do all work when it should 
be done and you will achieve success. 





The Poultry Yard. 

Market the surplus stock. 

October neglects may cause Novem- 
ber disasters, 

This is a good month to paint the 
outside of the buildings. 

Respect the brooding hen. Harsh 
methods should never be used to break 
her up. 

Clean the coops thoroughly before 
you put them away. Get them under 
cover, too, if you can. They will last 
so much longer. 

Two parts lard and one part turpen- 
tine, will often cure “limber neck’ if 
the afflicted bird is discovered in time 
and the remedy given promptly. 

Ducks intended for breeding should 
be separated from those intended for 
market. It will be an advantage if they 
can have plenty of range and swim- 
ming water. 

We cut hay into about one-inch 
lengths, and pour enough hot water on 
it nearly to cover. Allow it to stand 
over night, and feed in the morning. 
Feed about three times a week during 














The right protection 
You ought to have roofs made of the real, 
natural waterproofer—Trinidad Lake asphalt— 
for every building on your farm. 


enasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
rust, or blow off; 
roofing. 

The Kant-leak Kleet insures against leaky seams. 
Does away with cement. Supplied with Genasco when 


specified. 

Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book, Ask your dealer for 
Genasco, and look for the hemisphere trade-mark. Mineral or smooth surface. 
A written guarantee—if you think it necessary. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready rooting in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Ready Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= = =]| == Asphalt-saturated W ool Felt 


CS Trinidad Lake Asphalt 








It doesn’t crack, rot, 
and it lasts longer than any other 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The Pump with the Spring 


Positively the only hand pump that can be 
operated continuously at a pressure exceeding 100 
pounds. 








Porcelain lined cylinder, cannot corrode. 
Guaranteed 10 years. 
Valves are reached in 10 seconds. 





Nozzles, hose, rods, everything. 


THE BEAN SPRAY PUMP COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Easy of operation. 
Accessibility of working 


parts. San Jose, Cal. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Farllest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 
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creases the value. Acres of ren land — and made fertile. 
cbente Wate Drain Tile m ery require’ Wealso make Sewer 
oo Red and Fire Brick, Chimne mney Tops Portland C Cement, ere Maing for 
what you want and prices, J4CKSON, 90 Third Avo,, Albany, N. ¥. 

















CUMMER CRATES 


The best that money can buy for handling fruit or bin 
etables. They fold flat and have no sharp edges. d 
direct to consumers, Our catalog for the asking. 


CUMMER MEG. CO., Cadillac, Mich. 
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Put Your Feet in a Pair at Our Risk! 


Will Surprise and Delight You With 
rE Their Lightness, Neatness and Comfort 
—Their Almost Unbelievable Durability 


We want _-_ to slip your feet into a pair of Steel Shoes—to feel and see and know how much lighter, neater, stronger, 
le they are than any other work shoes in existence, 
Offer, merely asking a deposit of the price, while you are ‘‘sizing up’’ the shoes, If thes fail to convince you immediately 
you can notify us to send for them at our 
expense and we will refund your money. 


Must Sell Themselves // 


ask no favors for Steel Shoes, Compare them 





more comfortab 


We 
with the best all-leather work shoes you can find. 


Give them themost rigid oan inside and out, 
t them tell their own natory, It’s nosale unless, of 
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your own accord, you 


Better Than the Best 
All-Leather Work Shoes 


Steel |  e are the strongest and easiest working 


there's: ry more wear in one pair of Steel Sh 


good oes 
than in three to six pairs of the Ln ay 


work shoes. The leather is wate: 
Soles are wear-proof and rust-; sting. 
P= are lighter than all-leather work Shoes. 
no — ing Z. miortable 
aie reniiaiastactetans. Shartecnthatens 
m e outofsha 1ey keep . 
They retain foe gatetthane. spite of mud, caters. 


pw Me KI Tr 
Thousands of Farmers 
nm snout Their Praises 


usiasm of users knows no bounds. People 


ota way enou h for their co: economy, light- 
poss an ng durability. The introduction of 
1 Shoes in a neighbor! hood alwa 


j= that an ovslanche of erders follows. 
Heed is the war Biss i Shoes are made: The up 4 
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are tightly joined to the steel by small inal rust- 
resisting metal, 80 t no water can get between. 
me’ soles — ‘iined with sort, sprin, comfortable 
r which a rs 
and ‘odd to ease of walking, (63) 


from the first 


Hence we are making this special Free Examination 


® Overwhelmed by the World-Wide Demand 


The of Steel Shoes is almost startling. Within three years we have 
established Steél Shoe factories in Racine, Wis.; Toronto, Canada, and 
aaa ——. These great factories, running at full ca ity, 

can scarcely oop + the demand from al! over the worl The 
public is ‘al ly learning that Steel Shoes are 


Good for the Feet! Good for the Health! 
Good for the Bank Account! 


These shoes are better for the feet, better for the health, better 
for the pocketbook than heavy work shoes or rubber boots. 


You Actually Save 
$5 to $10 a Year 


by wearing Steel Shoes. Figure it out 
or yourself. One pair will outlast 3 
to 6 pairs of ordinary work shoes. They 
save all repair bills and keep your feet 
in perfect condition. 


Free Examination 
And Your Money Back fromatty if 
Book, “Th It Looks Better Than the Shoes! 
You owe it to yourself to investigate. Geta pair 
Bole of ‘Steel or ahh or order of Steel Shoes for Free Examination by sending the 
tel Shoes direc: ce, which will be returned if you and your cwn 


ri 
For Men—Sizes ay to 12 Fee t are not convinced of their merits. 
6, 9, 12 and 16 Inches High For Boys—Sizes 1 to 5 


Borg’ Steel Shoes. 6 inch high, $2.50 per pa 
Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 per pa Boy's Steel Shoes, 9 $ inches high. extra ¢: ie of 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, better — “of leather, Jeather, black or tan color, $3.50 per pair. 












w atenl hoes, 6 inches high, extra grede of leather, Why Wait? Send Now! 
black or tan color, $3.50 per pair. No risk! 


No bother! No obligation! Don’t hesi- 
Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $4.00 per pair. tate! = while thisoffer is open al Simply state size 
Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade of leather, for Bre you wear, enctoss the price and get the shoes 
black or tan color, $5.00 per pair. ree Examination. 
Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, extra grade of leather, gut ‘ein mck nigh Bice! = ~ ginely ouverte 
black or tan color, $6.00 per pair. 9-inch at $5. pair. For all classes of use requir- 
Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, extra grade of Jeather, ing high-cut ose our 12 or ri¢-inch high Steel Shoes 
black or tan color, $7.00 per pair, are absolutely indispensab] 


sures STEEL SHOE CO., Dept.75, Toronto, Can. 


Main Factory, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. Great Britain Factory, Northampton, England 
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Wisdom is a great thing. There are 
few men overburdened with it. 

Small though it be, this is a great 
world, yet feeble as compared with the 
universe. 





Here is a saying from heathendom: 
“This gift was from Thor who seldom 
forsakes me.” 


If our success will only tally to our 
deserts we might never be able to ride 
in carriages or automobiles. 


Every man thinks his own business 
the hardest, but the fact is that all 
success comes from sacrifice. 


Why should we strive to reach a 
great height of wealth or fame when 
if we fall our fall will be all the greater? 


if fortune favored you remember 
that it may be your good luck, and that 
perhaps you are no more deserving than 
others. 





Some trees like the nuts, root deeply 
naturally in any soil, but where the 
sub-soil lacks fertility, the roots of trees 
are inclined to feed upon the surface 
soil. 


Roots of trees around and near the 
surface penetrate all the more deeply 
into the sub-soil, depending somewhat 
upon the condition of the upper soil and 
the sub-soil. 


Aunt Hannah.—Those who read Aunt 
Hannah’s interesting replies in Green’s 
Fruit Grower will realize that all the 
troubles of this world are not in get- 
ting money, or in recovering health, or 
in neglect, or loss of friends. The lover 
has his troubles, and to him they are 
the most serious of all earthly troubles. 
It is not for us who are older to sneer 
at these tribulations of the young. In- 
deed they are more serious than many 
of us realize. We can hardly pick up 
a daily paper without seeing an account 
of a young man’s shooting himself, or 
possibly both himself and his sweet- 
heart, on account of misfortune in love 
affairs. 


What is love? No one can answer. 
What is life? What is death? What is 
fire? What is electricity? What holds 
the world, the sun, the moon and all 
of the heavenly bodies suspended in 
space like soap bubbles? What is 
eternity? What is space, and is there 
any limit to it? I get no answers to 
these questions, 


What is darkness? 
What is cold? What 


What is light? 
What is warmth? 


is beauty? What is pleasure? What 
is pain? What is joy? What is sor- 
row? 


I get no reply. 


No one can tell us what love is. The 
nearest answer of the artist and the 
poet is to give us the form of a naked 
boy called Cupid. What a _ strange 
answer is this. Why should a naked 
child answer to the question, ‘“‘What is 
love?” But Cupid generally has a bow 
and arrow. These weapons come 
pretty near telling the story, for how 
many there are whose first serious 
pangs or agony of heart come with the 
first love? Certainly, pleasure comes 
also with first love. Thus sunshine and 
shadow, heart piercing agony, with the 
sweetest joy of earth called love, come 
together. 


Why should the editor of that which 
is assumed to be a prosy, practical, fruit 
growing journal, like Green’s Fruit 
Grower, indulge in the fanciful, poetic 
and romantic? My answer is that it is 
for the reason that I am a poet, that 
my heart and my life is filled with 
romance. Considering these facts it is 
remarkable that I should have been 
successful as a business man, for busi- 
ness success does not often come to the 
fanciful. I am not only a poet and a 
lover of romance. I am an art enthus- 
fast, a collector of art objects and have 
@ room in my house where these gems 
are hung or stored. 


A spark may explode a powder maga- 
zine. The tap of a hammer may set 
loose a carload of dynamite. The head 
of a match, set on fire by a footstep, 
may burn your factory. The stoppage 
of the heart beats of a wife, husband, 
or trusted friend may send you to the 
asylum. <A drop of the wrong medicine 
may destroy your life, the panic in 
Wall street, started by the barking of 
a dog, may deprive you of your fortune. 
Alas, what little things may upset us. 


Overwork.—Work that leads to ex- 
haustion is deadly. We cannot live 
and enjoy life without work, but we 
must not work to excess if we hope 
to live. In old age particularly the 
people must be careful not to over- 
work. When our vitality is consumed 
by over taxing our energies we cannot 
resist disease. Thus an attack of fever, 
pneumonia, or other disorder from 
which we might readily recover 
ordinarily, may result in death if the 
person’s strength is greatly reduced 
from overwork. 


Why has there been created such a 
marvelous diversity and number of dif- 
ferent breeds of birds, insects and other 
creatures? What was the object of 
the Creator in these creations? It 
seems as though all must take their 
chances of existence or extermination, 
man included. But we might as well 
ask, why the millions of stars? Answer, 
possibly to teach man something about 
God, or is man insignificant and eternity 
only omnipotent. In geology how many 
similar questions could be asked. We 
are continually surrounded with mys- 
teries. 

It cannot be said that animals, etc., 
were created for man, since thousands 
were extinct before man came upon 
earth. 


Quinces.—C. A. Green’s reply: An 
orchard of three hundred quince trees, 
seven years planted, in fair condition, 
the varieties known to be genuine and 
valuable by the trees having fruited, 
should be worth from $500 to $1000. 
The value of this quince orchard will 
depend upon the quality of the land, 
the variety of quince planted, the loca- 
tion, whether high or low, and also on 
the culture and pruning that the 
orchard has received. A quince orchard 
might be located on low wet ground 
where it would be of little value. But 
if such an orchard as you speak of is 
well located or well drained fertile soil 
and if the varieties are good and the 
trees are bearing good fruit this 
orchard is a valuable asset. 


The Fall of Rome.—Historians claim 
that the fall of Rome was caused by 
vice and indolence following the ac- 
cumulation of great wealth, the larger 
part of which wealth was secured 
through wars and outrages upon poor 
people who were made slaves. But a 
recent investigator claims to have dis- 
covered evidence that the real cause of 
the decline of Rome was mosquitoes. 
He claims that the city, being near 
marshes and streams where mosquitoes 
breed rapidly, was overwhelmed with 
these pests. It is remarkable, if true, 
that after the citizens of Rome had 
conquered all of the known world with 
its victorious army, it should succumb 
to an apparently insignificant insect. 


Abandoned Farms.—While I have 
been looking for abandoned farms in 
New York state I have never found one 
in this state. But I did find one in 
New Hampshire far up toward the 
White Mountain region. This farm 
was located way back from the rail- 
road. The soil was poor. Some one 
had built a comfortable house and barn 
on the place, but for some reason had 
moved away, leaving the farm and 
buildings unoccupied. The place was 
swarming with mosquitoes. Since the 
location was high up and commanded 
a fine view it is possible that the mos- 
quitoes had something to do with driv- 
ing the owner away from this farm. I 
advise people, when buying farms, to 
look into the mosquito question for they 
are a serious pest, and are liable to 
convey the germs of disease to human 
beings. . 


Value of a Tree.—Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman says that a fruit tree is worth 
one dollar the moment it is planted 
on your farm, and that one dollar 
should be added to the value of that 
tree each successive year of its life. 
Thus at the end of ten years an apple, 
pear or other tree, having received the 
proper attention, will be worth ten dol- 
lars; at the end of twenty-five years, 
twenty-five dollars; and at the end of 
fifty years, it would be worth $50.00. 
But he adds that the value of this tree 
might be more or less according to the 
location of the tree. If the fruit tree 
was located within five or six miles of 
Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake Michi- 
gan or the Hood river district, it will 
be worth more than if located in some 
less favorable location. 


Meat Eaters.—It would seem that 
our early ancestors were not meat eat- 
ers. I refer to man as he lived wild 
in the woods thousands of years ago. 
At that time man had no weapons with 
which he could kill game. It is doubt- 
ful if he had intelligence enough to 
entrap animals. It is evident that the 
food of early man consisted of nuts, 
berries, roots, herbs, and on desperate 
occasions even the leaves of trees. In 
latter years man has learned to eat the 
flesh of animals and in so doing has 
shortened his life. There is no animal 
flesh that does not contain poison. We 
know that there are races of men who 
are strong and healthy, who live en- 
tirely upon rice, as do the Japanese 
and Chinese. Let us consider this fact 
in the present famine in meat which is 
likely to continue and to be more ag- 
gravated as the years go by. 


Farmer’s Loans by Savings Banks.—A 
subscriber asks if the savings bank at 
Rochester, of which our C. A. Green is 
trustee, would loan $1000 on a farm 
purchased for $1300 on which $300 has 
been paid in cash. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: No. Savings 
banks in this state loan only about one 
half the value of the farm, therefore 
$650 would be the most you could ex- 
pect the savings bank to loan, although 
possibly the bank might loan $800 on 
it if everything was satisfactory. Some- 
times the buyer of the farm gets a loan 
from the savings bank, say of $700, 
and induces the previous owner of the 
farm to take a second mortgage for the 
balance of $600 or whatever the sum 
may be. New York state savings banks 
make no loans out of New York state. 


The Cost of Living.—Taxes add to 
the cost of living. It is claimed that 
New York state gets $40,000,000 a 
year for taxes and the city of New York 
$200,000,000 and the United States 
$1,000,000,000 all of which is raised by 
taxes which must be paid by you, or 
me, or some other fellow. If we live 
on a farm our taxes are very small. 
If you live in the city your taxes are 
very high for you must then pay for 
perhaps a thousand policemen, for ten 
thousand electric lights, for several 
thousand firemen and their expensive 
equipment, for the salaries of city of- 
ficials, for water supply, for street im- 
provements, for outlet sewers and main 
sewers, etc. No one can complain of 
the taxes of this country since they are 
exceedingly small when compared with 
the taxes of England and other foreign 
countries. Kings are expensive. It 
costs the nation often from $5,000,000 
to $20,000,000 a year for the privilege 
of having a king. We are living in the 
best country in the werld and should 
thank God for the privilege. 





Berry Bushes Between Apple Tree 
Rows.—In reply to W. B. Smith, of 
Vt., I will say that I have planted rows 
of currants, gooseberries, raspberries 
and blackberries between rows of young 
apple trees successfully. The currant 
and gooseberry do better with a little 
shade. It is a mistake, however, to 
plant more than two or three rows of 
these small fruits between each row of 
apple trees, which are usually two rods 
apart. I mean by this that a wide 
space should be left between the apple 
trees and the first row of berry bushes. 
Do not permit these rows of small fruits 
to stand longer than six or seven years. 
At that time the trees should have the 
benefit of the entire soil. So long as 
the rows of small fruits remain between 
the apple trees give them careful 
culture. If you allow grass and weeds 
to grow up between the small fruits 
they attract mice which will bark your 
trees in winter. I have no experience 
in cranberry culture, therefore cannot 
advise you in that respect. If the 
brakes or golden rods. grow up in the 
cranberry plantation they must be re- 
moved at any cost or the plantation will 
be ruined. 


Ability is the. infinite capacity for 
taking work. 


A Wax Girl.—Passing through a large 
city department store 1 saw the face 
and figure of a girl in wax. The features, 
complexion, the hair and its arrange- 
ment were perfect. By the side of this 
wax figure I saw an elderly woman. 
There were wrinkles on her face caused 
by thought and anxiety. Her features 
were not perfect, her hair was tinged 
with gray. As I saw this wax girl and 
this real human person side by side ] 
found the living woman far more at- 
tractive than the wax figure. What did 
the girl in wax lack? She lacked 
character. No person can be truly at- 
tractive if she does not express in face 
and manner character. A_ merely 
pretty girl in a social gathering cannot 
hold attention and is not comparable 
to a much plainer girl who impresses 
you in expression and manner that she 
has character. How can a person have 
character? The answer is simply by 
being something, having some object in 
life, having suffered, struggled and 
triumphed. No person can have char- 
acter and do everything in the easiest 
way. The easiest way is to do nothing 
worth while, to put off doing until to- 
morrow which means putting off the 
doing forever. We are in the world to 
do something for humanity, to make 
the world better for our having lived 
our lives. If we do not undertake vigor- 
ously this work laid out for us by the 
Creator we are like the wax girl upon 
the show case. 


Testing the Value of a Farm. 


Someone says you can test the value 
of a farm by its net revenue. I would 
differ from this opinion, for a farm 
might be poorly managed and bring 
small revenue and yet be a valuable 
farm. <A good way to test the fertility 
of the soil is to observe the trees grow- 
ing on the land. If you see large 
forest trees growing there, or large ap- 
ple or pear trees, the indications are 
that the land is fertile. Observe the 
size of the barn and the size of the 
straw stack in the barnyard. If the 
soil is fertile the farm barns will be of 
considerable size as will the straw stack. 
But the buyer of a farm in a strange 
locality is always liable to be disap- 
pointed. He may find that the soil is 
not so deep or rich as is supposed, or 
that some portions of it are wet and 
must be underdrained, or that some 
parts are rich and others very poor. 
I know of a farm one side of which is 
very fertile, while the other part is too 
poor to grow almost any farm crop. He 
may also find that there are patches of 
hard clay, or entire fields that are com- 
posed of hard clay which are valuable 
only for pasture or for meadow. The 
only way to test the value of a farm 
thoroughly is to live on it and cultivate 
it for several years. You continue to 
learn something new about this farm 
every year you live on it. But there 
are other things of interest to the buyer 
of the farm other than its fertility. The 
other questions to be considered are 
will you have good neighbors there, are 
you near a village, a church, a school, 
blacksmith shop and postoffice, and is 
the locality healthy and comparatively 
free from mosquitoes and other trouble- 
some insects? 


Swine of Greater Value Than 
Children? 

In ironic comment on present condi- 
tions Mr. Owen said in the Senate the 
other day: “I recently sent 250,000 bul- 
letins to farmers in Oklahoma on how 
to raise swine. I had no bulletins to 
send out on how to protect the health 
of children.” 

Comment by C. A. Green: This age 
is intensely practical in many things 
but our people are short sighted as is 
shown by the above clipping. We give 
our swine, sheep, cows, poultry and 
horses careful attention. We feel com- 
pelled to do this for if we do not our 
business would be a failure. But there 
are hundreds of thousands of children 
in this country who are neglected, who 
are not treated so well as are the ani- 
mals we grow for slaughter and profit. 
Children on the farm have _ better 
chances as regards health than those 
of cities, where children are confined 


Are 


-in tenement blocks without playgrounds, 


where their only views from windows 
are brick walls, and where the children 
can only get a glimpse of the sky and 
trees by going into the street where 
there is no opportunity for. playing and 
safety. The grade of our farm animals 
is constantly increasing. The horse, 
cow and other animals are increasing 
in size and beauty through careful at- 
tention of their owners, wheras the 
children of the world are in many cases 
degenerating, becoming more puny and 
unhealthy and smaller in size. Here is 
evidence that though we are practical 
in those affairs which bring us reward 
of money, we are not practical or wise 
always in the management and conduct 
of the young of the human race. 
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If Only the Dreams Abide. 


If the things of earth must pass 
Like the dews upon the grass, 
Like the mists that break and run 
At the forward sweep of the sun, 

{ shall be satisfied 

if only the dreams abide. 


Nay; I would not be shorn 

Of gold from the mines of morn; 

I would not be bereft 

Of the last blue flower in the cleft, 
Oh the haze that haunts the hills, 
Of the moon that the midnight fills. 
Still would I know the grace 

On love’s uplifted face, 

And the slow, sweet joy-dawn there 
Under the dusk of her hair. 


I pray thee, spare me, Fate, 
The woeful, wearying weight 
Of a heart that feels no pain 
At the sob of the autumn’s rain, 
And takes no breath of glee 
From the organ-surge of the sea— 
Of a mind where memory broods 
Over songless solitudes: 
I shall be satisfied 
If only the dreams abide. 
—Clinton Scollard. 





OUR EDITOR’S VACATION. 
Among the Clouds. 


Arising early in the morning I asked 
Col. Barron, the genial host of the 
Fabyan hotel at the foot of Mt. Wash- 
ington, N. H., if this would be a good 
day to ascend the mountain. 

He took a squint at the sky which 
was slightly cloudy and replied, ‘the 
wind is in the right direction to carry 
off the clouds. Yes, I think it will be 
a good day.” Hence in half an hour 
seventy-five men and women, among 
which myself and wife were, slowly 
ascending the precipitous track leading 
up to the highest mountain-peak on the 
Atlantic coast! It was interesting to 
see the heavy growth of timber when 
we began to ascend, and the little 
brooks dashing down the steep decline 
on either side, the abundant growth of 
ferns, the beautiful mountain ash and 
the unknown wild flowers that blos- 
somed so freely. 

It looked as though we had simply 


. to go up one steep rocky mountain 


slope, but when we reached that sum- 
mit there was another slope to a steep 
incline and thus we mounted the preci- 
pice much as we’ would mount a pair 
of stairs with a landing every half mile 
or so. Huge water tanks were passed 
at intervals fed by mountain springs. 
Soon it began to grow cold. Up to this 
point we had been admiring the view 
of the valley below with its three big 
hotels, their well kept golf links, beauti- 
ful driveways, the railroad tracks wind- 
ing right and left and disappearing in 
the distance, but gradually we began 
to enter the clouds and soon the val- 
ley below was shut out from our sight. 

To be riding in a cloud is a novelty 
but not an attractive one, unless the 
clouds break away in part so that you 
can look through them and see their 
gold and silver lining and the landscape 
below. This was the condition of things 
when I ascended Mt. Riga at Luzerne, 
Switzerland. The top of the mountain 
there was covered with clouds when we 
reache] the summit, and it was rain- 
ing, kh» < soon the clouds broke away 
and revealed the sunshine and the 
beauty of the landscape far below. But 
this was not to be our fate on the 
summit of Mt. Washington, for the 
storm broke upon us with violence. 
When we reached the summit we found 
nothing there but rocks, no growth of 
trees or verdure of any kind so far as 
we could see. When we descended 
from our car we were almost swept 
away by the hurricane and the rain 
was blown into our faces as though 
propelled from the exhaust of.a steam 
engine, thus we were compelled to beat 
a hasty retreat into the little cabin 
which is the only building left now that 
the former summit hotel has been de- 
Stroyed by fire. 

Iam told that the wind on Mt. Wash- 
ington often blows at the rate of 185 
miles an hour. The buildings there 
must be chained to the rocks or they 
would blow away. At times it is feared 
that the wind will blow the cars from 
the track which brings us to this ele- 


- Vation, 


Our descent from the top of the 
mountain was as slow as our ascent. 
About half the journey down the 
mountain was through the _ clouds. 
Finally we emerged below the line of 
clouds and the sunlit valley gladdened 
our eyes. 

The White mountain region is simi- 
lar to the Adirondack region, but_ the 
New Hampshire mountains are different 
from the Adirondacks in having higher 
Peaks and covering only about half the 
territory that the Adirondacks cover. 
The New Hampshire mountain region 
is cooler than the Adirondack region 
Probably owing to their proximity to 
the ocean. 


A Brief Stop in Boston. 

My principal object in my journey 
eastward was for a season of rest and 
to see the new Boston art gallery of 
Which I had heard so much. This is 


the first art gallery in the country 
which has classified its paintings so 
that each room is intended to repre- 
sent art of the various periods or dates. 
Thus American art is classified under 
the early American, the middle period 
and of the present date, in three separ- 
ate rooms, and the old masters are 
grouped in two rooms. I was particu- 
larly attracted to Rubens’ painting 
called “Master and Wife.” It seemed 
to me more attractive than the Rubens 
I saw in Europe. Van Dyke’s great 
painting by the side of Rubens was 
more ornate, but not so convincing. 
There is a good example of Frans Hals 
and two by Velasquez. Of American 
paintings there were several by Wins- 
low Homer, who is famous all over 
the world. Later on when I passed the 


summer home of Winslow Homer, at] 


Scarborough, Maine, on the Atlantic 
coast, I inquired of many people if they 
knew of Mr. Homer but could find no 
one who had ever heard of him, and 
yet they were living near the home 
of one of the great artists of the world. 
I told these people that this artist had 
made the Maine coast famous by his 
marvelous marine paintings. 

I was greatly interested in a room 
devoted to Japanese art. This room 
was to imitate the inner court of a 
Japanese homes, surrounded on three 
sides by a ds ling, with no roof over 
head. The floor space of this large 
room was occupied by water in which 
fish were swimming. There were many 
Japanese paintings which are entirely 
unlike the art of any other country, 
and are meritorious in many respects, 
but lacking in perspective. 

Boston is a big and interesting city. 
There are many parts which are of 
interest, but as the thermometer marked 
95 in the shade I did not stay there 
long but hastened up the coast to 
Portland, Me., where we found it cool 
and comfortable. After resting here we 
proceeded ninety miles farther to the 
White mountains. On my return to 
Portland we took a steamboat which 
gave me a night ride on the ocean back 
to Boston. 

While this trip did not occupy over a 
week and though several days we were 
oppressed by the terrific heat, I re- 
turned home greatly refreshed. Even a 
vacation of a few days may relieve 
one from the monotony of business.— 
Charles A. Green. 





Spraying and Clover Chief Requisites. 


The first orchard that Professor 
Marsh of the Pennsylvania railroad 
visited on the Sodus Bay division of 
this system was that of B. J. Case, of 
Sodus, who is president of the New York 
State Fruit Growers Association. The 
object of this visit was to have a model 
to place before the other fruit growers 
in that section. The professor said that 
this noted orchard will have a crop far 
above the average of large, smooth, 
clean and well formed apples, while 
other orchards in the same locality 
whose owners have neglected to spray 
or prune will not produce more than 
twenty per cent. of a crop of small 
scabby ill formed apples. 

Mr. Marsh says that the Case orchard 
is well pruned, thoroughly sprayed and 
cultivated all summer until the middle 
of July when crimson clover is sown as 
a cover to be plowed under in the 
spring. This clover, he says, supplies 
the expensive nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere while the mineral matter is sup- 
plied by a liberal application of potash 
and phosphoric acid. The orchardist 
obtains his reward for all this work in 
a regular crop each year of high grade 
and high priced apples. As an evidence 
of the excellent care of the orchard 
the professor says that at the time of 
his visit there were a number of men 
trimming out the small app’es, and 
where they were growing too thick, 
thus preventing over bearing on good 
years and a poor crop on the off years. 





—o 
Oats Leads World’s Production. 


If one will take the trouble to ask 
the next ten men he sees what grain 
crop gives the greatest yield of grain 
in bushels five of them probably will 
answer instantly, “Corn.” Two of the 
others will guess, ‘‘Wheat,”’ and two 
will say ‘‘Rice.”” The tenth will be in 
doubt, but he will say it is one or the 
other of those three crops. Yet every 
one of them will be wrong. Premier- 
ship in world’s production belongs to 
oats. 

The world’s crop of oats leads that 
of corn by 250,000,000 bushels, exceeds 
the production of wheat by nearly 400,- 
000,000 bushels, is nearly three times 
as great as the production of barley, and 
more than double the yield of rice. 
Even rice, the principal diet of the 
Asiatic millions, does not show as great 
a bushel yield as oats by 500 million 
bushels. Oats, king of grain crops, 
showed a world yield of more than 3,- 


Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 
age of loose soda crackers that 
soon grow stale—stock your 
pantry with small tight pack- 
ages containing 
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“ a 
Biscuit 
Fresh soda crackers every time 
you eat—the last as fresh as the 


first—because they are placed 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











500,000,000 bushels in 1908. 
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Reo “Thirty” $1250 


Five passengers. Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield extra. 


The thing that counts most is getting-there-and-back. The only 
motor-car you can afford to buy is the one that keeps on doing its 
work every day in the year and every hour of the day. 

From the very start—seven years ago—the Reo has been famous for its 
get-there-and-back ability, and today is known as the car that you can 
be sure of. 

The reason is plain. Tic Reo is not a heavy car, generating immense 
power and wasting it by being obliged to carry unnecessary weight. 
Weight costs money to produce, costs money to carry it around, 

The Reo puts its money into a well-built engine and car designed on 
the light-weight principle. A large amount of power developed in a 
moderate-size engine, and that power conserved throughout the whole car. 

So that the Reo has great net power with light weight, and every 
part can be built of the very best possible material—the cost being put 
into quality and not weight. That makes the Reo reliable. 

Conservation is the order of the day and the Reo is the Conservation 
Car. There is no more need of wasting power than there is of wasting 
money. Power is money. 

Besides, the Reo is the most economical of all cars to operate and 
to keep in repair. 

Also, because it is light-weight, it can also be light-springed, and is 
the most comfortable. 

All these things and more—showing the efficiency, the economy and 
the luxuriousness of the Reo—are told in the Reo catalog. Send for this 
catalog and get next to the nearest Reo dealer. 

Reo «Thirty’’ Four-passenger Roadster with detachable tonneau 
(special attachments for carrying merchandise, etc.) same price. 

Reo Twenty-three’ FoursCylinder Runabout, $850. Ready 
January 1st. Other Reos ready now, 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of 


gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 








The Knocker. 


She had a little hammer, 
She used it with a will, 

She knocked at everybody— 
They couldn’t keep her still; 
She knocked about her neighbors 
If they were friends or foes, 

She knocked about the table, 
And knocked about her clothes. 


She knocked at hubby’s smoking, 
About his snoring, too 

She knocked about his whistling, 
And so, perhaps, would you; 

At last the Reaper claimed her, 
Her course on earth was run; 

Her husband then considered 
Her knocking days were done. 

Is the Wife Comfortable? 

Is the wife comfortable? Has she all 
the labor-saving appliances necessary 
for the discharge of her duties? Has 
she modern conveniences, that is, hot 
and cold water well distributed over the 
house, which the city man absolutely 
requires as a condition of renting? If 
not, why not? Is it because you are 
not able to furnish it; really unable, 
or just think you are? If the good wife 
was to set a day on which she would 
strike unless this was furnished, could 
you not afford it? We rather think 
you would. We are quite well aware 
that not all men are able to furnish 
these conveniences. Tenant farmers 
can not afford to put them in for them- 
selves, and ought not to be asked to do 
so, says “Hearts and Homes.” 

Have you a furnace in the house, 
presuming that you own it? If not, 
why not? Have you ever investigated 
the subject from a purely money-sav- 
ing point of view? In other words, in 
case your house is a large one, would 
it not be cheaper to heat it with a fur- 
nace than with stoves? If it is heated 
with stoves, does your wife, or daughter, 
have to carry in the coal or wood? Can 
you not think of some way of lessening 
the labor on that score? Have you 
looked at that stove in the kitchen that 
she has been using for ten or fifteen 
years, and considered whether it would 
not pay you to throw it away, or sell 
it for old iron, or put it out in the wash 
house, and buy a modern range? 

Have you consulted with your wife 
and asked her what suggestions she can 
make that will save steps and labor and 
put the roses back in her cheeks? It is 
important to have the live stock com- 
fortable, but after all it is far more 
important to have the wife comfortable. 
If the wife is comfortable the children 
will be very apt to be, and you will be 
a happier man. 


The Boy and the Cigarette. 


The time has come when the good 
people of our land should take a stand, 
not only for temperance, sobriety and 
suppression of strong drinks in our com- 
munity but to every appearance of evil 
that is known to be hurtful, not only 
to ourselves, but to our boys. I call 
your special attention to one of the most 
dangerous, hurtful and growing prac- 
tices known, that of cigarette and 
tobacco smoking. 

Many of the inmates of our asylums 
can trace their loss of memory, man- 
hood and mind to the early and con- 
stant use of tobacco and cigarettes. I 
hope that not only the fathers and 
mothers of the boys who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be addicted to this evil 
practice may be awakened to the 
enormity of this great and growing evil, 
but that we may all be aroused to vigor- 
ous action, and use every effort to sup- 
press it, if possible, and save the bright- 
faced boys of our land against this un- 
called for, hurtful and pernicious prac- 
tice of tobacco and cigarette smoking.— 
Judge J. F. Allan. 














Peaches in Many Ways. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elma Iona Locke. 

Peach Ambrosia.—Line a mold with 
sliced ripe peaches and dust well with 
sugar. Whip one pint of cream very 
stiff, add the stiffiy beaten whites of 
three eggs, one cup of powdered sugar, 
one teaspoon of vanilla, and half a tea- 
spoon of almond. Whip all together 
thoroughly, pour into the mold, being 
eareful not to displace the peaches. 
Pack in ice and salt for four hours. 
When ready to serve, dip the mold in 
hot water for an instant, and turn 
out on a chilled plate. Have the in- 


dividual plates chilled also. Serve with 
loaf cake. 
Peach Custard. — Pare, and rub 


through a colander enough ripe juicy 
peaches to make a pint of pulp, add the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, one cup of 
cream or rich milk, and sweeten to 
taste. Bake very slowly, and cover 
with a meringue made with the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff with three table- 
spoons of sugar. 

Peach Betty.—Mix together three 
cups of fine bread crumbs, one-half cup 
of sugar (brown), one teaspoon of cin- 
namon, and a pinch of salt, stir in two 
tablespoons of melted butter. Pare and 
quarter ripe peaches, and place them 
in layers alternately with the crumbs, 
in a buttered pudding dish, having the 
first and last layers of crumbs. Pour 
half a cup of water over all, and bake 
in a moderate oven for forty minutes. 


Serve with cream, or any preferred 
sauce. 
Peach Tapioca. — Soak one-fourth 


pound of tapioca, and stmmer for fifteen 
minutes in one pint of milk, and stir 
until transparent. Then add_ three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, and a teaspoon of vanilla. Turn 
into a buttered mold with alternate 
layers of sliced peaches. Serve very 
cold with whipped cream. 

Peach Gems.—Pare and halve a 
quart of large ripe peaches, put them 
on with one-half-cup each of sugar and 
water, and cook gently until tender. 
Reserve six unbroken halves, and rub 
the remainder through a sieve. Add 
enough water, if necessary, to make a 
cupful. Reheat and when boiling, add 
a rounding tablespoon of corn starch 
wet up in cold water. Cook ten minutes, 
remove from the fire, add a tablespoon 
of lemon juice, a few drops of vanilla, 
and if not sweet enough, more sugar. 
Add the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff. Butter six gem pans, sprinkle with 
granulated sugar, and in each place a 
half peach, cut side down, with an al- 
mond in the cavity to represent a seed, 
fill about two-thirds full with the mix- 
ture, and bake for twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve at once, with 
whipped cream; if allowed to stand 
they are apt to fall. 

Baked Peaches.—Place a dozen ripe, 
pared clingstone peaches in a baking 
pan. Cover them with sugar, dot with 
bits of butter, and squeeze on a little 
lemon juice. Bake for half an hour in 
a quick oven. 

Peach Batter Pudding.—Mix four well 
beaten eggs, one pint of sweet milk, a 
teaspoon of salt, and a pint of flour to 
a smooth batter. Stir in a pint of ripe 
peaches, pared and quartered; pour into 
a buttered pudding dish and bake for 
half an hour. Serve at once, with 
foaming sauce. 

Peach Pie.—Rub through a sieve a 
cup and one-half of stewed peaches, 
add to them two well beaten yolks of 
eggs, a spoonful of soft butter, and 
sugar to sweeten, pour into a plate lined 
with rich pastry and bake. Cover with 
a meringue made of the whites of the 
eggs beaten stiff with two tablespoons of 
sugar, set in the oven to brown slightly. 

Peach Sponge.—Soak one-half pack- 
age of gelatine in a half cup of water 
for two hours. Boil one cup each of 
sugar and water together for fifteen 
minutes; mash the fruit and rub it 
through a sieve into the syrup, and cook 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Place 
the sauce pan in another of boiling 
water, and add the gelatine. Stir until 
the gelatine is dissolved, then place the 


sauce pan in a pan of ice water, and 
beat until it begins to cool. Add the 
stifly beaten whites of five eggs, and 
beat until it begins to harden. When 
it will just pour, turn into a mold and 
set on ice. Serve with sugar and 
cream. 

Peach Ice Cream.—Whip one quart 
of cream, add one and one-half cups of 
sugar. Freeze, and when nearly ready 
to take out the dasher, add a dozen ripe, 
mellow peaches, pared and _ pressed 
through a colander. Pack and set aside 
for two hours. A half teaspoon of al- 
mond flavoring may be added if desired. 

Canned Peaches.—Select ripe but not 
soft fruit, drop in boiling water to scald 
them so the skins will slip off easily. 
Peel, cut in halves, stone, and drop 
into cold water to prevent discoloring. 
Make a syrup of one pound of sugar 
and one quart of water to four pounds 
of peaches, and when it boils, put in 
enough fruit to fill a quart can. Cook 
slowly until tender, skim out into a well 
scalded can, cover with the syrup, and 
seal up tightly while still boiling hot. 

Peach Preserve.—Choose ripe, yellow 
peaches, pare, stone and quarter them. 
Allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of peaches, and make 
a syrup using a cup of water to each 
pound of sugar. Add a few of the 
blanched kernels of the stones to the 
syrup, and cook the peaches in the 
syrup until tender, but not broken. 
They should cook very slowly so the 
syrup will be rich and thick. Put up 
in jars or seal in cans. 

Peach Jelly.—Use the parings of nice 
ripe peaches, put them in a jar and set 
the jar in boiling water. Let them 
boil for half an hour, or until all the 
juice is drawn out of them. Strain and 
measure the juice, and allow a pound of 
sugar to a pint. Boil the juice for 
twenty minutes, and then add the sugar, 
which has been heating in the oven, 
and continue the boiling until it jells. 





Cooking Meats. 

Never wash meat or soak it in cold 
water, as this extracts the juices and 
is only allowable in soup making. 

Wipe the meat with a clean cloth 
wrung out of cold water. 

Place the meat on a rack or perfor- 
ated cover in a baking pan. 

Do not add one drop of water or sea- 
soning, says Oklahoma “Farmer.” 

Place pan in a very hot oven. If the 
oven is too hot, the outside of the meat 
will get hard and tough so quickly 
that the inside will not cook properly, 
but it must be hot enough to brown a 
five-pound roast in about half an hour. 

The heat will sear the outside and 
keep the juices inside. When it is very 
brown reduce the heat and cook more 
slowly. About half an hour before it is 
done, dredge the meat with salt, pepper 
and flour. When the flour is quite brown 
add two cups of boiling water. This 
will make a fine brown gravy of 
delicious flovar. 

When meat is well roasted it is crisp 
and brown on the outside and is 
browned inside to about a depth of 
three-quarters of an inch, both top and 
bottom. The whole inside should be a 
good pink, but not at all raw. 

Raw meat is digested easily, but we 
cook it in order to make it more attrac- 
tive in appearance and more appetizing 
in flavor. 

Round steak is juicy, but not so 
tender as porterhouse or sirloin, on ac- 
count of its coarse fibre, and it must be 
cooked carefully. 

A rump roast is a good one for a 
large family, as it has s@ much solid 
meat and is therefore economical. This 
is about as good as if cooked over the 
clear coals. 

If you want to use boiled meat for 
dinner, not for soup, put the meat in 
boiling wuter and cook quickly for a 
few moments, then slowly. 

For a stew, where you wish to use the 
meat and the juice, the process is dif- 
ferent. In this case you want some 
goodness in the meat and some in the 
gravy, so you must put the meat into 
cold water and put it over a very hot 
fire where it will boil quickly. Then 
cook slowly for several hours, until 
tender. 

Some people boil meat so hard that 
it becomes very stringy. There is no 
better way of making stews than by 
using cheap cuts, such as the lower 
round, adding vegetables as desired, 
and cooking it in the oven instead of on 
top of the stove. 

Salt meats should be soaked, the 
water changed once or twice, and then 
the meat must be cooked long and 
slowly. 

Robbie ran into the sewing room and 
cried: “Oh, mama! There’s a man in 
the nursery kissing Fraulein.” 

Mama dropped her sewing and rushed 
for the stairway. 

“April fool!” said Robbie, gleefully. 
“It’s only papa.” 
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‘Cut Out 
Breakfast 
Cooking 


Easy to start the day 
cool and comfortable if 


Post 
Toasties 


are in the pantry ready 
to serve right from the 
package. No cooking 
required; just add some 
cream and a little sugar. 


Especially pleasing 
these summer mornings 
with berries or fresh 
fruit. 


One can feel cool in 
hot weather on proper 
food. 


** The Memory Lingers *’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 




















Homely Girl a Necessity. 


In these days the homely girl is an 
absolute necessity, for she is like a cool- 
ing, quieting draft, says Philadelphia 
“Press.”’ 

She comforts tired workers on their 
return from the whirl of busy towns; 
she can make a humble home—or a 
mansion—a place of happiness. 

Her simplicity is her greatest charm. 
She pursues neither ambition nor ideals, 
but confines herself to the essentially 
useful things of life. Man, under her 
benign sway, becomes again as a little 
child; he drops the world for a time, 
and revels in the delight of domesticity, 
and returns again to the fray like a 
giant refreshed. 

All her arts, too, are simple, easily 
fathomed; she practices no deep-laid 
wiles; yet she is a final and all-powerful 
factor in human affairs. The very direct- 
ness of her purpose gains her end. 

The “homely girl’ is seen at her best, 
of course, in the home, smiling happily 
and wearing a big apron. She dusts 
and cooks with quiet enthusiasm and 
manages her household as if it were an 
important principality. Her cooking, be 
it whispered, is divine, and thus she 
claims reverent admiration from many 
masculine minds. 

Her work seems a genuine delight to 
her. She toils with a merry heart, and 
when the time comes for play, she dis- 
ports herself with an equally simple and 
delightful pleasure. Artificiality shrinks 
from her presence. 

As a wife, the “homely girl’’ is, let it 
be known, pre-eminent. She wraps her 
heart and soul around home and hus- 
band. No detail is too small for her 
ardent attention. 


oO. 
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To Make House a Home. 

The biggest blunder you ever made 
was when you let your boy run things. 
What young America needs above all 
is untiring, uncompromising, gentle and 
affectionate parental authority. He 
likes it. Bring him up by it, and twenty 
years from now, after you are gone, if 
you get within earshot you’d hear him 
praising “the way father used to do.” 

Home is the real test of character. 
No saint is ready for translation till 
he can live wisely, courageously, brave- 
ly, amiably and consistently at home. 
Self-control and silence know how to 
keep house—how to transform a house 
into a home—and will power and good 
sense will teach one when and how they 
should be exercised.—Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent. 








Those Little Angels.—Neighbor: “How 
did that naughty little boy of yours 
get hurt?” 

Ditto: “That good little boy of yours 
hit him in the head with a brick.” 
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Photograph of a child hiding in the corn and carry- 
ing ears of corn, From Meloin A, Price, Indiana, 





Mrs. Silver’s Spectacles. 


When Mrs. Silver stopped one day 
to think about herself, she found that 
she was past the age at which most 
Her hus- 
band had put them on long before. It 
was a wonder she had not realized 
sooner how much she needed them, says 


people begin to wear glasses. 


the “Youth’s Companion.” 
A few evenings 


a brand new pair of spectacles. 


knew it till 
father? 
three years—and I thought 
plain tan color. 
what’s this? A new table cloth?” 


to-day! 


“Mother, you’re joking!” the grown- 
“You know 
when I got this tablecloth, and all about 


up daughter protested. 


i” 


“T never saw that rosebud design till 
this minute,’’ Mrs. Silver declared. “It’s 
Why, I feel as if I had a 


lovely, too. 
lot of splendid new things.” 


Just then something called her from 
the table and while she was gone her 


hsuband said, musingly: 


“Your mother’s just the opposite from 
my aunt Cornelia when she first put 
Uncle Robin brought ’em 
home from town one day—he thought 


on glasses. 


maybe she was beginning to need them, 
—and the first thing she did after she 
got ’em on was to take one of the 
children by the shoulders and say, 
‘Mercy! I didn’t know you _ had 
freckles!’ ” 

“But that’s just like mother—not the 
opposite,” small Tim demurred. 

“No; the difference is that my Aunt 
Cornelia discovered freckles, and dust 
in corners, and grease spots, and every- 
thing bad, until life wasn’t worth liv- 
ing for the rest of the family.” 

pees 


Bread Without Flour. 


Parisian bread is made without flour 
in a machine that transforms wheat 
into dough. The machine, says the 
Chicago ‘Tribune,’ consists mainly of 
a large screw turning loosely in a case 
on whose inner surface is a screw 
thread running in an opposite direction. 

The wheat is prepared by thorough 
Washing, after which about a pint of 
tepid water .to a pound of grain is 
added, and the whole is allowed to 
stand about six hours. At the end of 
this time the grains of wheat have 
Swollen to double their ordinary size. 
It is then mixed with the yeast and salt 
and poured into the machine. It falls 
between the threads of the moving 
Screw and of the fixed contrary screw, 
Which simultaneously crush the en- 
Velope and body of the grain, making 
of them a homogeneous mixture which 
forms a smooth paste. 

Bread obtained by this process con- 
tains a succession of holes whose size 
increases as they approach the crust, 
Which is thin. The odor given off is 
Most agreeable and far more pro- 
ncunced than that of ordinary bakers’ 
bread, 





later she beamed 
upon her family at dinner time through 
“Now 
this is like living,’’ she exclaimed. “To 
think that there’s a beautiful pattern 
in the parlor wall paper and I never 
Do you _ hear, 
That paper’s been on the wall 
‘twas a 
And for pity’s sake, 











Women as Pirates. 


Women have succeeded in passing 
themselves off as men not infrequently, 
but, so far as is known, there have 
been but two women pirates—Anne 
Bonney and Mary Read, who were cap- 
tured something over a century ago in 
the Caribbean sea, charged with ‘“hav- 
ing piratical intentions.” It was not 
known at the time that they were not 
men, and accordingly they were sen- 
tenced to meet death in the manner 
generally meted out to gentlemen of 
their profession, when they confessed 
their sex, and they were in due course 
punished less severely. The woman 
Bonney was the daughter of a Carolina 
planter, who had disowned her by rea- 
son of her marriage with a sailor. Even 
at that time Anne had a predilection 
for man’s attire, inasmuch as at the 
hour of her elopement she employed 
it for the purpose of evading her angry 
parent. Eventually she shipped with 
her husband and shared in his piratical 
adventures. Among her shipmates, who 
were ignorant of her sex and also of 
her relation to the captain, Anne at- 
tained a reputation for courage. 

Now, curious as it may seem, the ship 
whereon this female pirate practiced 
the arts of the freebooter was one day 
boarded by several strangers, among 
them another lady pirate of the name 
of Mary Read. It followed that the 
women became fast friends, though at 
first each was ignorant of the sex of 
the other. The discovery that each was 
a woman came about through the 
declaration on the part of Mary of a 
romantic attachment for the Bonney 
person, Shortly after the two women 
met they became widows, and naturally 
enough cast their lots together in a 
buccaneer crew. Both were admired 
for the courage they evinced in their 
unusual calling, and both were greatly 
loved by their seamen. Mary Read was 
an expert swordswoman and fought 
more than one duel. She died in prison. 
Anne Bonney was in due time restored 
to her family.—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 





Preserving Flowers. 


Long stemmed and fresh, the flowers 
are laid upon waxed paper that will 
prevent evaporation of the vital essence, 
or sap, which is the life, and inclosed 
in a box with a close cover. Thus con- 
veyed to a friend, lover or invalid they 
hold color and crispness. 

If you would keep them yet longer 
that they may grace some special ‘“‘oc- 
casion” fit on the cover without dis- 
turbing the contents of the box and put 
the flowers away in a dark, cool place 
to await the moment of display. Before 
arranging them in a vase or bowl of 
water clip the ends of the stems to en- 
courage capillary attraction. Water is 
not sap, but it will lengthen plant life. 
A bit of charcoal in the bottom of the 
vase is a sanitary measure; also the ad- 
mixture of a teaspoonful of ammonia in 
a pint of water. Clip the stems daily 
while the flowers last. 

“There are two confessionals, in one 
or the other of which we must be 
shriven. Consider whether you have 
satisfied your relations to _ father, 
mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat and 
dog; whether any of these can unbraid 
you. But I may also neglect this re- 
flex standard and absolve me to myself. 
I have my own stern claims and perfect 
circle. It denies the name of duty to 





many offices that are called duty. But. 


if I can discharge its debt, it enables 
me to dispense with the popular code. 
If anyone imagines that this law is lax, 
let him keep its commandment one 
day.”’—Emerson. 


0. 
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Frosting.—Judgment must be used 
in making successful frosting, says the 
“Housekeeper.” Eggs differ in_ size. 
For an ordinary sized egg, beat one 
white stiff for an ordinary sized cake. 
To this, when well beaten, add ten 
well rounded teaspoonfuls of sugar; 
beat it in gradually, after having stirred 
thoroughly into the sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of corn starch. Double these 
all if you wish to ice the sides. If 
the frosting is too stiff to spread readily, 
dip the knife in cold water. Invert a 
round pan to set the cake on to ice it. 


In preserving fruits the syrup used 
for juicy fruit should be rich and that 
for fruits which are rather dry and 
require long cooking should be rather 
thin. The proportions of a rich syrup 
are one pint of sugar to half a pint of 
water, the two ingredients to be boiled 
together for a quarter of an hour. 











Here is Andrew Carnegie’s recipe for 
securing a good wife: “Pick a girl 
who takes care of her mother—the girl 
who is useful in the household and does 
not make the most show in the ball 
room.” Andrew knows quite a num- 
ber of things besides the secret of mak- 





ing money. 








For Thee, Love, for Thee. 


For thee, love, for thee, love, 
I'll brave Fate’s sternest storm; 

She cannot daunt or chill the heart 
That love keeps bold and warm. 

And when her clouds are blackest, naught 
But thy sweet self I see, 

Nor hear amidst the tempest aught 
But thee, love, only thee. 


Country Life Institute, 
By Warren H. Wilson. 

The church in the country must make 
itself a community centre, sympathetic 
with every institution and every in- 
terest of the whole people. It must 
broaden its interest from a calling list 
of “our” people, and give help to every 
concern of the community. In other 
words, the church must undertake the 
prosperity of the whole community, 
economically, socially and morally. It 
must enrich the community, so far as 
it can, for this world as well as for 
the world to come. 





The reconstruction of the common] 


schools in the country was demanded 
by the ministers, in the interest of the 
country community. The decadence of 
many country churches is_ directly 
traceable to the low standards of edu- 
cation in the country communities, 
from which the ambitious farmer and 
the minister with a growing family 
move away, in order to secure better 
educational facilities. The conference 
favored the improveinent of the coun- 
try schools up to the standard of con- 
solidation of the rural schools, as 
recommended by State Superintendent 
Boyd. 

Public recreation must be promoted 
in the interest of the moral training of 
the country population, especially of 
the young people and the working 
people. The ethical value of the “play- 
ground movement” was clearly recog- 
nized, and its extension in the country 
endorsed. 

All these elements in the country 
life standard are to be administered 
for a spiritual purpose, these church- 
men believing that the farmer is es- 
sentially a religious man, and that 
only by his moral and spiritual pros- 
perity will any efforts on his behalf 
have great avail. 





Can’t Milk a Cow. 

While the colonel was chatting away 
on some offhand subject out there in the 
woods four fine cows passed by. 

“Ever milk ’em?’”’ T, R. was asked. 

“By George, no,” laughed the colonel. 
“T can’t milk cows. The last time I 
tried was many years ago on a ranch 
in North Dakota, where we had con- 
densed milk only, day and night.” he 
paused to laugh louder. “I chased a 
cow lickety split for two miles over 
everything we came to. 


as I expected. I got precious little 


milk.” 


The colonel said that he never did | 


expect to make cows a specialty. Wild 
beasts and things are good enough for 
him. 





Counting the Cost.—“‘So you want to 
marry my daughter, do you, young 
man?” 

“Y-e-s, s-s-i-r.”’ 

“Well, can you support a family?” 

“H-how many are there of you, 
s-sir?” 


“T love you, dear, but I am green 
and rattled, and I don’t know how to 





propose.” 

“That’s all right, honey — you’re 
through with me. All you’ve got to do 
now is to ask papa.” — Cleveland 


“Leader.” 





The trouble with most men who are 
reformed by marriage is that they don’t 
stay reformed, although they generally 
stay married. 





I roped the} 
cow, threw her and turned her upside | 
down, but the result was not as good | 





































Eddystone 
Black and White Prints 


have been the recognized 
standard calicoes since 
1842. The way to realize 
what stylish dresses can 
be made of these pretty 
cotton dress-goods, is to 
putthem tothe test. They 
are made in numerous ar- 
tistic designs, printed with 
a tub-proof black on fine 
quality, well-woven, dur- 
able cloth. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Ss. 


The Rocfester Radiator 
wilt Save YS Your Fuel 


iG 

or give you double the amount 
} of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
} will refund the money paid 
for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 


Write for booklet on heating homes, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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They mend all leaks instantly 
granite ware, hot water bags, tin, copper, brass, cooking 


8, 2Ke. postpaid. Agts wanted 
x 12 Amsterdam, N. ¥ 





ty. 
Complete pkg, asstd size 
COLLETTE MPG. CO., Box 128 











A Little Gold Mine for 
Women.—the U. 8. Cook 
Stove Drier is the best on 
the market; always ready 
for use; easily set on and 
off the stove. It works 
while you cook, takes no 
extra fire. Dries al) kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, 
vegetables, etc, Don't let 
your fruits, etc., waste. 
With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc., 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the greater 
art of your groceries and in fact 
usehold expenses, Wr te for cir- 
culars and special terms to agents, 
E. B. FAHRNEY, 


— Bex 228. Waynesbere, Pa. 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Wricur 16 Lzs.—Some used five 
years still good. 
Write for special offer. 


N.Y. P. BATH MFG, ~. 
103 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 


POST CARDS 


10 Hallowe’en 10c. 10 pein sed 10c. 
10 Thanksgiving 10c. 10 Gen’! Subjects 10c, 
Any three packages mailed for 25 cents, 

80 cents per 100 cards—assorted designs. 
MADISON ART COMPANY, Madison, Conn. 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


In order to make our home study courses known in your locality, we will give you—absolutely free—o6 lessons 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, or Cornet. In a Lo ask that you recommend our 
Institute to your friends after you learn to play,_ It matters not whether you are a beginner oran advanced pu il, 
the lessons will be made suitable to your need. It is not necessary that you know one note from another. The Tes: 
sons are so —— and easy that any person or little child who can wena 4 
ly, and your — ee during the time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage and the 
: ousands have learned by mail and you can do the same. Don’t say you cannot 
learn music, but send for our free booklet and tuition offer. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 98 FIFTH AVE., Dept. 165-B, New York City. 


one lesson wee 
music you use, which is small, 


IN YOUR 
OWN HOME 










English can learn them. You will receive 


It will be sent by return mail free. 













A Republic 
Ornamental Fence 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that 
you can make and provide positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens. 


Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 





are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 











quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped only at point of intersection, 
thereby overcoming the rusting of full 
crimped stayscommonly used. Erected 
with wooden posts or steel posts with 
special wrought steel i 

Our free Style Book shows many 
beautiful patterns of fence, cemetery 
arches, trellises, etc. 

Write for it today 





You need farm gates; ask for special 





gate circular. 





Republic Fence and Gate Co., 
201 Republic 8t., No. Chicago, Il. 
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“‘Detroit’’ Engine 
The Kerosene Wonder 


Hes the Worid! 
Runs on ou OIL at a 
‘raction of Cost of Gasoline. 
a of these marvelous cogince in actual 
se today "~~ beyond question that kerosene is 
the engine el of the future. The su f the 
roit’’ Engine is absolutely 
un ralleled. 
ss is overwhelming. 
e (common coal oil) 
runs it en wonderful econ- 
Kerosene generally costs 
less per galion than gaso- 
line—and gasoline isstill going 
Runs on any engine fuel. 
three moving parts. 4 
Lizht and portable. Does 
work of engines weighing #A# 
fourtimes as muc. 






You Are Sole Judge—On n 16 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Any engine you want, from 2 to 20 H. P., sent on 15 days’ 
trial—tested and ready torun. If dissatisfied—every 
dollar you have paid us for the engine cheerfully 
refunded on receiptof engine. Prices lowest ever known for 
bishigrede, guaranteed engines. 

ew Boo — Tells all about these new 
— : aes veewer watret ee ee —_ 

it. Address 






TTT wonders that ma oa = 
first * Detroit” engine sold in ea 
Detroit Engine Works, 191 Bellevue Ave-, Detroit, Mick» 








Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms. Why not 
keep bees yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 
pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what you can do. 
It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 








SWAN’S APPLE PICKERS JACKET. 


One can pick more than three any other way. No bruising, no 
dropping. Absolutely perfect. Drop postal for prices. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Infringers wiil be prosecuted. 


J. T. SWAN, AUBURN, NEB. 


ATENTS fosrunes 

FORTUNES 
RIZES for patents, tents — 

through us advertised ek cha 





New lists of inventions needed and possi . 


buyers. “Hints to inventors.” “Why some 
inventors fail.”” Book on patents. Send us 
rough sketch or model for search of Patent 

ice records and report on: patentabeiy, Special 
agents t in 500 cities and to Mr. Greeley while 
Acting Commissioner of Patents had a charge of 
U.S. ptant Osice. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent Attorneys, Ww. ashington, D.C. 


NEW EGG BEATER 


Here is the _ best 
thing for an egg or 
cream beater ever on 
the market, and it is 
absolutely new and very 
valuable for the cook 
room. It will beat eggs 
or cream as well with 
one hand as any other 
contrivance will beat 
them with two. We 
have arranged with the 
manufacturers to give 
us a special price on 
these and will send one 
absolutely free to any 
subscriber, new or old, 
who pays us 50c for 
Green’s Fruit Grower 











a year in advance. If | 


when you get it and try | 
it you are not perfectly | 
satisfied we will send 


no expense to you. A 
single trial will con- 
vince you that it is the 
handiest thing you ever 
used. — Editor House- 
hold Department 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, 
Rochester, New York. 
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SOONe: 
How the Twins Saved the Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John A. Simpson. 
Continued from Last Issue. 

It was plain to Bud that, even at 
the expense of the fertility of the farm 
to some degree, it would be necessary 
to secure from it as much as it could 
be made to give during the two years 
yet remaining before the final payment 
became due. He knew that the farm 
would respond even better than the 
average, for his father had endeavored 
to cultivate it in such a manner that 
he could leave it for the children in 
as fertile a state as when he took pos- 
session of it. Ill health had interfered 
largely with his plans, and a much larg- 
er part of the purchase price remained 
unpaid at the end of seventeen years 
than he had ever anticipated. But the 
good condition of the farm was in the 
family’s favor now. 

So Bud and his mother had engaged 
a neighbor to put in twenty acres of 
wheat, and later, on the same terms— 
half of the crop for their own use— 
they had an equal acreage devoted to 
corn and the same to oats. Bud him- 
self with the hiring of a few days’ help 
was to cut twenty acres of hay. 

They anticipated about four hundred 
dollars as their share of the crop re- 
ceipts after the keeping of the team, 
two cows, and a few pigs, for there 
were several acres of good pasture re- 
maining. With the additional income 
from the cows and the pigs they be- 
lieved that they could live as they 
had the year previously, pay the cash 
expenses and apply two hundred dollars 
again to the debt payment. This, they 
recognized, would prove a trying year, 
for the berries would yield but little as 
yet, and a debt of sixteen hundred dol- 
lars was staring them in the face. 

Bud’s plans were formed early. He 
would plant the small garden to pota- 
toes this year, two acres to sweet 
corn, and two acres to other garden 
vegetables. He would make his two 
or three trips a week to the markets, 
and he would make every possible gain, 
and next year the berries would help 
wonderfully. 

No garden in the county received 
more patient attention than did Bud’s 
that summer. Indeed he had begun to 
prepare for it as soon as the previous 
crops had been taken from the ground. 
During the winter every particle of 
fertility that could be secured was 
added to the plot. Rotted straw, forest 
leaves, everything that promised to en- 
rich the soil was secured if possible. 
And the garden responded to the faith- 
ful care. Bud came out two hundred 
dollars to the good at the season’s close, 
and he looked confidently forward to 
the next year’s crops when the returns 
from the berries should be consider- 
able. From the fifty pullets Beth sold 
from January to January enough eggs 
to pay most of the expenses for feed for 
the entire year, for the flock had the 
range of a good part of the farm, and 
she raised for market two hundred 
chickens. In addition she raised from 
the pure bred stock two or three dozen 
most excellent fowls for future breed- 
ing purposes. 

But after all, with the family ex- 
penses, and the money needed for keep- 
ing up the place, with the stock and 
implements, there was no more at the 
year’s end than there had been at the 
previous one; and yet it was with glad- 
ness and hopefulness that they added 
another four hundred to the reduction 
of the debt. ‘But there remained, and 
Mrs. Leonard shuddered almost, as she 
thought of it, twelve hundred dollars 
yet to be paid, and only one year in 
which to pay it. 

Beth began the new year with one 
hundred hens and pullets. Her two 
years of previous experience stood her 
in good stead and she anticipated still 





your money back, with | 


| better success than formerly. But 
3eth knew that this success would 
| never come by chance and so day after 
'day found her giving to her flock the 
| best attention that experience and read- 
|ing could suggest. And this applica- 
| tion found its reward. When the next 
| January rolled ’round Beth and her 

mother together, for Beth, according 

to a little plan of her own, had ar- 
| ranged gradually for her mother to be 


*|able to care for the flock with Bud’s 


assistance pretty much without her own 
help, from the first of September, if it 
should seem necessary, found that a 
clear hundred dollars remained in their 
hands after the payment of al’ ex- 
penses, and that they had left a good 
outfit of home made coops and brood- 
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ers, and a flock of more than a hundred 
of the finest pure bred White Plymouth 





Rocks imaginable. In addition they 
possessed a stock of information and 
experience that they were sure was in- 
valuable. 

Bud, with the assistance of his 
mother and Beth in the berry season, 
managed to clear three hundred dol- 
lars from his department of the farm. 
This, with the two hundred that the 
farm operations in general yielded 
them over the operating expenses, made 
a total of six hundred dollars for the 
year when the end finally came. 

Meanwhile in June Beth had opened 
her lips to declare one evening at the 
supper table that she was going the 
next day to take the county examination 
for a teacher’s certificate. 

“What!” her mother and Bud had 
exclaimed in one breath. 

“I thought of it before,” said Beth, 
“but I wasn’t old enough. Now I am 
and if I can get a school you and Bud 
can run things all fall, mother, and by 
January I’ll have a hundred dollars 
saved for the mortgage.” 

Poor Beth! In addition to her other 
labor she had planned for this for 
many months and had studied by her- 
self in preparation for it, for two or 
three months schooling was all she had 
been able to secure the second year, 
as the first. But the girl was young 
and strong, and, against the protest of 
both Bud and her mother, who after 
all foresaw that it might prove helpful 
to Beth, as well as helpful to the re- 
duction of the debt, she secured a 
school, too far away for her to board 
at home, however, but, in a good neigh- 
borhood and among friends. And, ap- 
plying herself as diligently and as in- 
telligently to her new work as she had 
to the old Beth made a success of her 
new venture, enjoying it greatly, and, 
sure enough, the six hundred was made 
seven hundred by the end of the year. 

This left only five hundred dollars of 
the two thousand unprovided for, and 
in the fall, forseeing the amount that 
would be needed Bud went to a banker 
at the county seat with a letter from a 
prominent farmer of his own neigh- 
borhood stating briefly the facts which 
Bud explained more fully, and the re- 
sult was that on the day before Christ- 
mas Bud walked into the presence of 
his mother and Beth with the mort- 
gage in his hands. The farm was theirs 
with only five hundred dollars against 
it. 

And Mrs. Leonard, as she gathered 
the twins in her arms once more, wept 
again, as she had done nearly three 
years before, but this time they were 
tears of joy that fell from her eyes. 

It was a most happy Christmas day 
that the little family enjoyed, in re- 
joicing over their successful enterprise, 
and in planning for the coming year’s 
work that would, so they fully believed, 
make the farm entirely their own. 

Beth finished the teaching of her 
school in time to engage in the poultry 
business once more early in the spring. 
The operations of the farm were simi- 
lar to those that had preceded during 
the other three years. The poultry de- 
manded so much attention, together 
with the other lines of activity which 
Beth followed in assisting Bud, that it 
would have been impossible for her to 
have undertaken to teach again. When 
the four years’ campaign was ended 
with the next Christmas day Beth found 
that she and her mother had sold a 
hundred dollars of- poultry products 
over all expenses, and that they pos- 
sessed a flock of over a hundred fowls 
second to none in the county, in addi- 
tion to an outfit that gave promise of 
double returns of profit for another 
year. 

The farm had done fairly well also, 
and Bud’s field of labor had responded 
with nearly three hundred dollars clear. 
Altogether they lived comfortably, pro- 
vided for the repairs and the running 
expenses of the place, and paid off the 
last of the claim upon the property. 

Bud had grown to manhood both in 
skill and in strength in the meanwhile, 
and, upon the holding of the annual 
family council to plan the operations 
for the ensuing year, he announced, 
from a careful calculation of the prob- 
able income, that they could clear near- 
ly a thousand dollars in another twelve 
months. 

At any rate they had saved the farm, 
had met a crisis bravely, had made 
themselves masters of profitable sources 
of labor and income, and had schooled 
themselves in lessons and habits of in- 
dustry, forethought, self denial, and 
self control. 


5 gallon kegs, $5. 





BOGART 'S 
SUD AUT Compound 


(Insecticide and Fungicide) 


(soluble in water) 


Better Than Bordeaux Mixture 


BUY THE BEST 
AND————. 


GET RESULTS 


Better than Lime and Sulphur 


10 gallon kegs, $7.50 
Special Prices on larger quantities. 


Send for circular containing testimonials. 


BOGART CHEMICAL CO,, 


24 B GROVE ST., NEW YORK. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a_ practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
DON'T PAY Two PRICES] 


FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save 618.00 to 622.00 


Hoosier 
Ranges 
Heaters 


Why not buy the best when 
you can .\ them at such low, 















written guarantee w 
ae . A a Million Dollars, Our new 1911 improve- 
ments on stoves so ee pen surpass anything ever 
produced. Send 1 today for free cata’ 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
213 State Street, Marion, 














Immense profits made grow- 
GINSENG & ( ing Ginseng. $40,000 from one 

See boost al Geueng end Gor 
GOLDEN SEAL (ae Seal culture, with prices, 
ALBAN TAYLOR, ‘Box C, East Rochester, O. 


led free. Send for it at once. 
Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send me two 2c stamps and I’lisend you 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards and tell you amon my big SURPRISE. 
€. T. MEREDITH, 92 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 








AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR" 


ENT ON TRIAL, 
GUARANTEED. A new, well 
made, easy running paps pt for 
$15.95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from this picture which illus- 
a our large capacity ma- 
e bowl is a sanitary 
marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 
dairy is large or small, obtain our 
handsome free catalog. Address 
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A Morning Call, 
Can’t stop to talk this mornin’, 
I’m busy as kin be; 
Can’t stop fur news nur gossip 
Nur nothin’, no-sir-ee, 
I’ve got to keep a hoein’, 
This garden is a sight! 
Good-bye! Jes’ come ‘round later, 
Say after dark to-night. 


You didn’t come fur talkin’, 
You didn’t come to stay? 

Well, what in thunder ’n’ blazes 
Might you hev come fur, hey? 
What’s that? You’re goin’ fishin’ 

Down in old Bullhead Hole? 
All right! Plague take the farmin 
Wait till I git my pole! 
—“Household Journal.” 





Siteees 
Newest Notes of Science. 

A new sewer at Baltimore is so large 
that an automobile has been run 
through it. 

An automatic coupler for air and 
steam hose on railroad trains has made 
its appearance. 

The accident death rate of Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal-mines is 3.97 per 1000 in- 
side employees, against 1.42 per 1000 in 
English mines. 

The pope is to be presented with a 
Marconi wireless apparatus, to be in- 
stalled on the dome of St. Peter’s Cath- 
edral at Rome. 

The Lake Superior district, embrac- 
ing Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, produces about 80 per cent. of the 
country’s iron ore each year. 

A British surgeon has advanced the 
theory that appendicitis is due to the 
intestinal worms, ascribing its preva- 
lence to the passing of the practice of 
using vermifuges regularly. 

A German doctor has advanced the 
theory that cholera 1s caused by the 
germs of the disease turning the ni- 
trates in foods into nitrites, and that 
it may be avoided by a person refrain- 
ing from nitrogenous foods. 

A cigarette that lights itself is the 
recent invention of a resident of New 
Jersey. On one end is a harmless sub- 
stance that ignites when rubbed against 
a strip of phosphorous preparation on 
the side of the box. 

The Turkish government has em- 
ployed an English engineer to make 
surveys with a view to restoring the 
ancient canals of Mesopotamia in the 
hope that now barren land may again 
enjoy its ancient luxuriance and pros- 
perity. 

A French commission which studied 
the vertical and inclined systems of pen- 
manship reported unanimously in favor 
of the latter on the ground that it was 
less fatiguing and less likely to cause 
spinal curvature in children’ while 
practicing it. 

A novel lawn sprinkler recently pat- 
ented by an Illinois man carries the 
spray nozzle on the end of a spirally 
corrugated piece of rubber hose, the 
action of the water against which causes 
it to gyrate in tortuous circles, throw- 
ing the water in all directions. 

Although the atmosphere of Los 
Angeles contains more moisture than 
that of Washington, D. C., rain seldom 
falls in the former city because of a 
lack of cooling upper air currents. 

The Chinese government plans to es- 
tablish communication between Peking 
and the northwestern portion of the 
empire by a chain of wireless telegraph 
stations across the Gobi desert. 

The extent of the use of chewing 
gum in the United States is shown by 
the fact that more than 4,000,000 
pounds of chicle, its chief ingredient, 
were imported from Mexico last year. 

Although anthracite coal was mined 
in Pennsylvania in 1814, none was used 
elsewhere than locally until six years 
later. Since that time about 2,- 
000,000,000 short tons have been pro- 
duced. 

Three pounds of salt and one and a 
half pounds of sal ammoniac, dissolved 
in a gallon of water and kept in any 
convenient receptacle, makes a handy 
and effective fire extinguisher. 

Among its many trade schools, Bel- 
gium supports one in which boys over 
twelve years of ago who have passed 
through certain grades in the primary 
schools are taught all branches of gun- 
making. 

For overhead firing against airships 
a German inventor has brought out a 
shell with a range of 20,000 feet, giv- 
ing off a light by night and a smoke 
by day so that its course may be traced. 

When a Denver power plant was 
forced to suspend operations temporar- 
ily by an accident, recently, a coffee 
company ground its goods for several 
hours by switching the grinder belt 
from the regular motor to one on a 
motorcycle. 

Inner tubes for automobile tires, re- 
inforeced with fabric, are gaining favor 
in England, as they permit the tubes to 
withstand a much greater internal pres- 
sure than if made of pure rubber and 
add to the life of the tire shoes. 





A little thing, a sunny smile, 
A loving word at morn, 
And all day long the day shone bright, 
The cares of life were made more light, 
And sweetest hopes were born. 





Shakespeare a Gardener.—Every one 
should be interested in Shakespeare, 
the poet and dramatist. A few years 
ago I visited his former home at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. I learn with interest 
that a descendant of the great Shakes- 
peare is now living near the former 
home of the great Shakespeare and is 
content to cultivate flowers and fruits. 
In other words he should be a subscrib- 
er to Green’s Fruit Grower. This old 
gardener tells the following story of his 
great ancestor which I clip from the 
New York “Sun:” 

Born at Wasperton, a little village 
close to Charlecote, where his famous 
predecessor is said to have done a little 
deer hunting, he lives in a little humble 
cottage by the waterside. The son of 
a wagoner, he naturally has no formal 
pedigree, but his family traditions show 
that for generations his ancestors have 
lived in Longbridge, Wilmcote, Row- 
ington and Snitterfield, the last being 
unquestionably the birthplace of John 
Shakespeare, the poet father, so that 
there is little doubt that he is a genuine 
survivor of the family that gave 
Shakespeare to the world. 

William Shakespeare, the living, is a 
cheery old fellow, content to cultivate 
his flowers and fruits without a thought 
of the pomp and pageantry with which 
William Shakespeare, the departed, is 
being honored. | 

One story of the poet he knew as a 
family tradition and he told it with 
conviction and gusto. He told how the 
poet, after a convivial evening, had 
gone to sleep under a crabapple tree 
and slept the clock twice around. 

“You may be certain sure it’s true,” 
said he, ‘‘for I had it from my father, 
and the crab tree is still: there. And 
d’you know what he said when he 
woke up? ‘Why, bless me,’ he says, 
‘to-day’s to-morrow!’ Them was his 
first words. You may be certain they 
were!” 
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A dwelling that is kept painted and 
repaired and surrounded by well-kept 
lawns, neat, substantial fences, nice, 
dry, well arranged walks and neat 
flower beds is a pleasant sight to look 
upon, and indicates that the owner 
is living for the sake of enjoying life 
and not working his life away for the 
mere purpose of hoarding a few dol- 
lars. Life is too short to be wasted 
in simply making money for other 
people to spend when you are gone. 
Why not make it more useful to your 
children and loved ones by enjoying it 
with them now? It is much more pos- 
sible and easier to have a _ beautiful 
home on the farm than in any other 
place on earth. More’ appropriate 
building sites are generally available, 
and grass, flowers and shade trees can 
be had in abundance at much less ex- 
pense than in the cities or towns. The 
farmer does not appreciate the possi- 
bilities of enjoying life. Most of them 
think that because their neighbors do 
not have beautiful homes they need 
not have. This is a poor excuse, and 
why be a follower instead of a leader? 
Somebody must set the pace, so why 
not you? 

Why are the boys and girls leaving 
the farms? Because the cities and 
towns are offering more attractions 
than the farm. Make the farm home 








ye CeVecVlive WAY 
Direct to You 


—“And Gas Stoves Too” 
A Word to Independent Buyers— 


The secret of getting the most for your money—in all stoves and ranges, includin 
and ranges—is in buying direct from the factory that puts high povee ntr into an on 
pert labor and heat and fuel-saving original designs—cutting outall dealers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
That's why lamazoos save you from $5 to $40 on price for stoves and ranges of equal quality 
sold by dealers. We don’t sell to dealers—only direct to the users. 
All Kalamazoos cent ready to use and handsomely blacked and finished. 
We are proud to refer you to as —_—_s you wish of over 140,000 satisfied owners of Kalamazoos in over 21,000 
ee ge, COWNS—probably including many of your own neighbors, or near y 

“ bought Kalamazoos direct from us, safe delivery pean cn re 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
— ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
— ON 360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


We even give credit now—same as your dealers would—to responsible persons— 

mall payment first and then monthly payments after your free trial, if satisfied. 
— Or your payment back and we take our Kalamazoo back and pay 
freight both ways. You'd be nothing out at all. 

Send Name—Free Book Explains Al} 
Spend acent for a postal and send your name for our Big 
Free 100 page Kalamazoo Illustrated Book with wholesale 
factory prices, explaining all, with our $100,000 bank 
J bond guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 

ludge first of values—then order—you be the one to say, 
if you don’t want to keep the Kalamazoo we'll 
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of Stoves 
and Ranges 
Shown in Our 
Big FREE Catalogue 


FRUIT GROWERS 
PRESENT NEEDS 


Berry Baskets and Crates, Peach Baskets, Fruit 
Pickers, Cherry Pitters, Peach Stoners, Fruit Evapo- 
rators, Paring Machines, Corers and Slicers, Fruit 
Ladders and Pickers, Cultivators, Etc. 




















SPLINT BASKETS 
Are lighter than the Climax and 
are generally used for Plums, 
Cherries, Grapes and other small 
fruits in nearby or home market, 

where covers are not wanted. 


CLIMAX BASKETS 


For shipping Plums, Cherries, 
Grapes and other small fruits. 
They are strong, well made and 
complete with covers and fasten- 
ers. ‘They are generally used for 
shipping some distance and are 
built to stand the travel. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


M. H. GREEN, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I WILL PAY YOU FOR NAMES 


I am of the hold-on kind—have published my ILLINOIS FARMER and Farmer’s Call for twenty-six years 
and expect to publish ittwenty-six years more. I have on my subscription list hundreds that have been there for more 
than twenty years, and thousands that have been there for more than ten yevrs, and I want more of the hold-on 
kind. Hence this offer: The subscription price of my ILLINOIS FARMER and Farmer’s Call, semi-monthly— 
much in it for the women and children—is 50 cents a year. Send me 20 cents and the names and addresses of fifteen 
good people and I’ll send you my paper for two years; or send me 50 cents and the names and addresses of thirty 

















attractive and comfortable, and see if 
they don’t stay or soon return. Let us 
hear from our friends regarding this, 
whether they think our deductions re- 
garding the exodus of the young people 
are well founded or not. 
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Muscular work is to the body what 
friction is to metal. The metal will 
rust if not used; the body will become 
diseased if not exercised. A master 
mind in a weak body is like a good 
blade in a poor knife-handle. There- 
fore, one who deems it inconvenient on 
account of time or location to take a 
little daily exercise will eventually have 
to take time to seek the advice of a 
physician. 

“Proper dieting, sufficient exercise 
rest and sleep, daily bathing and in- 
telligent exposure to the air and sun- 
light, the avoidance of stimulants and a 
cheerful frame of mind, will insure one 
a strong resisting-power so that he need 
have no fear of the extremes of either 
heat or cold.” 








0 
C. H. Davidson, of Rochester town- 
ship, Pa., is the possessor of a horticul- 
tural curio in the form of an apple 
tree of the Banana species, that is at- 
tracting much attention. Mr. Davidson 
procured the tree from Green’s nursery, 
Rochester, N. Y., two years ago. At 
the present time the tree is but five 
feet tall, its trunk is not thicker than a 
child’s wrist, while its branches are 
laden with forty well developed apples. 
The fruit is strongly impregnated with 
the banana flavor. 





Most men who are born to command 


good people and I’ll send you my paper for ten years—that’s big pay for the names. b x 
Address, John M. Stahl, 20 Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Il. 


FREE This Grand Empire Dinner Set FREE 


I am going to give every woman who answers this advertisement one of these 
Grand Empire Dinner Sets. 


Never before was a plan devised that was quite so simple and easy, and never before was 
such a valuable and beautiful Dinner Set given which required so short atime or such 
small effort to get. 
This Grand Empire Dinner Set is 
ahigh-art production of the fa- 
mous Carrollton Potteries, noted 
makers of American Chinaware, 
which in itself is sufficient 
antee of the excellent ew of 
the Empire China Sets, which com- 
rises 34 pieces in all. Each made 
rom clays —— from Euro) 
which places it on a par with 
finest of imported ware. They a 
all of the highest grade (not 
seconds), light in weight, very 
tough and very durable, snowy 
white in color, except the decora- 
tions, with Haviland glaze which 
gives ita smooth and velvety ap- 
pearance, 











THE DECORATIONS 


The small reproduction ee 
you but a faint suggestion of the 
artistic effects of pleasing colors, 
Purple petalled wood violets with 
broad green leaves against a back- 
ground of vining ferns com 

the center ornamentations, while 
the burnished gold scroll forms 
the border design of each individ- 
ual piece, and, best of all, the dec- 
orations are buuned into the China, 
and are therefore as permanent as 
the China itself. 


Read My Basy Plan for Gee 
ting this Wonderfal 
pire Dinner Set. 

DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY. Just and say want the Empire Dinner Set, and I will then 
send , all charges paid, 16 sets of Post Cards (20 Cards to the set.) These are the most beautiful Post Cards pub- 
lished fn America, I trust you with these Cards—t don’t want any in advance. I want you to give one set of 
20 Post Cards to 16 of your friends—which js only a part of my great t . This offer is so 
very Itberal that almost everyone will be glad to accept. When you have distributed the 16 sets of Post Cards 
on my Special 25-cent Introductory Offer, I will send you immediately this grand Empire Dinner Set. 

L] POSITIVELY GUARANTEE the safe delivery of each en — of on ~_ — the Me yergennge mo bag 

C a 3 ick work. If found otherwise, can be returned at my expense. 
~~. Samar ieee fewyr Hood ‘ae money. rwill then send you the outfit, all charges 





Send me y send = 
paid. It will be only a few days until you have this grand collection of Empire China. 








give it up after they marry. 





Factory Street, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


H. L. SIMMONS President 53 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 


knowledge.’’—Proverb. 








Follow This Example. 


‘A California subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower says she feels that she 
is doing good work for humanity by 
saving all of her Fruit Growers and 
giving them to deserving people who are 
not able through misfortune to pay the 
subscription price. Will you, kind read- 
er, follow the example? Give away 
your magazine and thus allow others to 
read it and be benefitted. 


Fruit in Illinois. 

Mr. C. A. Green: I will let you know 
about the condition in regard to small 
fruit in central Illinois, where I live; 
currants, gooseberries, cherries, apples, 
pears, and all such, are a complete fail- 
ure here on account of the frost and 
snow early this season. There will be 
a few grapes. The currants and goose- 
berries I set out two years ago made a 
splendid growth, and I would have 
had bushels of fruit this fall when the 
time came. I shall plant more Down- 
ing gooseberries and Diploma currants. 
—Ben Sturm, II. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have some 
chicks about a month old which have 
leg disease. They are very lame and 
shove the leg out in front of them as 
if it were too long. Kindly give me the 
cause and remedy. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Incubator chick- 
ens sometimes have something wrong 
with their legs. This occurs less often 
when the eggs are hatched under a 
hen. I cannot give further information 
and know of no remedy. I have some- 
times thought that chickens thus de- 
formed may have been kept too hot in 
the brooder. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Winter kill- 
ing is the greatest drawback to peach 
culture here. What can be done to 
check the growth of trees growing in a 
poultry yard? The poultry keep the 
ground cultivated. Would it answer to 
spray the trees about August 15th with 
paris green strong enough to kill the 
foliage?—G. M. C., Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The peach trees 
make rapid and continuous late growth 
in the hen yard and are more likely to 
winter kill there than if the trees were 
growing on a hillside or hill top where 
cultivation could be stopped. We know 
of no remedy so long as they are grow- 
ing so fast in the henyard. 


West Virginia Letter.—From the six 
Corsican strawberry plants sent me 
three years ago as premium with 
Green’s Fruit Grower we now have a 
large bed of this excellent variety the 
fruit of which sells readily here at 20c 
per quart. We are thinking of moving 
to Hinton, W. Va., as living here is so 
high the price of a few acres here 
would buy a farm in Virginia. It seems 
sad to part with this place where we 
have lived so long and which I have 
grown to love. Our five little children 
also dislike to leave their old home. 

I left and loved thee, 

Thou art ever in my memory, 
I love each valley and hill, 
Every flower and running rill. 
—Mrs. L. L. P. 


Cutting Back Raspberry Canes. 

Mr. F. W. Putnam asks when his red 
raspberry canes, now five to six feet 
high, should be cut back. 

C. A. Green’s reply: August is too 
late in the season for cutting back these 
canes. The canes should have the tips 
nipped off in June or early July. If 
not headed back then it is as well to 
leave the canes uncut until next spring. 
If the canes are cut back now a growth 
will be formed which may not be fully 
ripened before winter approaches, 
therefore they may be injured by the 
winter. You would get an abundant 
supply of fruit without heading the 
canes back at all at any season. You 
will get larger fruit by heading back the 
canes to a height of about four feet 
and if headed back the long canes will 
not be sprawling about. 


Fertilizers for the Strawberry. 

In reply to Miss W. B. H., of New 
York, I will say that I would prefer to 
apply muriate of potash on the straw- 
berry bed in the spring of the year 
but it could be applied now with benefit. 
I would sow it broadcast over the en- 
tire bed or plantation. I have not ap- 
plied it alone but would assume that 
an application of 200 pounds per acre 





would be a fair dressing for the aver- 
age land, but 100 pounds more would 
do no injury. Remember that good 
crops of strawberries can be grown on 
any land which would grow a good crop 
of potatoes or corn without the appli- 
cation of any fertilizer. Many begin- 
ners kill their plants by applying fer- 
tilizers in excess or in contact with the 
roots of the plants. Our best late straw- 
berry at Green’s fruit farm is the 
Brandywine. ~ Corsican is only moder- 
ately late. 


Peaches in Vermont. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I have a 
peach tree eight years old that I started 
from a stone and now it is large and 
grows well and looks good. It never 
has been grafted. Now what I would 
like to know is why it does not have 
fruit? Is it not old enough? I have 
never seen a fruit blossom on it yet. I 
also know of two other trees the same 
age, that is the same as the one I have. 


I receive the Green’s Fruit Grower all | 


right and think everything of it and 
have been watching it for some time to 
know what to do with my peach tree 
but as yet have not seen anything. I 
might have overlooked it though.—W. 
W. Dodge. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The trouble may 
be owing to the fact that late spring 
frosts have destroyed the _ blossoms. 
Seedling trees such as you speak of 
are not so likely to bear fruit as the 
trees that have been budded and grown 
in the nursery. There are parts of Ver- 
mont which are too cold for successful 
peach growing. 


Orchard Trees Dying. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I have a six 
acre apple orchard nine years planted 
which I have manured and planted to 
beans for four years after the trees were 
planted. Then I seeded down to grass 
and have cut two crops of hay, and 
since then have plowed it with sod. 
Now the trees are dying. The roots 
and bark above ground die first. I lost 
ten trees one year and twenty another. 
The trees have made a good growth. 
Can you state the cause of trees dy- 
ing ?—H. R. Townsend, Monroe county, 
N. Ws 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: All who write 
for information should be careful to 
give full particulars. You do not say 
how you applied the manure. If you 
applied it directly around the trunk of 
each tree that may be the cause of some 
of the trees dying. I consider it a mis- 
take to seed down apple orchards at 
any time. When you seeded down the 
land in your apple orchard you in- 
duced the roots to come up near the 
surface; when you began plowing again 
you destroyed many wagon loads of 
small fine roots on each acre of orchard 
which was a severe shock to the trees, 
yet it is seldom that trees die from 
such treatment, although it is injurious. 
It is possible that your trees are at- 
tacked with canker, but I could do little 
more than guess at the real cause of 
the trees dying. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Would you 
advise planting grapes on a hillside? 
The hill slopes to the south and is 
gravelly soil. Do you think there is 
any chance of grapes being a success 
at such a place? If not, what would 
you advise planting on same. Also 
name best varieties for market and 
making grape juice—Crystal Spring 
Farms, Pa. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: A gravelly hill- 
side with a southern slope would seem 
to be an ideal place for planting grape 
vines. Whether grapes would be more 
profitable for your locality, soil and 
climate than other fruits I cannot state. 
You could learn this by making in- 
quiries in your market as to what kind 
of fruits are in greatest demand. My 
experience is that if you are considering 
only the growing of fruit it would pay 
you better to grow several varieties of 
small fruits such as strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries and currants rather 
than plant all the land to grapes. By 
growing a long list of small fruits you 
will have something to market con- 
tinually. My favorite varieties of 
grapes for market are Delaware for red, 
Concord and Worden for. black, Niagara 
for white. 

You should find a better market for 
grapes than to sell them for making 
grape juice. Grape juice can be made 
from any good ripe grapes though the 
clusters are inferior. Cull grapes, that 
is small clusters, are often used for 
making grape juice. You should be 
able to sell the fruit from a small vine- 
yard to the consumers in your locality 
rather than sell for making grape juice. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: I have been a 
constant reader of your paper for near- 
ly twenty years and in your July num- 
ber noticed your reference to Indian 












Improved Apple Parers, 
Corers and Slicers. 


No. 1, for Home Use.—Pares, cores and 
slices the fruit, and then, pushing off apple and core 
separately, is ready to repeat. This machine stands 
beyond the reach of all competitors. There is 
nothing about it to break or get out of order while 
the wear is so slight as to make it almost everlasting. Can be used to 
pare without coring and slicing. Weight, packed, 3 Ibs. 

Price, No. 1, complete, only g5 cents. 





_ No. 2, for Home or Dry House is 
larger than No. 1 and faster, and may be used for 
pears and quinces. It has a steel feed screw, and 
fastens to the table at both ends. Parings fall clear 
of the working parts. Has automatic push-off for 
removing the core. Pares, cores, and slices, and may be used to pare 
only. These parers all cut a thin peel, removing the entire skin with- 
out cutting away the flesh of the fruit. , 

Price, No. 2, packed for shipment, $3.50. 


Potato Parer.—Pares any shape or kind of 
potato better and quicker than can be done by hand; 
enters into and cleans out the eyes, and by taking a 
thinner paring, saves 50 percent. of the outside 

potato, which is ordinarily wasted. This machine 
is also suitable to quinces and pears. Weight, packed, 3 lbs. 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press.— 
Three in one. Cleanest and best. The only 
one that separates juice, seeds and skins at 
one operation. For making wines, jellies and 
fruit butters from grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, — 
quinces, pineapples, etc. The dryness of the —~% 
pulp may be regulated by thumb screw at the 
outlet. Weight only 15 lbs. Special price, complete, $3.95. 


Sensible Wine or Cider Press.—A well- 
made and handsome press for making cider, wines, 
jellies, lard, syrups, etc. Made with special refer- 
ence to strength, guaranteed against breakage under 
any fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger and bet- 
ter than the old wooden press. It has double curbs. 


Prices: Four qt. curbs, weight 30 Ibs., $2.95. 
Ten qt. curbs, weight 40 lbs., $3.95. 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS 


There is money in evaporating fruit. Our 
catalogue shows a full line of fruit dryers, 
parers, corers and slicers of every capacity, 
for home and commercial purposes. 


THE U. S. HOME 
EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and 
approved. Latest, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove, dries any fruit.| 7 i . 




























Read This: To introduce our Home Evapo- 
rator and our No.1 Parer, Corer, and Slicer (see 
description at top of page), we offer both for only $5.50. 
Weight less than thirty pounds; can go by express or freight at very 
small cost. Just think of it! a Parer, Corer and Slicer with a 
Fruit Evaporator, all for only $5.50. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 

A ladder made from the best selected white bass- 
wood, with tie rods at every other step. A model for 
strength, lightness and durability. It always stands 
and never rocks, no matter how uneven the ground 
may be. 





Price, 25 cents per foot. 


6 foot, 8 foot, 10 foot and 12 foot always carried 
in stock. 





Send for complete catalogue of fruit supplies. Everything for plant- 
ing, cultivating, spraying, harvesting, and marketing fruit. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






M. H. GREEN, 
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Runner ducks. I have been breeding 
Indian Runners for the past six years 
as a recreation from my other work and 
with the idea of increasing their egg 
production, and thought results ob- 
tained might interest you. I breed only 
the true medium fawn and white birds 
lisearding all laced specimens from my 
yard, and have one duck that was 
scored at 96% and that has produced 
four birds that have won first premium 
at Madison Square Garden, and has 
made the fellowing record as a layer 
of large white eggs. First year 297 
eggs, second year 189 eggs, third year 
266 eggs, and thus far this: season 91 
eggs having this year laid 49 eggs in 
fifty days. One of her daughters last 
year laid 256 eggs in nine months while 
this season one has laid 125 eggs in 
131 days. These birds were all bred 
and raised by me and when you com- 
pare with the first Indian Runner that 
I owned that laid 179 eggs in a year 
you will agree I think that results are 
being accomplished along the line 
sought. Shape and style count far 
more than markings in determining a 
good Runner, but our birds have been 
pronounced by some good judges to be 


the best in shape they have ever seen; }- 


while their markings were nearly per- 
fect. 

Now, friend Green, if you will give 
the Indian Runner a thorough trial I 
believe you will agree with many others 
that they are the peer of anything yet 
produced as egg producers. They are 
light eaters as compared with other 
breeds of ducks, are non-setters and as 
near everlasting layers as have yet been 
produced. Long live the Indian Run- 
ner!—A. L. Nichols. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I set out 
eighty varieties of strawberries to quit 
on and I have been quitting ever since. 
On my wife’s back lot, one-fourth of 
an acre, on which were three apple trees 
I now have seventy fruit trees, twenty- 
five of which bore last season, thirty 
bearing grapes, plenty of currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
dewberries, and twenty varieties of 
strawberries, beside plenty of ground 
for garden truck, and a chance for one 
boy about my age to work twelve hours 
a day as long as weeds grow and straw- 
berries run. The season of 1910 is such 
as no one ever saw, so hot a March, so 
cold an April and May to the 12th, 
then the hottest term until now, July 
14th, we ever saw. The hot spell con- 
tinues. It has been thirty-one days, 
80 and up, since June 11th and fifteen 
of them have been 90 and up to 97 and 
but two good rains during the time. By 
the twenty frosts and ice mornings six- 
teen of them after strawberries first 
bloomed would indicate the loss of all 
strawberries, but on three by four 
square rods of ground after digging 
13,500 plants I picked 338 quarts of very 
fine berries. How it was possible for 
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Investment, 


Value. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor- 

tunity that ever came to aes notice—I firmly believe it and I 

by a $100,000 investment myself. I 

n't want you to say — or “no” until you give me a chance 
e. 


— backed up my belie 
0 
to talk with you a little whi 


If you’ve got some money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or ifyou want to invest a little each month 
out of you) income, give me your careful attention fora little while 
until Ican lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 


I Will Give You $1000 in the Voting Stock, 
Absolutely Free, in Addition to a 10 Share 
and I Believe this Free 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Smaller Investments Will Re- 
ceive Same Proportion of Free Stock. 






Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You 
Opportunity to Invest With Me in This Great Enterprise 


= | 
12) STAU 























asa great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable 
facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the factsand 


you and you only. 
Now, the first thing todo is to send you my bi 


eocanvue 
Money.” 
the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and about me, 
ing for you to sit in the quiet of your home an 
whole proposition. 


then I believe you will want to put your moncy where it will work for 


40-page ‘Book of Elec 


tric Railroad Facts,” which I'll mail you free and at the same time 1 also 
send you — other book called “Why WallStreet Rules With the People’s 
When you get thesetwo books which contain ail the facts about 


rsonally, then I’m will- 
pass judgment on the 


I just want you to have these two free books that will open your eyes 


about banks and Wall Street and investments in 


‘eneral; and when you 


et these two books I'll stake my chances on whether you'll say **Sav: 





4. 
M. W. SAVAGE, Pres, 
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The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Mi 


° CCLINTOW FALLS 


“SS g 
DODGE cenTERY SN ee 


8 wrong” or “Savage is right,” and it wen’t interfere with our feelings 


or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two books free—I want to show you how you can make your 


money work and earn for you. 


Now justa minute, while I give youa few facts. Perhaps nine out of 


ten readers of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, I 


eocvce 


out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 
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want to say that I’ve been doing a national and international business 


My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—made so by the 
continued patronage of nearly three milliof, thinking, progressive, hard 
working farmers and stock-raisers. These people are my friends and customers— 
thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your 
own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, 
‘®) I have builtup a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and 


now I’m building the biggest of them all. It is known as the People’s Electric 


ROCHESTER 





from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 miles, 


the capacity of 


division south. 


I have just pu 





strawberries to escape the frosts I can- 
not see. Some varieties were so loaded 
there was not room on the ground for 
the fruit. 

The ice storms and continuous freezes 
took all my tree fruits except one 
branch from a bud of a seedling I call 
“Oakland,” this has about two bushels, 
all it can carry and will need props; this 
is a choice eating and cooking apple 
of September, there are a few Wealthy 
and scattering specimens of other kinds, 
but very few Duchess and how “Oak- 
land” escaped the frosts I cannot tell, 
perhaps it is in the blood. Not a plum 
or pear or cherry. The pear trees near- 
ly killed, they lost all their foliage, but 
are making a good growth. Grapes all 
killed off the first buds, but after a 
long while they put out a second bud 
and have some grapes well along and 
promise to ripen. On the whole this is 
a black year for fruit. 

I,am ever so much pleased with 
treen’s Fruit Grower. The last with 
the Prof. Van Deman’s talk on blight 
is the best I ever read. I have always 
said it was apoplexy of the sap.—Geo. 
J. Kellogg, Wis. 


Fruit Advice Wanted. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a sub- 
scriber of Green’s Fruit Grower and 
think it is a grand, good paper. I am 
thinking of planting some berries and 
perhaps later on fruit trees. When is 
the best time to plant strawberries, red 
and black raspberries, blackberries, and 
gooseberries? I am new and inexperi- 
enced at the business, and not very 
Strong, and think I might do better at 
this kind of work than general farming 
which is hard work. Some of our land 
is bottom land and of sandy nature, 
while a good deal of our land is side 
hill and quite stony. I would like you 
to advise me as to how and what to 
Plant on the different soils. Can I get 
a crop of berries the first year? What 
kind of fertilizer is best for fruit? What 
kind of plums would you recommend 
for this country? Can you tell me 





I am not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, I am really building it 
now. The Northern Section is now in successful operation—great crowds tax 
pac our magnificent cars—3000 tons of steel rails are being delivered 

and laid on the Northfield Division and grading has commenced on the last 


Iam working to make this the best constructed and biggest dividend-paying 


M. W. SAVAGE, President ........ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


lis to Rochester, and back 

is contained in my 

Street Rules With the 
Don’t be 

you to have them and 

es. I want you 


make your money work 





Name..........- 


Railroad, owned and controlled by the people. 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad 


investment can rapidly increase in cash value. This information 
Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. i 

you to have it even though you never invest a dollar, and I 
especially anxious for you to have my new Book, “Why Wa 


eople’s Money.” 


kward about sending for these books I want 


they won’t cost you a cent—they 


are free—some of th W 

Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric Roads from New York to your ey vant Sue a nee ae 

Spokane are great money-makers. I tell you all about it inmy Big Book. This is works for Wall Street. 
e second time I have given the people a chance to share with me—my other 

new enterprise paid 8 per cent the first nine monthsand 10 percentagain this year. 
Now is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of 

them all, I will give you $1000 in voting stock in addition to a small investment. 

I want to send you the estimated net profit statement, showing how your 


MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON 3a 


I personally guarantee to protect your stock equally with my own and th 
profit. This is gn FS Leet gene eee be a eee controlled by the peop) 
8 a splen photograph, 15x21 showing our splendid cars crowded with 
Washburn Park Station. I will send you one free with the books—I want to tell you 2 eee 
about this investment opportunity and how 4000 small investors have made it possible 
to build and operate this line without the help of Wall Street. 


to see how the people’s money 
I want to show you how to 


for you and for no one else. te 


Send For The 2 Books Now. 


at it will make exactly the same per cent of 
e. 








State. 
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where I can purchase nitrate of soda, 
Phosphoric acid and potash, also land 
plaster and the price?—Amos Horning, 
Jr., Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: In this state we 
prefer up land, side hill or hill top, 
to low land for all kinds of fruit. On 
low land spring frosts are liable to do 
injury to the blossoms. When I be- 
gan fruit growing I planted an assort- 
ment of small fruits such as strawberry, 
black and red raspberry, blackberry, 
currant and a few grape vines. I also 
planted a few each of cherry, pear, 
plum and apple trees and I think this 
is the best plan for you. No, you can- 
not expect a full crop of berries the 
first year the land is planted. Any fer- 
tilizer that is good for corn or potatoes 
is good for most fruits. There is noth- 
ing better than barnyard manure, but 
the commercial fertilizer known as 
phosphate contains the various kinds of 
plant food and are good for all kinds 
of fruit. Nitrate of soda used alone 
each year at the rate of 200 to 300 
pounds per acre will induce growth but 
it is the most expensive and the soonest 
dissipated of all fertilizers. I would not 
use it except possibly on strawberry 
plantations sown broadcast at the rate 
of 200 pounds per acre. Ordinary farm 
phosphate so called contains nitrate of 
soda, phosphoric acid and potash. I 
should prefer to sow the land plaster on 
meadows in the early spring. 


Child Adoption. 

Charles A. Green: I was married at 
seventeen and had four children very 
close together. When my youngest was 
eight years old we had a dear boy baby. 
The others were all married by the time 
he was eleven. Then came a sweet 
baby girl. Oh, how we loved her, but 
she only stayed fifteen months then 
went home. Only those who have passed 
through that awful parting can realize 
how sad and lonely my life was, for 
my husband and boy were out on the 


farm all the time. Then my daughter 
wrote of a dear little girl baby she had 
seen at “the home.’’ When I read the 
letter to my husband and boy they both 
wanted me to get her. My husband 
having been adopted, he said we would 
do to some other little one what had 
been done for him. I had to go one 
hundred miles to get her. When they 
brought her to me she gave one little 
frightened look and held out her poor 
thin little arms, for she was only eleven 
months old and had had typhoid fever, 
then measles. Oh, how my heart ached 
to take her right away. But that red 
tape business. So the third visit I got 
her. I took all my own little clothes 
to dress her and as those great front 
doors closed on us I felt as though that 
dear baby of ours knew and was rejoic- 
ing. Every one who saw her said 
“why didn’t you get a healthy child?” 
But I felt she only needed mother love. 
On the way home she came down with 
cholera infantum, but I nursed her 
through that and not a finer, healthier 
little girl of four years old can be found 
in all the country. She is so sweet, so 
pretty, and best of all, so loving, and 
what surprises our friends is that we 
love her the same as the other children. 
I do not wish to know of her parent- 
age, I only know she is one: of God’s 
little ones and I pray I may be spared 
to bring her up to be a noble, useful 
woman. If this letter will help some 
other little one to get a home, then I 
have not written in vain.—Mary E. 
Rick, Wash. 


Cider Vinegar. 

To Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
In a recent number of the Fruit Grower 
I notice C. R. Meinelt’s inquiry as to 
how to convert cider into vinegar re- 
calls an experience I had once. One 
fall I put seventeen barrels of good 
cider on skids six inches from the 
ground all in a row side by side in 
the sun with bungs open, all in good 


shape for the reception of the hot fall 
sun’s glorious rays and my aspiration 
for not less than fifteen barrels of good 
cider vinegar was well up. I placed 
loose covers over the bung holes to 
keep the flies at a proper distance 
and rested my case, leaving the glorious 
sun to do its work. I cast a sheep’s 
eye that way once in a while and saw 
that all was right. So one day when 
we begun to smell the frosts of winter 
I was out there smelling around to see 
them and figure up the money I ex- 
pected to shovel in from about fifteen 
barrels of the very best cider vinegar 
known to the human kind. My cider 
was a compound of worms and apple 
juice thoroughly mixed and pressed. 
Nothing better. I think about it every 
time I see a bottle of good, nice, pure 
cider vinegar on the table. As I said 
I smelled of those seventeen barrels till 
I knew everything was all right and 
just before leaving I just gave one of 
the holders a slight tap with the toe of 
my boot as a parting blessing and the 
barrel roared like a wild beast of the 
forest and I kept on kicking barrels till 
my aspirations dropped to the resusci- 
tating of two old motherly barrels found 
in the cellar. It was a very small 
specimen of bug that bored from the 
underside of the barrel upward a hole 
no larger than the body of a common 
pin and whether I was asleep or at the 
picnic the leaking game went on. Some 
of the barrels showed a hole or two 
while others quite a number, all so 
very small as to easily fill with sedi- 
ment, but the bugs were game to the 
finish. “The constant drop will wear 
the stone, the slow but sure, will time 
get on.” Doesn’t that bug vigilance 
teach us how sure little things will 
work destruction for us if we neglect 
proper attention to business?—D. G. 
Wyeth, Ohio. 

An egotist is a burnt match that 
thinks it was the whole fireworks. 
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will reduce inflamed, swollen Join 
Bruises, Soft Bunches. Cure Boils, fis: 


tula or any unhealthy sore quickly: 
pleasant touse; does not blister 
under bandage or remove the hair, 
and you can work the horse. $2 per 
bottle at dealers or delivered. 
/\ Horse Book 7 . 
ABSORBINE, JR , for mankind, 
4 $1.00 per bottle. Reduces Varicose 
z . Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, 
jong BS Goitre, Wens, Strains, Bruises, 
~ —_.-#--—.. stops Pain and inflammation 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CIDER and WINE 


,PRESSES: 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. | 
Manufactured by | 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
Monarch ‘der Pre 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
N pacity; all sizes; also 
\ gasoline engines, 



















steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch MochineryCo,, 006 Cortiandt Bidg...Now York 





by catalog of outfits. 
a) a= THE BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
a= PRESS CO 347 Water Si, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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SMALL FRUIT DEPARTMENT 








Will save your CROPS from Frost 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address above. CANYON CITY, COLO: | 


Cattle Manure 
In Bags Shredded or 


Pulverized 
Best and safest manure for market 
gardeners’ use, absolutely pure, no 
waste, no danger. Write for circulars 
and prices, 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 


27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago Cx 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES 


Kill San Jose Scale, and all other parasites and in- 
sects, by spraying with a strong solution of 


GOOD'S Fotis WHALE OIL SOAP No. 3 














POTASH 
Nothing to injure or poison trees, plants, vines, or shrubs. No 
sulphur, salt,or mineral oils. Dissolves easily in water. Used 
and endorsed by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 50 lbs., $2.50; 
100 Ibs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately less, 


Write to-day for free booklet on Plant Diseases. 


dames Good, Original Maker, 953 No. Front Street, Phila. 


GAME ann FUR LAWS 


Hunters, a 64-page booklet free 
with orders for Hunter-Trader-Trap- 


per, a 160-page magazine, 10 cents ; 
or Camp and Trail, a 24-page weekly, 
ee 5 cents. Both devoted to hunting, 


trapping, fishing, guns, dogs, etc. 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., 
Box 519. Columbus, Ohio. 








Campers, 
Trappers. 





$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the Real Estate 
Business. I will teach you how and make you my 
special representative, Send for my big Free 
Book. H. D. HURD, Pres., 888 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Syracuse Red Raspberry 

Best New Harpy Berry. This is the | 
largest and best of all. Well tested at Green’s | 
Fruit Farm. It is a vigorous grower and a 
great producer. It remains bearing for six 
weeks. Bright red in color, firm and of high 
quality. Introduced and for sale only by 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Cultivation of Raspberry. 


While there is a good demand for all 
kinds of small fruit, there seems to be 


a greater demand for raspberries than 


any other variety. For several years 
I made a specialty of growing rasp- 
berries with very good success. The 
fruit was in good demand at that time, 


but would command a much better 
price now. I do not know why more 
people are not growing this fruit 


especially for home consumption, for it 
is not a hard fruit to grow. While red 
raspberries always command a better 
price than black caps, I always pre- 
ferred growing the black. Of the sev- 
eral varieties of the black caps which 
I have tested I like the Gregg and 
Eureka the best. They are both very 
large and productive, the Eureka be- 
ing a little earlier than the Gregg, says 
John W. Cox, in ‘“‘Farmer’s Guide.” 

In starting a raspberry patch I would 
get my plants in the spring after the 
new plants have come up from the tips 
that were put in the ground the fall be- 
fore. If the plants are twelve or fifteen 
inches high so much the better. Have 
the ground in good condition and plant 
in rows seven feet apart and three feet 
in the row, so they can be cultivated 
with a horse. Cultivate t- m about 
the same as corn or potatoes the first 
season. When they get about eighteen 
or twenty inches high pinch out the top 
of each cane which will cause it to 
throw out laterals making a greater 
capacity for fruit bearing the next year. 
These laterals in the fall when they 
have grown sufficiently long and have 
taken on a snake-like appearance at 
the points, are ready to put in the 
ground to make plants for next spring’s 
planting. Then you can have plenty 
good plants of your own. 

In the spring after they have begun 


| to put out in leaf cut the laterals back 
|; to within twelve 
| the stock 
| ground until 


or fifteen inches of 
and leave the tips in the 
they come up and get 
about a foot high then they can be taken 
up with plenty dirt on the roots and set 
out and every one of them will grow 
and make a good bush that season. 
After these are taken up the yearling 
vines should be cultivated and put in 
good ‘condition before the fruit sets. 
These vines will throw up perhaps from 
four to six new canes at each bush 
which must be pinched off at the top 
when they are about two feet high. By 
this time the fruit will begin to ripen. 
As soon as the crop of fruit is off, cut 
out the old canes and give the new 
ones a better chance to develop and 
make good strong bushes for next year’s 
crop. After the old canes are cut out 
they should be cultivated again or 
mulched with old straw or something of 
the kind. By following the above 
described method of caring for a rasp- 
berry patch they will continue to bear 
good crops of large berries for several 
years without resetting. 


Raising Blackberries. 

Blackberries need plenty of moisture, 
and it will not pay to plant them on 
the top of some dry knoll; for the fruit 
will not grow to perfection in such dry 
places, it will be hard and sour. Choose 
a place where the ground is of good 
quality, and where there is plenty of 
moisture. Prepare the ground thorough- 
ly by plowing and harrowing before 
planting, and make the ground mellow 
down quite deep where you set the 
plants. You cannot be too particular 
in this respect—remember you are set- 
ting them out for profit and not simply 
to see whether they will grow or not. 
I think they should be set about four 
feet apart one way, and eight feet the 
other way. Keep the ground loose by 
constant cultivation, and the sooner you 
can get a good large bush, the sooner 
you will get fruit, and keeping the 
ground loose will help to keep it moist. 

When the bushes get well started 
(say five years after they have been 
set), it will be some trouble to remove 
the old brush, this I do in the follow- 
ing manner: I take a hooked knife, 
with a handle attached which is ahout 
five feet long. The knife is made from 
a piece of old file welded to a hoe shank 
in such a way that the knife stands at 
right angles with the handle. With this 
kind of a tool I cut the brush out of 
an acre in eleven hours, and as I cut 
them I pull them out of the row with 
the knife, so I can gather them easily. 
I next hitch a horse to the side of one- 
half of a two-horse harrow, and drive 
over the brush with the horse and har- 
row, which draws them together into 


piles, and if in a dry time, the harrow 
will break the brush so there will not 
seem to be more than one-half as many 
of them after being harrowed as before. 

After the brush is piled, I hitch the 
horse to a sled made of wood without 
any shafts, and with four stakes in it to 
hold the brush on; with this I haul the 
brush out of the field. I think the 
old brush should be taken out as soon 
as practicable after they have fruited, 
as it keeps the new shoots from mak- 
ing as good a growth as they otherwise 
would if left in. 


A common method of pruning the 
black raspberry is to go through the 
bushes as the plants approach the de- 
sirable height, and with a sharp knife 
cut off the top of each sprout. This 
prevents long arching branches, and 
causes the plants to send o ‘ laterals 
on every side wihch balance the main 
stem. These laterals will be found to 
fruit largely during the next season. 

In the fall with a one-horse plow 
throw a couple of furrows towards the 
plants to keep them from heaving out 
with the frost in the following spring. 
In the early spring these furrows should 
be leveled back again. For early fruit- 
ing the Souhegan is by many considered 
the best, and should be set on a hill- 
side facing the south. For late bear- 
ing the Gregg is an excellent variety, 
and may be planted on a northern 
slope. 

During the first season vegetables 
may be planted between the rows. This 
will force cultivation to about the 
amount desired for the good of the 
raspberry canes.—‘‘Canadian Horticul- 
turist.” 


Red Raspberries. 

Some of the best growers are in doubt 
about the propriety of pinching back 
red raspberries, and it is probable that 
it is better to do no summer pruning 
of them after the first year or two, 
unless in the case of very strong-grow- 
ing kinds. If pinching is done at all 
the work should be done early, and the 
plant should be pinched as soon as it 
reaches the height of eighteen inches, 
so that it will branch low. If this is 
neglected until the plant is three or 
four feet high it will send out a few 
weak branches near the top, most of 
which will be injured by the winter 
and it will make an unsatisfactory bush. 
The only objection to low branching is 
the liability to breaking from the set- 
tling of heavy snows, but this danger 
is slight. 


Is it advisable to plow among rasp- 
berry plants, etc., in the fall? Last fall 
I plowed mine quite late and ran the 
plow very shallow. I never had so 
many plants winter kill. The Loudon 
stood it better than other varieties but 
they were not wholly exempt.—Irving 
Crocker, N. Y. 

Reply: Late fall plowing is of no 
special benefit to bush fruits and if the 
succeeding winter is dry and cold it 
might hurt them badly from drying out 
the ground. This is probably what did 
the damage mentioned. The deeper the 
plowing the more damage would re- 
sult. It is far better to mulch about 
the bushes with coarse manure or any 
old trash that can be got. This will not 
only keep the soil moist about the roots 
of the bushes but add to the fertility 
of the soil. 


Grape Juice.—It is an easy task to 
prepare pure grape juice for medicinal 
Take good,’ plump grapes, re- 


purposes. 
move from stems, place on the stove 
and heat a little. Remove and press 


through a cloth bag. Do not squeeze 
the mass enough to press through any 
of the pulp or grit. Strain the juice at 
least once more. To each gallon of 
juice add two pounds of brown sugar, 
place on the stove and allow to come 
to the boiling point. While hot place 
in well cleaned, sweet bottles, cork 
while hot and cover the top with par- 
affine. Do not fill the bottles entirely 
but leave an inch space at neck of bot- 
tle. This will keep indefinitely. When 
placing the corks it is a good plan to 
take a small wire and indent in the 
lower end of the cork. 


Blackberries and many of the bush 
fruits and vines bear well during a 
moist summer, but amount to almost 
nothing when the soil at fruiting time 
becomes dry and baked. The way to 
make and keep the soil moist and rich 
about these fruit plants is to mulch 
heavily in winter, so that the mulching 
material in spring is moist and packed 
down for rapid decomposition for the 
formation of humus, when warm 
weather comes. The more humus 
there is in the soil around berry bushes 
the better is the moisture supply: held 
and the better they will bear in dry 
times. 
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Gooseberries. 


These are hardy fruits, and do best 
on a rich, heavy clay soil that is well 
drained. However, they will flourish 
in any garden soil, says “Farm and 
Home.” Plant in rows about five feet 
apart each way. Train to a low, tree- 
like form if desired, but probably the 
bush form is the most satisfactory for 
the farmer’s garden. Gooseberries re- 
quire but little pruning. They may be 
set in the fall or in the spring, and 
probably do best from spring setting. 
Remove all weak branches or old canes, 
Fertilize the ground with well-rotted 
stable manure, and give shallow culti- 
vation during. the summer. No winter 
protection is needed. Of the American 
varieties, Downing is probably the best, 
as it is seldom troubled with mildew, 
the most serious disease with which 
this fruit has to contend. Houghton 
and Crystal have also given satisfaction. 
Of the European varieties, Industry is 
considered the best, but Crown Bob 
is an excellent variety for early market. 


Currants. 

One of the most satisfactory fruits 
for the farmer’s garden is the currant. 
It thrives best in a cool climate, but 
may succeed in warm localities under 
partial shade. They grow in any well- 
fertilized garden soil, or may be planted 
close to the lawn fence. Set the plants 
four to five feet apart. In the early 
spring give them careful cultivation, 
and prune them so that a bush form 
results. Old canes must be removed, 
and all the straggling shoots shortened. 
As with gooseberries, barnyard manure 
is probably the best fertilizer. Put a 
few forkfuls around the roots as a 
mulch in the fall. Work this in the 
following spring, when it becomes well 
rotted. Of the red currants Cherry, 
Fay, Red Dutch and Crandall are con- 
sidered the most desirable kinds. Of 
the white kinds, White Grape, White 
Imperial and White Dutch have been 
quite successful. In ordinary farm 
gardens plant lice do much damage, 
causing the leaves to curl and eventually 
injuring the plant. These can easily be 
controlled by applications of kerosene 
emulsion. Make up the emulsion, and 
apply it with a small brush broom, if 
only a few plants are to be treated. 


Burning Strawberry Beds. 

The strawberry bed had become very 
foul with grass and weeds, and the 
owner was undecided what to do with 
it. In his dilemma we suggested scat- 
tering straw over it and burning it over. 
This was done, and when thus treated 
not a green leaf or sprig could be 
seen. We thought that ended that 
plantation, but in a few weeks what 4 


change! In the place of a blackened 
surface of burnt weeds, grass and 
plants. The green blades and foliage 


began to grow, and in a short time the 
whole surface was a mass of green 
plants and not a weed to be seen. It 
was one of the finest beds we ever saw, 
and the next season yielded one of the 
best crops of fruit we have ever seen. 
Afterwards we tried on beds where the 
“leaf roller’ was making such havoc, 
immediately after fruiting season, and it 
exterminated them on the bed. 


A lime wash which has been found 
a good protection for trees against rab- 
bits is simply to wet enough unslacked 
lime to the point of consistency, add 4 
little carbolic acid to the substance 
and paint the trunks of the orchard 
trees. 


In 1685, New York had in all ten 
watchmen, who were like our modern 
police. In 1697, New Yorkers were 
ordered to have a lantern and candle 
out on a pole from every seventh house. 
And as the watchman walked around, 
he called out, “lanthorn, and a whole 
candle light. Hang out your lights.” 
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A Honeymoon on a Fruit Farm. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


conscious of the beauties that surround 
them. They have no time to listen to 
the singing of the birds, to view the 
sunsets, or to walk under the evening 
stars, or wander by the brook or river, 
or through the lanes, groves or or- 
chards, getting nearer to nature’s heart. 
Not so with Jessie and Harry. This 
young couple were in comfortable cir- 
cumstanes financially, having means to 
satisfy every reasonable want. When 
they wished to drive out, the horse and 
carriage was at their disposal. If they 
wished to go boating, the boat was al- 
ready dancing upon the waters of the 
river. If they desired to take an ex- 
cursion, the cars stopped at the neigh- 
boring depot every hour. Jessie had 
purchased a parrot that proved to be a 
great pet, and a wonderful talker. A 
canary bird sang in his cage by the 
window. <A pair of gold fishes were 
continually swimming about in a large 
globe of water. <A pet cat purred upon 
a rug. Harry was very fond of his dog. 
There are few more knowing animals. 
Such pets as I have mentioned do much 
to make a place homelike. 


The Wife’s Adventure With a Tramp. 


Harry returned from the village one 
day unexpectedly, and on entering the 
house unannounced, discovered that 
Jessie had a guest. The door from the 
dining room being ajar, he could not 
avoid listening to the conversation. 

“T have not always been what you 
see me now, madam. I was once a 
prosperous physician in a thrifty city, 
with a happy wife and children. Mis- 
fortunes befell me, and my wife became 
separated from me.” 

“Why did you allow her to leave 
you?” asked’ Jessie in a sympathetic 
voice. 

“IT no longer possessed her affections,” 
continued the male voice. “I was un- 
worthy of her, and yet I loved her. 
When she left me, life ceased to have 
any attraction. I had no home. I had 
nothing worth living for. My children 
soon followed her, and I gave up my 
profession, to go I knew not whither.” 

“But I cannot see the cause of your 
trouble? 
broken up in this way?” 

“Because I was a _ wicked man, 
madam, and did not deserve such a 
home as I had, and yet I loved this 
home. It was more to me than I can 
describe. People do not appreciate the 
blessings of home until after they have 
lost it.” 

“What happened after your home was 
broken up?” asked Jessie. 

“At first I began to practice in an- 
other city, but I had no ambition. We 
cannot succeed without persistent ef- 
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send them back at our expense. 





fort. We must have a high aim in 
order to do our best. I had nothing 
to work for—nothing to hope for, there- 
fore after a few months I moved else- 
where. I had always drank moderate- 
ly, but now I drink immoderately. I 
can hardly tell you how, for I do not 
know myself, but-in a shorter space of 
time than it would seem possible, I be- 
came the wreck that you now see be- 
fore you.” 

by this time Harry was so much* 
interested in what was going on, that 
he moved his chair so he could see the 
wretched, dirty, miserably clad tramp, 
who was seated at his table. He was 
blear-eyed, face bloated and covered 
with streaks and patches of red, nose 
enlarged and inflamed, beard and hair 
tangled and unkempt. 

A Sly Dog. 

“Will you favor me with a glass of 
milk, madam?” Jessie stepped into the 
pantry for milk, and Harry saw the 
tramp sweep a number of silver tea- 
spoons into his pocket. 

“Will you favor me with a little more 
coffee, madam?” said the tramp in a 
gracious tone of voice. 

While Jessie was drawing the coffee, 
the tramp pocketed her gold watch that 
Was hanging over the sideboard. 

“And now tell me what became of 
your wife and children,” asked Jessie. 

‘As for my children, I know noth- 
ing. I left them as children. Now 
they may be married and settled in life, 
or may have died. As for my wife, 
she is the wife of a wealthy citizen, 
and oceupies a high position in society.” 

“Allow me, madam,” said the tramp, 
rising and bowing with great courtesy 
and dignity, “to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your generosity 
in ministering to the wants of a needy 
and unfortunate man.” 

As the tramp was about to march 
out the door, Harry collared him and 
ordered that he remove from _ his 
pockets the things he had just placed 
there. He eyed Harry from head to 
foot, seemingly measuring his strength 
as compared with his own. Harry was 
something of an athlete. He had been 
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a student at Yale, and had often bent 
an oar, swung the ball club, and kicked 
the pigskin in college days. 

After a cool survey, the tramp de- 
posited his ill-gotten gains in the hands 
of Harry and took his departure. Harry 
turned to Jessie and exclaimed, “How 
in the name of common sense could you 
entertain such a wretch as this?” 

“Why, Harry, this poor man came 
to my door starving. Do you think I 
would turn anyone away as long as we 
have anything to feed him?’ 

“I am surprised,” said Harry, “that 
you should not know better than to 
allow a tramp to enter your house at 
any time, especially during my absence.” 

“Why,” said Jessie, “I am not afraid 
of them. Are you not aware that in 
the city I was a member of a club whose 
work it was to visit the poorest quar- 
ters of the city where the Italians lived, 
and that I was never ill-treated, but 
was always received with kindness and 
courtesy from the rough beings upon 
whom I bestowed charity?” 

“That may all: be,” replied Harry, 
“but this is a different affair; here 
we are alone by ourselves in the open 
country—no neighbor’s house within 
hearing distance. It was a_ glaring 
mistake to allow this man to come into 
the house. You should not even open 
the door when such a person comes. 
You should have some way of learning 
what manner of person knocks at your 
door, and open only to such as you 
deem fit. I know of a woman who 
was murdered by a tramp like this. 
After the tramp enters your house, 
you are entirely in his power. 

“Tramps are a peculiar class of 
people. Many of them are intelligent, 
as this man seemed to be. Many of 
them are scholars, some professional 
men, shrewd and cunning. Many were 
once men holding exalted positions. 
Few of them can be reformed. There 
is probably no one under the heavens 
so beyond help as the tramp. He is 
morally diseased, and there is no cure 
for him. His aim is, to live, peaceably 


if he can, but at all events to live, even 
if he has to commit murder. There 
is no class of people so irresponsible 
as the tramp. He has no habitation, he 
is not known in any community in the 
world. He has no _ personality, no 
friends, and often no associates. There 
is no one who can commit a crime with 
such impunity. He cannot be traced 
after a crime is committed. Should I 
commit a crime I could be traced to 
my home, but the tramp has no home 
and it is impossible to find him.” 

“Possibly I should be more on my 
guard about allowing such creatures to 
enter our house, Harry, but it is a com- 
fort to be able to relieve the distress 
of one who suffers, even though he may 
be unworthy. But perhaps you have 
not noticed that during your absence 
I have a trusty friend at hane to de- 
fend me should an emergency occur. 
‘Here he is,’ said Jessie, as she stepped 
into the pantry and drew out a double 
barrelled shot-gun. 

It might be well if farmers’ wives 
in general should keep such a friend 
in their homes, and learn how to handle 
it in case of emergency. 

. (Continued Next Issue.) 

The New England churches in Colon- 
jal days were all unheated. In 
Earle’s book on “Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” we find that few of these places 
of worship had stoves_until the middle 
of last century. The chill of the damp 
places, never heated from autumn to 
spring, and closed and dark throughout 
the week, was hard for every one to 
bear. In some of the log-built meeting 
houses, fur bags made of wolf skins 
were nailed to the seats, and in the 
winter church attendants thrust their 
feet in them. Dogs, too, were permit- 
ted to enter the meeting house and lie 
on their masters’ feet. Dog whippers 
or dog pelters were had to control or 
expel them when they became unruly 
or unbearable. 





“a 
“Time enough,” always provides little 
enough. 
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The Advantages of Fall Planting of 
Vines, Plants, and Trees. 


At this season many are inquiring 
whether they should plant trees now or 
whether they should wait until next 
spring. My reply is that delays are 
dangerous. If your land is ready to 
plant do not hesitate to plant vines, 
plants and trees in October, November 
or December, that is any time after the 
leaves fall, before the ground freezes, 
providing you are not far north of 
Rochester, N. Y. If you located where 
the thermometer falls to twenty be- 
low zero I would hesitate about plant- 
ing in the fall. But the majority of 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are located where the winters are not 
very severe, and where it is a great 
advantage to have the trees planted in 
the fall. It is claimed that a year’s 
growth is, often saved by planting in 
the fall, for the reason that the soil in 
the fall is,in a nice condition for plant- 
ing, and that the fall rains will pack 
the earth firmly about the roots, en- 
abling them to make an early growth 
the following spring. 

Especially do I advise planting in the 
fall peony roots, hardy ornamental 
shrubs and trees, plants of the black- 
berry, red raspberry, gooseberry, grape 
and hardy trees like the apple and pear. 

Notice this point: after planting in 
the fall do not fail to bank up around 
each tree a foot or more high with 
earth and do not fail to cover the 
ground over each plant or vine with 
strawy litter or stable manure after 
planting. I do not favor setting out 
strawberry plants in the fall. How 
many there are who are ready to plant 
in the fall but postpone the planting 
until spring and find themselves too 
busy when spring comes, therfore year 
after year passes without planting be- 
ing done.—C. A. Green. 


vo 





“Life, like a mirror, doth but show 
The moving shows that pass in view; 
Give to the world the best you have— 
The world its best will give to you.”, 
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Rockefeller’s gifts to date aggregate 
$120,000,000; Carnegie’s, $134,000,0 


—The wireless station in Newport, 
R. L, received on May 25th a message 
from the United States cruiser Birming- 


a distance of nearly 14,000 miles. 
936,445 ‘n American Churches.—The 
aggregate number of communicants or 
members of all religious denominations 
in continental United States for 1906 was 
32,936,445, according to the United States 
census of ralaebones bodies, a part of the 
census bureau's special report now in 
progress. Of this grand total the various 
Protestant bodies represented 20,287,242 
and the Roman Catholic church 12,679,142. 
—The postal bank law provides for 
the designation of postoffices as postal 
Savings depositary offices. The opening 
of such depositaries is left to the dis- 
cretion of a board of three trustees, 
consisting of the postmaster general, the 
secretary of the treasury and the at- 
torney general. This board is given 
complete control of the depositaries and 
of their funds. In these depositaries 
any person over ten years of age may 
make deposits of funds amounting to $1 
or multiples of that amount. Passbooks 
will be issued to depositors and _ in- 
terest allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. 
No persen is to be permitted to deposit 
more than $100 in any month nor to be 


ham, 


allowed to have exceeding $500 to his 
credit at any time. The withdrawal of 


permitted at any time. 
The postal savings funds thus accumu- 
lated are to be placed in state and na- 
tional banks in the communities in which 
the deposits are made and the banks 
are to pay therefor 24% per cent. interest. 
Five per cent. of the total deposits are 
to be held by the treasurer of the United 
States as a reserve to guarantee the 
payment of depositors 

—The’ prospective yield of apples in 
all North America was reported upon at 


funds is to be 


the International Apple Shippers’ Con- 
vention held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., last 
week. The reports presented at this 


convention were based on a comparison 
with last year’s outturn. For this pur- 
pose last year was put at 100, and any- 
thing over 100 means a better crop in 


the locality named, while less than 100 
means a poorer crop than in 1909. In 
the New England states—Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island—the yield 
is saia to run from 90 in the case of 
Rhode Island to 200 in the case of New 


Hampshire, as compared with a year 
ago, with the quality fair to good. In 
Pennsylvania the yield is put at 90, and 
New York at 100, with quality fair to 
good. In New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the yield is 
put at from 20 in the case of Wis- 


the case of Delaware, 
cases poor to good. 
sections—including 
Kansas, Okla- 
Nebraska— 


consin to 250 in 
with quality in all 
In the Ben Davis 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
homa, Arkansas, Iowa and 
the yield runs from 15 in the case of 
Towa to 40 in Nebraska and Illinois, and 
from that on to 90 in the case of Mis- 
souri and up to 200 in the case of Kan- 


sas. The quality generally in these 
states is from poor to. good. In the 
southern states—the Virginias, Mary- 





land, Kentucky and Tennessee—the yield 
runs from 85 in Maryland to 225 in Vir- 
ginia with quality poor to good. In the 


Pacific coast states the quality is re- 
ported good in all cases. These states 
include New Mexico, Montana, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. In Colorado and New Mex- 
ico the yield is put at 70 and 90 re- 


spectively. It is put at 90 also in Mon- 
tana. In all other states the yield goes 
away beyond the 100 mark, being up 
to 275 in Oregon and 300 in Washing- 
ton and Idaho. In Ontario and Quebec 
the yield is put at 70 per cent. of last 
year’s crop, with a possibility that recent 
storms may have still further reduced 
the outturn. Nova Scotia is down to 40 
per cent. of last year. Dealers expect 
the best quality of Ontaria fruit to come 
from the Norfolk district this year. 

Hiram paused at the door and, holding 
up a steel trap, said: 

“Mariar, when you see this trap agin 
it'll hev a skunk in it.” 

Fifteen minutes later he reappeared. 

“Mariar,” he yelled. “You come here 
and loosen me outen this all-fired trap!” 

Maria’s strongest efforts couldn’t keep 
back an expansive smile. 
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CURRENT 


_ —Deaths from pneumonia for the year 
in the United States—106,000. 

—The surest way to realize the value 
of money is to borrow some. 
Deaths from consumption for the 
year in the United States—109,000; 18 
years and over—85,000 

—Any young man can’t be what he 
should be and stay out until two or 
three in the morning. They can’t do it. 

—The importation of lemons for the 
past fiscal year amounted to $3,100,000 
as compared with $2,600,000 during the 
previous fiscal year. 
In the United States in 1880 there 








were 49,000,000 hogs and _ 50,000,000 
humans. Twenty years later there were 
a :000,000 humans and only 67,000,000 
10g 


sia Kentucky truck gardener boasts 
of having made $900 this year from 
an acre of strawberries, and asserts that 


it wasn’t a good year for strawberries, 
either. 
—Seventy-six thousand automobiles 


are estimated to be owned by farmers— 
mostly middle westerners. Kansas farm- 
ers alone spent $3,200,000 for automo- 
biles last year. One half of the auto- 
mobiles in lowa belong to farmers. 

—The coming report will startle the 
world with its figures—30,000 industrial 
workers are killed every year. The 
railroads alone kill 12,000 and injure 
120,000 more. The death rate among the 
poor is 100 per cent. greater than among 
the rich. The infant mortality among 
the laboring class is one-third greater 
than among the employing class. 

—At the mints of the United States 
during the fiscal year just closed the 
government made 18,006,668 coins valued 
at $54,215,319. Of this amount $47,578,875 
worth was in gold, $4,297,567 in silver, 
and $2,338,877 in minor coinage. There 
were also 7,574,758 pieces of Philippine 
coins issued, including 5,276,559 pesos 
and 1,500,000 one centavos. 


—The state of Washington is credited 
with a prospect of producing twice as 
much fruit in 1910 as in 1908, the year 
of the record crop, estimated at between 
$6,000,000 and $6,500,000. Including 
peaches, apricots, cherries, berries and 
other soft fruits, the yield will be at 
least doubled, owing to increased acre- 
age, while the apple crop will show an 
increase of about 25 per cent. Peaches, 
which come into bearing when younger 
trees, will show the heaviest increase. 


—Although apple growing is increas- 
ing in the west, and several states claim 
large production and excellent fruit, it 
is good to hear Professor U. P. Hedrick 
of the Geneva experiment station assert 
at the convention of the apple men, just 
closed at Niagara Falls, that New York 
leads all other states in apple produc- 
tion. It is a supremacy of which to be 
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COMMENT. 


The apple is almost a staple in 
and the report that 
away the apple 


proud. 
thousands of homes, 
the west was taking 
business of New York, or assuming it as 
New York orchards bore less and less, 
will be robbed of much of its weight by 
Professor Hedrick’s statement. People 
who buy homegrown apples in the apple 
season stop at that in many instances 
and will not pay for apples which have 
to carry railroad rates. 

—A buyer states the best Greenings 
he received in one season came from an 
orchard in which sheep were allowed a 
free run, and the quality of the fruit 
gathered was attributed to the fact that 
the fallen and wormy apples were eaten 
by the sheep. Hens will perform a use- 
ful service, particularly in a plum or- 
chard, in the same way. They will not 
only reduce the insect enemies, but add 
to the fertility of the soil at the same 
time. 

—The prices of apple barrels, in large 
lots, will run from 35c to 40c this year. 
The Lansing Cooperage Company, of 
Lansing, Mich., expresses the belief that 
prices will be much as last fall, 35 cents. 
A West Virginia manufacturer’ at 
Charlestown says that, based on present 
price of materials, No. 1 barrels will be 
worth about 35 cents f. o. b. cars next 
fall. In central New York market is 
not yet determined; at Albion, a great 
apple centre, the price last year was 33 


cents. At Buffalo, N. Y., cooperage stock 
is worth about the same as last year, 
and prices are quoted anywhere from 


30 to 42 cents, depending upon the qual- 
ity of the finished barrel. 

—We hear a good deal about the tide 
of immigration which has set in from 
the American to the Canadian west. We 


do not hear so much about the exodus 
from Canada. This exodus is, however, 
still going on notwithstanding the fact 


overshadowed by the 
movement the other way. American re- 
turns show that during the twelve 
months ending with March while 103,789 
Amerieans left the United States ‘to set- 


that it is now 


tle in Canada 74,912 Canadians left 
Canada to settle in the United States. 
It is probable most of the Canadians 


going to the United States were from 
Quebec and the Maritime provinces. The 
factories and cities of New England are 
nearer to that part of the Dominion, both 
geographically and in community of in- 
terest, than is the Canadian west. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock has is- 
sued a statement analyzing the reduction 
of $11,600,000 in last year’s postal deficit. 
Of the amount saved approximately 
$2,900,000 represented economies in post- 
office management, nearly $1,000,000 of 
which resulted from a more business 
like handling of the city delivery serv- 
ice. Larger savings aggregating about 
$2,000,000 were made in the internal 
management of the postoffice, including 
the conduct of the money order and 
registry systems and the handling of the 
various working forces other than car- 
riers. Reorganization in the rural de- 
livery service, the statement said, was 
responsible for about $1,900,000 of the 
Savings made in the deficit and this was 
accomplished without (curtailment of 
service. The combined Savings made in 
the cost of handling the mails in post- 
offices and in all branches of the service 
other than railway transportation, made 
an aggregate reduction in the deficit of 


$6,150,000. 
—R. A. Pearson, commission of agri- 
culture for New York state, is sending 


out a circular letter in which attention 
is called to sections 262 and 263 of the 
agricultural law relative to the sale of 
apples, pears and peaches. It reads as 
follows: 

No person 
for or expose for sale 
peaches as and for New York state 
grown apples, pears or peaches if they 
were not grown or produced within the 
state of New York; nor shall they brand 
or label the package or barrel contain- 
ing such apples, pears or peaches as New 
York state apples, pears or peaches. if 
they were not grown or produced within ~- 
the state of New York. Any person or 
persons packing or repacking or causing 
apples or pears to be packed or repacked, 
to be sold upon the market, shall pack 
or repack or cause them to be packed 
or repacked in such a manner that each 
Separate package or barrel shall be 
packed substantially uniform without in- 
tent to deceive the purchaser. Any per- 
son, persons or corporation buying from 
a grower apples or pears which are 
packed in packages or barrels, marked 
or labeled with the name of the grower, 
who causes such apples or pears to be 
repacked in the same packages or bar- 
rels or who uses the same packages or 
barrels or the packing of other fruit or 
apples or pears, shall erase from such 
package or barrel the name of the grow- 
er or packer first or originally placed 
thereon. But the facing of such pack- 
age or barrel is not prohibited by this 


section. 
263 of the agricultural law 


Section 
reads as follows: The term “barrel” 


or persons shall sell, offer 
apples, pears or 





when used in transactions of purchase op 
sale of apples, pears or quinces shal 
represent a quantity equal to 100 quaris 
of grain or dry measure, and such har. 
rels shall be of the following dimensio;,s 
Head diameter, 17% inches; length of 
stave, 28% inches; bulge, not less than 
64 inches outside measurement. It the 
barrel shall be made straight, or with- 
out bulge, it shall contain the same num- 
ber of cubic inches as the barrel above 
described. Any person or persons mak- 
ing, .manufacturing or causing to he 
made or manufactured barrels for use 
in the purchase or sale of apples, pears 
or quinces, or any person or persons 
packing apples, pears or quinces in bar- 
rels for sale or selling apples, pears or 
quinces in barrels containing a_ less 
quantity than the barrel herein specified 
shall brand said barrels upon each end 
and upon the outside, conspicuously, in 
letters one and one-half inches in leng rth 
with the words “short barrel.” 

Section 52 of the agric ultural law pro- 
vides: lKEvery person violating any of the 
provisions of the sarbiouivarad law shall 
forfeit to the people of the state of New 
York the sum of not less than $50 nor 
more than $100 for the first violation, 
and not less than $100 nor more than 
$200 for the second and each subsequent 
violation. 

—Pigs or sheep in an orchard will, by 
eating up fallen fruit, reduce the spread 
of insect and fungus disease. 

—A hen can lay five times her own 
weight in a year. A prize cow at the 
University of Missouri produced enough 
milk in a year to equal i carcasses of 
four three-year-old steer 

—The trade of the U stent States with 
its non-contiguous territories aggregates 
about $191,000,000 in value in the fiscal 
year just ended ag elnat a little more 
than $35,000,000 in 1897. 

Governor Hughes recently announced 





the appointment of delegates to repre- 
sent New York at the national irriga- 


tion congress, to be held at Pueblo, Cal. 
September 26th to 30th, and the dry- 
farming congress, to be held at Spokane, 
Wash., October 3d to 6th. 


0 


It’s always the poorest wheel on the 





wagon that makes the most noise. 
Ascum—‘I see there’s some talk upon 

the question of abolishing capital pun- 

ishment. Would you vote to abolish it?” 
Logie—“No, sir; capital punishment 


was good enough ter my ancestors, and 
it’s good enough for me.’ 


world to live after 
the world’s opinions; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.—Ralph Waldo 
Iemerson. 


It is easy in the 





A man that’s clean inside and out- 
side; who neither looks up to the rich 
nor down on the poor; who can _ lose 


who can win without 


without squealing; ; 
women, chil- 


bragging; considerate to w 
dren, and old people; who is too brave 
to lie, too generous to cheat, and_ too 
sensible to loaf; who takes his share 
of the world’s goods and lets other 
people have theirs—this is the ideal con- 
ception of a true gentleman. 




















re-engraved for 


picture, 
Green’s Fruit Grower from the St. Paul 
“Pioneer,” by the artist Rehse, is intend- 
ed to be a hit on Senator Cannon and is 
entitled “Around the Circle in Kansas.” 
But to the editor of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er it suggests the possibilities of tree 


The above 


planting. There are few things more 
impressive to the mind than the plant- 
ing of trees. If you have a_ lively imag- 


ination, when looking at the above 
picture, you can look forward to the 
time when the trees have produced 


wide spreading branches which are filled 
with leaves, with blossoms or with de- 
licious fruit. You can imagine the 
change brought about in a field or in a 
corner of your home grounds by the 
planting of a dozen or a hundred trees, 
or even by the planting of one tree. 
The artist has shown the trees planted 
in a circle. This is a good way to 
plant ornamental trees. No one would 
think of planting the maple, elm, oak or 
ornamental shrubs in a straight line, for 
they would net be nearly so attractive 
as though planted in a circle or in a 
waving line. How quickly the trees 
grow if properly planted and cared 
for. In two or three years after the 
trees shown in the above picture are 
planted they will be things of beauty 
and the homes of birds, a shady place 


for the children’s playground. Who- 
ever plants a tree confers a_ blessing 


upon others. Our motto should be, “I 
never expect to pass this way again, 
therefore I desire to do some good thing 
before I pass from earth, therefore I 
plant trees.” Let not the year pass 
without the planting of at least a few 
trees, 
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Driveway leading to Highland Park which is located near the home of: the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower at Rochester, N. Y. The fountain is in a small lake supplying the city of Rochester with water. 


Subscriber Visits Europe. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green: Just a year ago 
I spent a summer abroad. I spent four 
weeks in England and Scotland going 
up from Salisbury to London, to York, 
then to Scotland where we saw Melrose, 
Abbottsford (Scott’s home), Edinburg, 
then a coaching trip through the Tros- 
suchs (the Lady of the Lake country), 
then to Glasgow and Ayr (the home 
of Burns), then back into England to 
Keswick, a coaching trip through the 
English lake district (the home of the 
lake poets), then to quaint old Chester, 
to Hinckley, Stratford, Warwick, Ox- 
ford; then across the British channel 
to Antwerp, Amsterdam, Cologne, the 
trip up the Rhine to Mayence, Frank- 
furt, to Heidelberg, Basle, Strassburg, 
then to Lucerne, where we had a view 
of the Alps, then to Paris, across Eng- 
land to Liverpool and- home. 

We went well prepared,* having read 
for months ahead anything of historical 
and literary interest that we could get 
hold of. We aimed to see those places 
that were of greatest literary and his- 
torical interest; also all the beautiful 
cathedrals that we could. 

We rarely stopped at the big hotels 
—prefering lodgings in homes. In this 
Way, we got to see something of the 
home life of the countries we passed 
through. Our Sundays we planned to 
spend in some place where there was 
a beautiful cathedral. . With our eyes 
open everywhere to everything that was 
beautiful or interesting and our hearts 
interested in those with whom we were 
thrown in contact, we gleaned abun- 
dantly where others passed by seeing 
nothing.—Gertrude A. Straman, Ohio. 

P. S. This is similar to the trip our 
Aunt Hannah took.—Ed. 

——o 
Straw Mulch in Orchards. 

An intelligent and -careful experi- 
menter writes: 

Kight tons of straw, costing at the 
rate of $9.50 per ton, were used. About 
twenty-five trees were left unmulched 
for comparison. The fall was very dry, 
there being but very little rain from the 
middle of August until December. The 
mulched fruit was increased consider- 
ably in size and the percentage of first 
grade fruit increased about 14 per cent. 
by the use of the straw. As a result of 
the better appearance and higher grade 
of the mulched fruit, it is estimated that 
it would bring 25c more per barrel 
than the unmulched fruit. 

The color was much better where 
mulched, as the dry weather caused 
the leaves to fall from the unmulched 
trees before the fruit fully matured in 
some cases. The gain in number of 
barrels and increased size of fruit was 
about $135, and if that extra 25c per 
barrel be added would make it $235, 
and probably half the value of mulch 
remains for future crops. 

Some of the fruit from the un- 
muleched trees looked dead, felt spongy, 
and was tough, while that from the 
mulched trees was bright, crisp and 
solid. The mulched trees seem to be in 
condition to bear next year and the 
others are not likely to bear for two 
years. The drops are clean and not 
bruised where there is a good mulch, 
Will keep, and’ are worth more than 
those from rocky bare ground. The 
variety was nearly all Rome Beauty 
in the tests, and all that were counted 
Were of that variety. 

Peaches may be as easily peeled as 
tomatoes, if the fruit is plunged for 
an instant only in boiling, not hot, 
water. 














“The only thing most people have in 
the bank now-a-days (high cost of liv- 
ing again) is confidence.” 


Thus. 


If you spend, spend royally, 
Count no cost! 


If you love, love loyally, 

No love’s lost! 

If you speak, speak sparingly, 
Each word’s gold. 

If you strike, strike daringly, 
Straight and bold! 


If you judge, judge carefully, 
Brother clod! 


If you doubt, lift prayerfully 
Hand to God. 
—Henry K. Herbert (H. H. Knibbs). 





The Farmer Boy in the City. 

“Well, thus he comes, the country 
boy, not yet a man, but with the metal 
of manhood in him. He felt the call 
of the city. He chafed under his limi- 
tations. The farm was meager,” says 
Dr. Albertson. “The country town was 
small. The largeness of the city called 
him like the largeness of the sea or sky. 
But he is soon disillusioned as to that. 
The city is, indeed, large, but he is 
small in it. He is nobody. His indidiv- 
uality is like a cipher with the rim 
rubbed off. He lives in a hall bed- 
room, whose limits are so circum- 
scribed, it is almost necssary for him 
to leave the room in order to change 
his mind, and he is disillusioned all 
around. He attended church at home, 
a plain, undecorated chapel. He enters 
the great city church, and an _ usher, 
with frock coat and gray kid gloves 
shows him to a seat. When the preach- 
er enters he has the same sort of sen- 
sation the little colored girl down in 
Georgia had when she first went to 
church and saw a bishop in his full 
canonicals. She ran home to _ her 
mother and said, ‘Fo’ de Lahd, I seen 
Ku Klux.’ 

“He gets into society after a while, 
high society, and for some time he 
wonders how he ever got in. Then 
he begins to wonder how the others 
ever got in. He remembers Plato’s 
saying, ‘The finest society is composed 
of the finest sows.’ ” 

——oO 

Lime Improves Soil.—One effect pro- 
duced by lime on the soil is the de- 
composition of the soil itself. In this 
process the organic matter is destroyed 
with the liberation of nitrogen and 
phosphorus held in organic forms, and 
the mineral particles are disintegrated 
with the liberation of plant food ele- 
ments, such as potassium and possibly 
phosphorus held there in inorganic 
form, says “California Fruit Grower.” 

Manufactured or natural fertilizers 
should never be used except in con- 
junction with hydrated lime, for it is 
the lime that liberates the plant foods 
and insures profitable crop yields. The 
American farmer is beginning to realize 
that a liberal application of lime to 
soils that have been so _ constantly 
cropped that the important plant food 
elements have been exhausted is bene- 
ficial in the extreme, and that his efforts 
and expenditures will be amply reward- 
ed by a bountiful increase in crops and 
a general improvement of his entire 
property. : 








Experience keeps a dear school but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce- 
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If you own a Phonograph or Graphophone (Edison or Columbia) never 
buy another wax record for it. Get one Indestructible Record from your dealer. 

Or let us mail one to you;—35 cents (for the 2-minute) or 50 cenis (for 
the 4-minute), postage free, and a catalog with it. Give it the hardest possible 
Toss it.on the table. Drop it on the floor. 
Leave it in the sun. Then play it and hear a finer, 
clearer, purer, stronger reproduction—better music in every way—than your 
Play it every day for ten years and you will 
still have it, good as new. Almost too good to be true? Try it! Prove it! 
Send for one! 


Six Good Records! 


Here are six splendid records, selected from the 
big 40-page Indestructible Record Catalogue. Ask 
us to mail them to you—postage free—and your 
money back if you don’t like the records. 

We make this limited special offer so you can 
hear Columbia Indestructible Records on your own 
machine in your own homeat your leisure, with no 
expense to you—for we will gladly return your 
money if you don’t like the records. We know 
you will never buy another wearable, breakable, 
wax record if you will play just one Indestructible 
Record on your own machine. 


2 Minute—35 Cents 


1348 Two Little Brown Eyes (Tenor Solo) 
Tell Mother V’ll Be There (Sacred Mixed Quartette) 
1330 By the Light of the Silvery Moon (Sofrano Solo) 


4 Minute—50 Cents 


3032 Summer Reminds Me of You (7enor Solo) 
3060 Sextette from ‘* Lucia’ (Band Selection) 
3062 Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
(Mixed Quartette) 


” 
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Send for big 40-page Catalogue listing all Columbia Indestructible Records — free. 


Dealers Wanted--Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., 8 F rankfort Street, New York City 
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$ Green’s Fruit Grower (mommy 3 yrs. $1.00 3 
+ ° - 
¢ N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (weeny) 1 yr. 1.00 ¢ 
* Lo 
¢ The Am. Farm World (omy) 1 yr. 25 3 
+ + 
t $225 3 
z The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers z 
~ for one year, would amount to $2.25. ~ 
; SEND US $1.15 ; 
J and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. z 
? Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. J 
z (Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) $ 
+. ; 
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GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 





Thoroughbred Fowls 


Must be sold to make room 
for young stock. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. All strong, selected, 
farm-grown fowls, only one year old. 
Just what you want for breeding next 
season. ‘To make room for young chicks 
we must let them go, and offer. Plym- 
outh Rock and Brown Leghorn hens at 
$2.00, fine male birds at $2.50 to $3.00 
each. Only $6.00 to $8.00 per trio, 
while they last. 

They are worth much more money. 

Order at once and get the first pick. 


POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 









VIRGINIA FRUIT LANDS 


$10 to $20 per acre will buy land in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley that will grow better fruit 
thar can be grown on land costing from $100 to $200 per acre elsewhere. There are special reasons 
for this condition. The price will probably double in five years. VIRGINIA’S MILD CLIMATE, close 
markets, cold mountain water and best social environment make her very attractive to the North- 
ern Homeseeker. Send today for illustrated Quarterly, maps, Homeseeker’s Excursion rates 
and other information. 


F. H. LaBaume, Agr. & Ind. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Dept. G, 36 Roanoke, Va. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





All About Fruit.Growing. 


Cc. A. Green: I have purchased a 
plot of ground 100 feet square in great- 
er New York, Borough of Queens, with- 
in ten minutes’ walk to the railroad sta- 
tion where trains will carry you to the 
heart of New York city in twenty min- 
utes. It is my intention to build a 
home there in the near future. I want 
to hold this property for some time if 
I live for it is growing in value and 
will be worth considerable in not very 
many years hence. In order to pay 
taxes and interest on money invested, 
I wish to devote my spare time in cul- 
tivating it and adopting some side line 
which may eventually develop in an 
independent living for me. The two 
main things which I have in mind is 























Green’s Fruit Grower Patterns 


5089—Child’s Dress, closed at back and 
with yoke forming upper part of 
sleeves. 3 sizes, 3 to 7 years. 

5112—Ladies’ Waist, lining closed at 
front or back. High Dutch or low 
neck, long or short sleeves and round 
or pointed waist line. 8 sizes, 32 to 46. 

5123—-Girls’ Yoke Dress, with or with- 
out bertha sections. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 


years 

5127 ’ Tight-Fiting Corset Cover; 
<i meray " good for stout figures. 6 
sizes, 36 to 46. 

§115—Child’s Yoke Dress, with or with- 
out bertha. 4 sizes, 3 to 9 years. 

5110—Ladies’ Waist, closed at front, and 
with underslip. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

5097—-Girls’ Yoke Dress. 6 sizes, 2 to 
12 years. 

5109—Boys s’ Blouse Suit, blouse with re- 
movable collar, and trousers (4 and 6 
without fly, 8 and 10 with fly), finished 

Patterns 10c. each. 
Address Green's 


Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, 


legbands or elastics. 4 sizes, 4 


years. 
5125—Girls’ Sailor Dress, closed at left 
side of front. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
5121—Ladies’ Waist, closed at back and 
with or without *chemisette. 6 sizes, 
32 to 42. 
5093—Mises’ and small Women’s Dress, 
with body and upper part of sleeve in 
one. 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. 
= 


with 
to 10 


5092 Three-Piece Skirt, 
under box plait at center-back. 
sizes, 22 to 32. 

5102—Ladies’ House Dress, without 
shoulder seam, five-gored skirt. 6 
sizes, 32 to 42. 

5108—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, with 
circular flounce and closed at left side 
of front. 5 sizes, 22 to 30. 

5107—Misses’ and small Women’s Dress, 
with side of body and sleeve in one 
and with four-gored skirt. 3 sizes, 14, 
16 and 18 years. 


Order pattern by number, and give size in inches, 


N. Y. 
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squabs and fruit. Now, Mr. Green, I 
would like to have ygur advice and sug- 
gestions as to just what yéu think 
would be the best fruits and distance 
apart to plant on 775x100 feet 
of this plot which would yjield 
the quickest and best paying crops with 
the least work and expense. I want 
nothing but the best, hardy, regular 
bearing and best marketable fruits. It 
is ‘my intention to cultivate the plot 
with a hand cultivator afternoons from 
3 o’clock on. While I have in mind to 
plant a variety of fruits for home con- 
sumption, I would like to make a 
specialty of some one or combination 
of fruits. I have thought of plums with 
dwarf pears set between, or blackberries 
and gooseberries or fruit trees with 
blackberries or gooseberries between. 
For plums, from what I have read, York 
State prune seems to be an early bearer 
and good marketable fruit. How does 
Thanksgiving prune compare with it in 
bearing and fruit quality? Burbank 
and Lumbard look good, too. The 
ground is composed one foot dark loam, 
two feet clay loam, and gravel under- 
neath. It has a thick heavy sod on 
which I am having plowed and planted 
to corn and vegetables. It is my inten- 
tion to set out trees and small fruits 
this fall. Before planting the trees, 
ete., would it be advisable to manure it 
and plow it under first or would it be 
better to plant the trees and then apply 


Boil it Down. 


ze" have a thought that’s happy, 
Mak it short and ¢risp, and snappy" 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you i your effort printed, 

Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 

Fewer syllables the better— 

Make your meaning plain—express it 

So we'll know, not merely guess it. 

Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings— 
Skim it well, then skim the skimmings— 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another senténce into, 
Send it on, and we'll begin to 

Boil it down. 


Growing Fruits on Shares, 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have been a 
reader of your valuable paper for sey- 
eral years and I think it one of the best 
and most reliable papers published. I 
have read with interest the many valu- 
able and instructive articles on fruit 
and berry culture, as well as the good 
advice and information from the editor 
and now I am seeking information and 
advice for myself and it may be a help 
to other readers. I am living in one of 
the best berry growing regions of Ohio, 
within eight miles of one of the best 
markets of the state, a city of 140,000. 
I have had some experience in growing 
berries. What I would like to know is 
what share should a landlord receive 














This is W. T. Suter’s “Sunnyside” farm, Pennsylvania. 





a heavy mulch of manure right before 
cold weather and allow it to lie on top 
until spring and plow it under then? 
If you will take the time to tell me 
just how you would plant this plot if 
it were yours in order to get the most 
profit out of it considering the time I 
have to devote to it.—Subscriber, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I publish the 
above letter in full for the reason that 
I receive many such letters and desire 
to explain that it is about impossible 
to answer them in a satisfactory man- 
ner. This friend seems to have but little 
knowledge of fruit. He appeals to me 
to supply him with facts and sugges- 
tions. The best reply I can make is 
to send him my book ‘‘How I Made the 
Old Farm Pay,” for nothing less than 
a book will in any measure satisfy him 
and the book itself may not entirely 
satisfy him. Further than sending the 
book I will add that the growing of 
squabs is something that must be 
learned the same as fruit growing, and 
no one can teach another how to grow 
fruits or how to do much of anything 
by a letter. It is true that there is 
money made in all kinds of fruit grow- 
ing. But the person who plants those 
fruits must have knowledge of the 
wants of the plants, vines and trees 
and of the kind of soil in which they 
are planted, how the soil should be 
prepared and a thousand other things 
equally important. Therefore my advice 
invariably is, if you lack experience, be- 
gin by planting in a small way. A few 
plants of the strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, currant, grape and goose- 
berry and a few trees of the apple, 
peach, pear, plum, quince and cherry. 
The less experience you have the less 
you should plant on the start. From 
this small planting you will learn much 
the first year, 
and much every year 
old and gray at the work. In fact you 
will never stop learning even if you 
get to be as old as Methusaleh. 


oO. 
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Diseases of White Pine.—Several new 
diseases which have attacked white pine 
of late years render that variety some- 
what less desirable for use in reforest- 
ing. The most dangerous disease is 
probably the blister rust, which is now 
quite widely distributed in nine of the 
states. In Ontario and in New Found- 
land it is believed to be under control. 
It is a disease which kills the tree and 
which seems to be more dangerous in 
this country than in Europe. 


until you grow 





much the second year’ 


from a tenant growing berries—straw- 
berries, raspberries and_ blackberries. 
In other words what would be an equal 
contract for tenant and landlord to 
enter into in the growing of berries? 
Would two acres of strawberries, two 
acres of raspberries and two acres of 
blackberries be too much to start with 
where the land owner has several years 
experience in berry growing and who 
would be on the farm to give advice to 
tenant? Third, do you think it would 
be a paying business for the tenant to 
engage in growing berries on the shares 
if he is an up-to-date man and a 
hustler?—From a Subscriber. 

C. A. Green’s reply: You will find 
in the last few numbers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower an answer to a question 
similar to yours. So much depends up- 
on the soil and the location that no 
distant person could give an intelligent 
opinion as to what share of small fruits 
the owner of the soil should receive, 
and what share the man who does the 
work should receive. My opinion is 
that much the larger share should go to 
the man who does the work. An acre 
of good land can be leased for $10 
to $15 but this acre of good land 
devoted to raspberries, strawberries or 
blackberries might demand $100 worth 
of labor or more each year, depending 
upon circumstances, Condition of soil 
and character of the soil. I would not 
advise any man to plant fruits of any 
kind on another man’s land on shares, 
for he could do much better by leas- 
ing the land for a term of years, oF 
still better by buying the land. Can 
you not see that a farmer who would 
furnish ten acres of land, a good rent 
for which would be $100 per year, 
would not be entitled to but a small 
portion of the profits if this land was 
planted to small fruits by a friend or 
neighbor on shares? You will see that 
the question is too complicated to be 
answered by me definitely. If you can- 
not lease the land and get all the profits 
yourself the best thing you can do is 
to work for the man who owns the land 
at so much per day,month or year. 

Civilization is spreading rapidly in 
the Philippines. In the last fiscal year 
they imported from this country $39,- 
000 worth of soap, compared with $22,- 
000 the year’ before.—‘‘Wall Street 
Journal.” 





The secret of success is constancy to 
purpose.—Beaconsfield. 
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Farm Pump Engine 
Running Spraying Outfit 








Farm Pump Engine 
Running Drill Press 
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Farm Pump Engine 


Running Pressure System Pump 


























Farm Pump Engine 
Running Fanning Mill 











on Earth! 


These pictures speak in thunder tones of the Farm Pump Engine’s great- 
ness. Yet they only degin to tell the scope of its almost wn/imited uses. It’s the 
latest and greatest of all small engines designed for pumping and general work. 


A pigmy in size, a “baby” in age, but a very giant in fower/ In less than a year from its intro- 
duction it has won international fame, xo¢ on account of its novelty, but because of its performance. 


Water Supply, Fire Protection and 
Portable Power for Home Owners 


As a pumping engine a/one it is absolutely supreme. It solves the Water Problem on farms and country 
estates. Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour. Gives Fire Protection, instantly available, day or night! 


But the engine is more than a pumper. It is a complete and portable Power Plant—a general utility engine 
for running light machines. In this great field it takés the place of primitive mzscle-power. Supplies cheap and 
convenient power for all classes of light work. Thousands of men are doing the work of engines. Running heavy 
machines by hand-power or foot-power. Burning up expensive Auman energy instead of cheap gasoline! 


This engine saves three men’s wages every day it runs. Get one going on your place and see how it saves 
time and money. Send Coupon to-day for Catalog and Special Bulletin. 


Johnson 


Farm 


|Pump Engine , 


A Complete Portable Power Plant 


No Belts! No Shafts! No Arms! No Pump Jacks! No Special Platform Needed! 

Note how it differs in looks from ordinary gasoline engines. This 
is the key to its greatness, It is a self-contained, Portable Power Plant 
—air-cooled, without fans or attachments. Everything but the gasoline 
comes in the packing box in which it is shipped. It needs no cement 
foundation, no belts, arms, shafts, pump jacks or other accessories ! 
Important working parts protected by metal case. Runs without sparks, 
flame or odor, and with practically no vibration. 


CANNOT FREEZE OR OVERHEAT. It has stood the test of 
the hottest summer and the coldest winter in years. Needs no attention while 


running. 


How it Works 


The engine attaches to any standard force pum 
by means of four common nuts. It will start with half 
a ton lift on the sucker rod ‘and run at the rate of 31 to 
35 strokes a minute as long as the fuel holds out. The 
length of strokes can be regulated. 


Works in any well that a windmill will pump. 
Easily detached and moved. Has a convenient 4-inch 
pulley for operating all kinds of hand-power or foot- 
power machines. 


By attaching a piece of ordinary pipe for extra air 
chamber it will throw water over any ordinary build- 
ing. Throws a stream of water as high asa house or 
60 feet on the level. Splendid fire protection— 
worth everything in an emergency. Affordsa 


Self-oiling. Tank holds a day’s supply of gasoline. 


means of storing great volumes of water 
in reservoirs or tanks, 

The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine is as high grade a machine 
in every respect as the best automo- 
bile engines. Every engine built 
and GUARANTEED for Strength, 
Durability and Steady Running by the Ful- 
ler & Johnson Mfg. Co. 


Coupon Brings 
Free Books 


We cannot do justice to the Farm Pump Engine in an 
advertisement. ‘‘ The Story of a Great Little Engine “ is told in a Special Book. Ask for a copy and 
see for yourself how this engine fits your requirements. 

Write for the name of the nearest dealer who has the engine on exhibition. 


Patented June 15, 1909, 
Others applied for. 


Fuller & Johnson High-Powered Double-Efficiency Engines 


These mighty engines are the supreme achievement in gasoline engineering. Built in sizes from 3 to 18 H. P. inclusive—stationary, portable 
and self-contained, ‘‘Open Water Jacket” type—non - freezing and trouble - proof. Most easily managed engines in the world. If inter- 


ested, ask for Book on coupon below. 


TO DEALERS ~ Wemust have more dealers at once to handle our rapidly expanding trade. Prompt action may secure the agency. 
¢ Send for our great Dealers’ Proposition to-day. Write us for Book of Testimonials and also for our 


Special Bulletins on Irrigation, Spra 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO CONTRACTO 


Outfits, Pressure Systems and Diaphragm Pump Outfits. £ 
RS: One of our Bilge Pump Outfits as shown in the magazine and 


15c worth of gasoline a day will save you from $5 to $7 every day you operate it on any kind of a job where 
you have use for an ordinary Bilge or Diaphragm pump. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MEG. CO., ™W-Wigy Sucet MADISON, Wi 























Engine Pumping and Running Washer and Cream Separator 


Running Suction Pump 


and OTHER WORK 


Greatest General Utility Engine 
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' CLARK’S ‘“*CUTAWAY” 
M\ EXTENSION HEAD ORCHARD HARROWS 


C Every orchardist and fruit grower should have one or more of 
these labor savers and fruit makers. 
horough cultivation makes large crops. Stirring the soil lets 
in the air, sunshine and new life and kills foul vegetation. The 
CUTAWAY” disk slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the soil. 
. These harrows are made in 20 sizes to extend beyond team under low 
limbs of trees. The double levers give the driver full control of the tool 
Ses atall times. Clark’s Cutaway Tools 
rd lighter and ed better roe than any other machine, 
either harrow or plough, and when properly used are ‘e 
anteed to produce 25 to 50% more crops. i _— 
last a lifetime. : 
Send today for FREE Booklet descri 
120 sizes row his Bg “ane 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
865 Main Street, HIGGANUM, CONN, 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 








“Sure-Opener” 





Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER ” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit? 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
**Mason” or other glass jars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 


get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 


See How It Works 





broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 
slips. Adjustable 





“@38 The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 


to any size. Is 
built like a jack— 
a scientific can 





opener and sealer. 








Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong he 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the You do not have to call a man 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking when you have the “Sure-Opener” 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 
OUR OFFER—Send 5 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the ““SURE-OPENER™” will come back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


















THROUGH 
EUROPE 


WITH 
AUNT 


HANNAH 


WHY DON'T YOU TAKE THIS TRIP ? 


Nearly every woman in America has a desire to 
visit the countries across the Atlantic. For many 
years Aunt Hannah has conducted a department in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Aunt Hannah never ex- 
pected to make thislong wished-for trip ; but coming 
into possession of more wealth than the average 
person, she decided to gratify her ambition and 
visit all the big places in Europe. 

By special request she was instructed to select 
photographs of all the really big things to be seen 
while on this trip, and this collection of photo- 
graphs has been reproduced, in colors, on fifty 
post cards, with a complete description of each 
place of importance visited printed on each card. 

While we cannot all make the trip Aunt Hannah 
made, yet we all can see what she saw while there if 
we possess a package of these views. These fifty 
post cards will be sent to you when renewing your 
subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. For every 
$1.00 sent we will renew your subscription three 
years and send you the complete trip “Through 
Europe With Aunt Hannah.” Better secure this set 
now as the edition will be exhausted soon. 

N. B.—In case you do not care to renew the 
paper for three years send 50 cents and the paper 
will be renewed one year, and the complete trip 
“Through Europe With Aunt Hannah” will be sent 
by return mail. If you are a new subscriber the 


above offers hold good. Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 








Malaria Kills 15,000 a Year. 
Dr. Searle Harris, of Mobile, Ala., 
said at a recent medical convention 
that malaria, though decreasing in 
severity and frequency, continued as 
one of the most prevalent diseases in 
many localities of the United States, in 
some places its mortality rate amount- 
ing to 25 per cent. of the total number 
of deaths. In this country in 1900 the 
number of deaths from malaria was 
14,909, says the New York “Sun.” 

It should be remembered that malaria 
as a complication of a number of dis- 
eases, is responsible for many deaths 
which were ascribed to other causes. 
It has been estimated that malaria cost 
the nation from $80,000,00 to $100,- 
000,000 annually. 

“Malaria could be entirely eradicated 
in one year in any community,” said 
Dr. Harris, “if every person having the 
disease could take quinine long enough 
to be completely cured. It is the man 
and not the mosquito that carries 
malaria through the winter, thus per- 
petuating the disease. 

“The average physician does not re- 
gard malaria as a serious disease. He 
relieves the acute symptoms in a few 
days, and when the patient dies of 
malaria he feels that the patient has 
neglected himself. It is in most 
malarial regions that the disease is 
most lightly regarded. The seriousness 
of the disease and the importance of 
radical cure should be more empha- 
sized. The complications which result 
from failure to cure are responsible for 
more deaths than the acute and per- 
nicious forms.” 


How People Get Sick. 

Eating too much and too fast, and 
swallowing imperfectly masticated food. 
3y taking too much fluid during meals. 
Drinking’ poisonous whiskey and other 
intoxicating drinks. Keeping late hours 
at night and sleeping too late in the 
morning. Wearing clothing too tight 
so as to retard circulation. Wearing 
thin shoes. Neglecting to take suf- 
ficient exercise to keep the hands and 
feet warm. Neglecting to wash the 
body sufficiently to keep the pores of 
the skin open. Exchanging the warm 
clothing worn in a warm room during 
the day for light costumes and exposure 
incident to evening parties. Starving 
the stomach to gratify a vain and 
foolish passion for dress. Keeping up 
a constant excitement, fretting the 
mind with borrowed troubles. Employ- 
ing cheap doctors and swallowing quack 
nostrums for every imaginary ill. Tak- 
ing meals at irregular intervals.—‘‘Med- 
ical Summary.” 


Good Health. 

After my experience in the country, 
if I were to be cross-examined as to the 
requisites of a farm, I should say that 
the chief thing to be desired in any 
sort of agriculture, is good health in 
the farmer. What, after all, can touch 
that! How many of our joys that we 
think intellectual are purely physical! 
This joy of the morning that the poet 
earols so cheerfully, is often nothing 
more than the exuberance produced by 
a good hot breakfast. xoing out of my 
kitchen door some mornings and stand- 
ing for a moment, while surveying the 
green and spreading fields of my farm, 
it seems to me truly as if all nature 
were making a bow to me. It seems 
to me that there never was a better 
cow than mine, never a more really 
perfect horse, and as for pigs, could 
any in the world herald my approach 
with more cheerful gruntings and 
squealings!—David Grayson, in the 
“American.” 


Strength of Human Hair.—A human 
hair of average thickness can support 
a load of 6% ounces and the average 
number of hairs on the head is about 
30,000. A woman’s long hair has @ 
total tensile strength of more than five 
tons, and this strength can be increased 
one-third by twisting the hair. The 
ancients made practical use of the 
strength of human hair. The cords of 
the Roman catapults were made of the 
hair of slaves, and it is recorded that 
the free women of Carthage offered 
their luxuriant tresses for the same 
use when their city was besieged by the 
Romans.—London “Globe.” 


“Why do people have silver wed- 
dings, pa?” 

“Just to show to the world what 
their powers of endurance have been.” 














—“Judge.” 








Watermelons Are Ripe.—Photograph sent in by 
Arthur Delanarte, Michigan. 


What is Old Age? 

In the news columns of an esteemed 
contemporary recently, a man of sixty 
was persistently called “old man.” [in 
a neighboring column a person of “over 
sixty-five’ was described as “aged.” It 
may be said that these are the in- 
solences of juvenile reporters, who are 
to be pardoned since youth as a stuff 
will not endure. Are these misjuds:- 
ments not rather instances, and there- 
fore to be mentioned in reproof of 
error, of a lingering ancient miscon- 
ception of the proper limit of old age? 

In the spirited days of the race, to 
the end of the Middle Ages and long 
beyond, what with hard fighting, hard- 
er drinking, incredible insanitation, a 
medical practice often as wise as that 
of darkest witcheraft ridden Africa, it 
was difficult to live; and men were re- 
garded as old who in this improved 
time would be called mere boys. In 
these happier days the metes and 
bounds of a no longer morose, a cheer- 
ful and golf enlivened age, must be set 
and have been set much further for- 
ward. Nobody who cares to be either 
accurate or polite will call anybody 
under 100 “old.” A man of sixty or 
sixty-five is on the last stretch of youth 
or in the vestibule of middle age; no 
more but so. Infants in the twenties, 
children in the thirties, striplings in the 
forties, younglings in the fifties, please 
observe and preserve. — New York 
“Sun.” 


Some Facts About Sight. 

There is absolutely no limit to the 
normal vision, if the sight be unob- 
structed, according to Dr. E. W. McAl- 
lister, of Philadelphia, who was seen 
at the Shoreham. “Yet we can see the 
stars, which are trillions of miles away, 
while we cannot see a tree twenty miles 
distant. Why? It is true that all ob- 
jects diminish in apparent size in a 
direct proportion to distance; but that 
is not the only’ reason. The chief reason 
is that our vision is obstructed by the 
curvature of the earth. It is often 
a matter of interest and importance to 
know how far we can see from any 
given height, or, conversely, how far one 
must be above the earth to see an 
object at a given distance. The exact 
calculation of these figures would re- 
quire the use of very complex formulae, 
but for practical use two very simple 
rules will suffice. The distance in miles 
at which an object upon the face of 
the earth is visible is equal to the square 
root of one and a half times the height 
of the observer in feet above the sur- 
face, and, conversely, the height in feet 
to which an observer must be placed to 
see a distant object is equal to two- 
thirds the square of the distance in 
miles. 

“For instance,” added Dr. McAllister, 
“the Washington monument is 555 feet 
high; at what height must an observer 
fifty miles away, be in order to see the 
top of it? Supposing the observer 
should stand on the ground; we find 
by the first rule that he could just see 
the top, twenty-nine miles away, and 
to overcome the remaining twenty-one 
miles, due to the convexity of the earth, 
he would, by.rule second, have to climb 
to the height of 294 feet.”—Washington 
“Herald.” 





“There are families on the coast of 
Japan whose ancestors for hundreds of 
years have lived entirely from the pro- 
ceeds of the seaweed gathered from 
March to November and sold for food. 
The natives anchor branches of trees 
at the mouths of the rivers which flow 
into the ocean. The incoming tide de- 
posits seaweed on_ these branches. 
The natives gather it, dry it and after 
mincing it with huge knives sell it in 
large quantities.” ’ 





Nuts.—Scientists are more and more 
advocating the uses of nuts as food 
for the human body, since they aver- 
age from 15 to 33 per cent. protein and 
from 50 to 70 per cent. fat, thereby 
proving a natural substitute for meats 
and of much cleaner and _ healthier 
nature. The nutritive elments of nuts 


are better balanced than of meats, and 
when properly eaten they are as easily 
digested. 
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HOME? 


Only 32 of these farms left located 


DO YOU WANT 
A SOUTHERN 


Health, Wealth and Happi- 
ness in the finest climate 
imaginable await settlers 
in this productive country. 






—_ 


Scientific farming reinforced by Northern 


brains and energy, is accomplishing wonders in this 


three and four-crop-a-year country. 


near Yellow Pine, Washington 


County, Alabama, along the Wash- 
ington & Choctaw Railroad, 60 


miles from the Gulf Coast. 


Investors ! 







If business keeps you 

North in Summer, spend 

your Winters in Alabama, in 
comfort and at a profit. 


One of These Productive 10-Acre Farms in Alabama, the Wonderland 
Will yield an income of $3,000 to $5,000 a year to settlers; and invest- 


ors and speculators who buy this land are assured of big returns. 


You are now offered an exceedingly inviting opportunity to procure at a very low price, and on easy terms, a home for yourself in the most 


productive country in the world, where ten acres will yield an income of $3,000 to $5,000 a year—where not one crop, but two, three, and even four 


crops may be grown each year on the same ground, where climate, natural rainfall and soil unite in creating bountiful harvests. 


Lands adapted to 


General Farming, Corn, Cotton, Market Gardening, Fruit Growing, Nuts or Poultry, Live Stock, Bees and Dairying, etc. 


GREAT FRUIT 
DISTRICT 


It has now become pretty generally known that the WASHINGTON 6 CHOCTAW TERRITORY IN ALABAMA has developed 


into a wonderful fruit district. 


One of the largest orchards in that vicinity belongs to H. D. Wing, and as a three-year-old venture 


produced THIRTY CAR-LOADS OF peaches this year. Mr. Wing has 200 acres in trees, and 500 acres unimproved. He has just 
sold his place to a corporation for $150,000. This gives him $700 per acre for his improved land, and $50 per acre for 


his raw land. 


THIS ORCHARD IS IN THE MIDST OF THE WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW TERRITORY and surrounded by the land offered at a 


small price in this advertisement of the company. 


THE REGION IS ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR PEARS, PEACHES, FIGS, APPLES, 


PECANS AND SATSUMA ORANGES, and the Washington & Choctaw people in order to get settlers along the new W. & C. Railroad 
are offering the land in various sized tracts of from ten acres up ON EASY MONTHLY OR ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


In addition to being good fruit land, THE TERRITORY IS SHOWING UP WONDERFULLY WELL FOR ALL SORTS OF 
GRAINS, INCLUDING CORN, OATS AND RYE, ALSO COTTON, SUGAR-CANE AND GRASSES. 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITIES 

This Washington & Choctaw territory offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to Northern farm-renters, who find land prices too high 
in their native state, or to the town man who wants to get away 
from the city strife and small salaries, or to the farm-owner who 
wants a pleasant Southern home where he can pass his winters, 
and best of all to the man who wants to invest in lands which 
are increasing in price over 200 per cent a year. This is the place 
to make money. 

You can buy this land on long time with annnal pay- 
ments or on little monthly payments of #5.00 a month. 


THE SOIL 

A sandy loam entirely controllable and without a peer in 
productiveness, Northern men having successfully tilled it for 
fourteen years and made money. No guess work nor theory, but 
known to be good dirt from actual test. 


THE CLIMATE 

The territory is about 60 miles from the Gulf Coast. 300 feet 
elevation above the sea. Cool in summer; no heat prostrations 
and the winters permit out of door work in the fields, snow 
being unknown. 


THE RAINFALL 

Averages 59 inches per year, every month having a share; 
no droughts, no irrigation needed, but ample and adequate 
rains for all crops. 


THE HEALTHFULNESS 

The territory has been under observation and reported upon 
for a number of years by the United States Marine Hospital com 
mission, and these reports say that it is the only part of the 
United States absolutely free from local diseases. 


THE WATER 

Its natural purity is proven by analysis, which shows the 
water to have been the purest of 9,000 samples examined by the 
University of Illinois. 


THE PEOPLE 

This territory is being populated with energetic red-blooded 
white men from the North, and this colony gives indications of 
continuing without a rival in the entire outb. 





THE CROPS 

Anything can be grown on the Washington & Choctaw land 
that can be raised elsewhere. Crops can be produced twelve 
months in the year, and more corn can be grown to the acre than 
is possible in the best corn states of the North. 


IT IS AN ADMIRABLE COUNTRY 

For stock-raising and can hardly be sur for poultry, 
bees and truck-gardening. This year many fields of corn in this 
region have been gathered which ran from 90 to 112 bushels to 
the acre. Cucumbers and beans run from $350 to $150 per acre. 
Irish potatoes bring $150 per acre; sweet potatoes run up to $250 
per acre. Asparagus netted over $400 per acre. The land must 
eventually become very valuable. 


NURSERY ON THE LAND 

We are establishing a nursery in the midst of our holdings, 
consisting of 320 acres and when completed will be the largest 
nursery iu the South. We will supply our settlers with all their 
nursery needs at a big discount. We have many good things to 
offer settlers in our region and we see no reason why land values 
should not increase faster here than they have in most parts of 
the country. 


FIVE-ACRE ORCHARDS 

Our nursery department will plant you a five-acre orchard 
and take care of it for five years if you wish. This is not a regu- 
lar business of ours, but we have competent men that will plant 
and oversee your orchard. In many other ways we are pre- 
pared to be of service to you. Your success in a measure is our 
success and we help you get properly started. 


MARKETS 

There is unlimited demand for everything the grower has to 
sell. Fast trains carry the produce to the States both North and 
South with low freight rates and quick service, 

The profit per acre runs from $75.00 to $1,000, depending upon 
the crop growing. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 

The land can be bought on ‘easy a and long time at 
a trifling cost per acre. One does not have to live in Alabama 
in order tobe a ——, but can stay at home and pay for the 
property out of his earnings and watch it grow in value. 





AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoccupied territory. Write for terms. We 
have a good piece of land and we want honest men to sell it for us. 








Washington & Choctaw Land Co., 


6143 TIMES BUILDING” - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 


If you were sure you could make $3,000 to 
$5,000 per year from a farm in the Washington 
& Choctaw territory, would you be interested ? 
We print a 20-page booklet that tells all about 
this land and gives many letters from people who 
know the land, have tilled it and who are doing 
well. Send for this booklet. itis free. We 
want you to see it and to know about this beauti- 
ful country we are offering at such low price and 
on suci: easy terms. You can go to this new 
country and be sure that your energy will make 
twice, yes three times, the money that it will pro- 
duce in the North. This is not idle talk—it is a 
fact and our booklet will prove it to you. Send 
for it. Your future success is certainly worth a 
postage stamp. Send for this booklet—it may 
give you ideas you never thought of before and 
it costs you nothing. 








GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail this coupon or send us your name on a postal 
card to the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND 
CO., 6143 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO, and we 
will send you a handsome illustrated booklet telling 
all about our lands. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing ten words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompaty every Or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 
this rate. Orders must reach us not later than 
the 15th of the month previous to the month in 
which the advertisement is to appear. 

Special Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
















































































































































FOR SALE 
GINSENG PLANTS and seeds for sale. 
F. 




















BERRY PLANTS—Best grade raspber- 
ry, blackberry and strawberry; also 
blackberry root cuttings, and fruit trees 


( 








only. Groves 


Plots for homeseekers i 
Tropical Com- 


planted and cared for. , 








Clark & Son, Dover, Delaware. 














FRUIT FARMS, bearing, one to four 

















BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and "son 
tion. Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes 
Mohawk, Florida. 


FODDER BINDERS 
You can save your fodder with little 
labor. Send for circulars to E. G. Men- 
denhal!l, Agent for Clark’s Cutaway 
Tools and Fruit Growers Supplies, Kin- 
mundy, Illinois. Box 


WE HAVE typewritten list fifteen 
thousand names with addresses, of farm- 
ers, fruit growers, poultry raisers, in 
West Virginia. Will furnish list $15; 
sample page for inspection on applica- 
tion. Mountain State Investment Com- 
pany, Belington, West Virginia. 
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Hints to Agriculturists. 

Lettuce should not be dressed too 
warmly in the summer. 

Sweet peas will naturally be sweeter 
if planted in rows between sugar beets. 

An abundant supply of currants for 
family use may be had from a single 
electric light plant. 

If you have trouble with your corn, 
a reliable chiropodist should be con- 
sulted. 

To keep your hens free from vermin 
furnish each with a fine tooth comb. 
The roosters will, of course, use their 
own combs. 

To make small fruits pay, place them 
in the bottom of the boxes well hidden 
under the big fruits. 

Henry wishes to know the difference 
between hens and poultry. Hens, Henry, 
are what our neighbors keep; poultry 
is what we keep ourselves.—Boston 
“Transcript.” 










“She’s in 


just taps them on the head lightly, and 


“Ah, sir, we do enjoy your sermons,” 
remarked an old lady to a new curate, 
We never 





“They are so _ instructive. 
knew what sin was until you came to 
for the parish.”—‘The Sacred Heart Re- 

oO view.” 
the “Yes,” said the constant reader, “I’m 
fb il stuck on one of your books.” 
aml y “Which one?” asked the author with 
Po] ——— fo] fr] the high brow. 

“Why, the one I bought,” answered 





the party of the reading part. 

Legalities. isch 

A legislator is the only man who 

can tell whether or not a law ought to 
be passed, 

An executive is the only man who 

can tell whether or not it ought to be 


“Mr. Grimes,’”’ said the minister to 
the deacon, ‘“‘we’d better take up the 
collection before the sermon this morn- 
ing.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m going to preach on the 


ech NY. eer hewis, James- | enforced. subject of economy.” 
GINSENG LANTS, orthern rown a: eee te Che only saen who worm ’ poe 
r.. noe gel years old pw pate: = oeloags tell whether or not it has been violated. tis Sent Geet te ber ek 
sonable prices. John B, Hooker, Fly- A lawyer is the only man who can eee se é any 
creek, N. Y. tell how it*'may be violated with im- these faith cures brought about by 
MILCH GOATS—Swiss and Spanish/| punity. the laying on of hands. 
breeds for sale, good milK producers. A layman is one who cannot possibly .. Mrs. Dix—Well, I do. I cured my 
G. H. Wickersham, No. 1240 St. Francis) ; now anything about a law without little boys of the cigarette habit that 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. scabies th dadepensei ite way.—"Stray Stories.” 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred Rg or ge ere 
ody ge oa “Is Mrs. Schnorer in?” asked the After a man gets on the farther side 
gree and price on application. Madison | caller. of forty he becomes reconciled—even 
Cooper. 120 Court, Watertown, N. Y. _ “Yes, ma’am,” answered the maid- though | he isn’t’ satisfied.—Chicago 


NT aw 
of-all-work in the boarding house. News. 
her room.” 

There’s no way so easy to get fooled 




















, al Beagle “Are you sure?” gbedes : 
cae a ceanibe pres, our whole- “Yes, ma’am. I just overheard her #8 thinking a man who will look you 
sale catalog will save you money. It i. taking a nap.’’-—‘‘tGood Housekeeping.” straight in the eye will do other things 
free. Write us to-day. Gray’s Nursery, | “ Soe er ©" straight—New York “Press.” 

Dept. * “G,” Pekin, Ind. R. 13, box 79. 

——— = ad A woman once said, “I love base- . 
FARMS FOR SALE ball, Mr. Ball. I love especially to 

—— —————-] watch the man at the bat. It is so 

FOURTEEN ACRE apple, cherry and cute, too, the way he keeps hitting 
pear orchard; good buildings. Chas. E. A . ins Se Ai: a 
Lucas, R. No, 3, Missoula, Mont. the ground gently with the bat’s end. 

— Thy » » ¢ rh?” 

IF YOU WANT to buy, sell or ex- W hy _does he do that, though? : . 
charge property, any kind, anywhere, Well, you see, madam,” I said, “‘the 
address Northwestern Business Agency.| worms have an annoying habit of com- 
Minneapolis, Minn. ing up to see who’s batting, and that 

REALLY TROPICAL FLORIDA— | naturally puts a man out a bit; so he 


You Are Another! 


lown they go.’’—‘Christian Work and 


what is the first thing your 


vany, Modello, , Florida. souprsane. 
—: = seu | Evangelist.” William, 

DELAWARE FARMS for sale. Perfect = father says when he sits down to the 
climate, all kinds of fruits, vegetables, table?” 
grains, grasses. Poultry farms. All -How He Meant It. a 2 e: : ‘ 
prices, terms to suit anyone. Catalogue Lady Customer, to Merchant—T have He says, ‘Go slow with the butter, 


kids; it’s forty cents a pound,’”’ replied 


free. 2 ‘ ‘ 
CABH POR YOUR FARM or Businces—| Provsht back these six pairs of chil- 41. ‘youngster.—“Everybody’s.” 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of ses 8 ny ang guaranteed aoe , ‘ 
anywhere at any;and woulc like some new ones in el - : 
price, address Frank’ P. Cleveland, Real] place, as you advertise. “Susannah,” asked the preacher, 
Estate Expert, 2855 Adams Express|” 4). ..nant—vVy, mad: py ‘de looks When it came her turn to answer the 
building, Chicago, Ill. ato: dig ornggsccdiy lethargy Oe question in such cases, “do you 
of dese stockins you must have let >” z os ’ 


je children wear em; dat vas a great t@ke this man to be your wedded hus- 








miles of depot, 60 to 80 miles of New € : é ‘ Mf -orse—” 
York city, southeast New York state.| mistake; if dey hadn’t wore em dey b and, ue better or ard ae igre 
a” te ste acres. Geese to sie. Also| would never need darnin. — - = in Phi tts 30 
dairy farms, with large orchards, close!" Customer—Yes, but you guaranteed Tupted: “Jes as he is. Ef he gits any 
county, buildings worth more than price} them. 5 ae : ein Peas a te a ‘ . sate 
asked in most cases, $5000 up. These Merchant—yYes, I guaranteed em to ®W!Né take ‘im; an’ € e sits any wus 
f s will increase in value 50 to 100 Merchant an Bu ser, w’y, Ah’ll tend to ’im myself.’’ 
arms w se F k ees = Lr, y, J 2 OO as 
per cent. in few years, paying invest- be Recto dat — a. “Youth's Companion.” 
ments, so close to city, some oo ey Customer—And you said they were 
village farms, 5 acres up, $2000 up| warranted “fast color’—and now just 
A. V. B. Hawley, Ridgefield, Conn. — see how the color has run “Jones,” said a man, “tells me that 
WANTED ; Merchant—Madam, I see you can’t his wooden leg pained him horribly last 
be suited. I told you de color vas = a ee a ee 
FARMS WANFED—We can turn a/|“fast,” and now you say yourself it nip gc : ip A “a 
= ~~. _ Edy evleabe Mert y ged lhas “run.” Aind “runnin” fast enough -—< poi oot oa - nh din 
show you how’ to save ‘agents’ commis- | for you; it couldn’t go no faster midout hi ved gad hind ite it” ee 
sions. Or if you want to buy property| flyin, could it? am OVer é . 
of any kind, anywhere, write us. Ameri- eS __— 
‘4 ssoci i i “ , ” , ai 
— ee Beg Pardon.—Policeman (to thief A es nd roa i hy ae pipe 
aE Ei : —|elimbing into a window by an apple father, “selects his hat by foots 
WANTED—Railway mail clerks, clerks “What are y doing up that ® Woman chooses hers by the price.”— 
at Washington, D. G., city carriers and|tree)—“What are you doing uf Chicago “Evening Post.” 
postoffice clerks. High salaries. Annual | tree?’ 1cags “ ° 
vacations. Steady work. Common edu- soft " H ‘ ap- —seeeae P 
cation sufficient. September examina- Riper Ca trying to get an ap “She wouldn't listen to my suit; what 
tions everywhere. Preparation free. © 70. 0 ose is the reason?” 
Write immediately for schedule showing Policeman—‘“‘Apples in April?” ae ae is so loud she probably 
Devt. 66 ae Institute,| ‘Thief—“Exeuse me, sir—I had for- couldn’t hear your suit.”—Houston 
Se — ener gotten that.”—‘Fliegende Blaetter.” “Post.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 


We need good hon- 

est men who are 

willing to work. 

Weare appointing 

salesmen every day 

to demonstrate, ad- 
vertise, accept orders,and make deliveries for otir wonderful 
new fire extinguisher in their territory, We want general agents and 
managers also, and we give enormous profits. It is an opportunity 
to get away from the slavery of wages; to get into business for your- 
self. You willbe your own boss—you will d ave 
abundant money, pleasant position, and your time will be your own. 
It is the —s 4 8 lifetime. 


Oo EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
We will ... you and teach you everything about the business. 
Anyone—young or old—who is honest can secure a position. Our 
active salesmen are always furnished complete sample outfit free. 
Hundreds ore getting rich. 
LISTE — Edward McGou 


250 at once. 
ness.”” 







100. He said 










14 years 
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order. 





But don’t del: 
Think of 








gh, O., says: “Made $160.00 last week. 
—~ Easiest thing in the world. Eve: buys. Every- 
a satisfied—me best of all."” E. J. Dirr, Mich., writes: 


where. Wo: 
ana taereean 










first day. Going —) Lay me = XW 


Lc. — ‘inde meegrephs: 
“Ship 150 today. All sold 
body wants to buy. 

Pa., called up by, cane and ordered 


world. Anybody can rc it. 
old, sold 

afterncon. zed 
out 10a. m., sold 14 by 


men a chance to make thousands of dollars. No matter where 
you live, writeatonce. This machine is the most startling, wonderful, 
lightning — — forth in a hundred years. Simply show and take 
tis tl 


MOST AMAZING INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


ecanuse. Always ready. Acts instantly. Death to any fire. 
priced. Absolutely roseie. oi J 
every particular. Will last 





Farmers, Hold Your Wheat 


I am informed by one of the largest 
millers of the country, who manufac. 
tures nearly a thousand barrels of 
flour per day, that if the farmers of 
this country will show a tendency to 
hold on to their wheat this fall such 
a course will bring an increase in the 
price of wheat from six cents to ten 
cents per bushel. But on the other 
hand if the farmers of the United States 
show a tendency to hurry their wheat 
to market such a course would have a 
tendency to reduce the price of wheat 
from six cents to ten cents per bushel, 

Here are words of counsel that we 
ask the readers of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er to consider. If you can hold your 
wheat, without great inconvenience, 
and not offer it for sale until winter, 
the chances are that you wili get a 
better price for it than if you sell it at 
once. 





o 
Egyptian Farmer. 

He is engaged in working his sha- 
doof, the contrivance by which he 
waters his patch of land. Over a smal] 
creek dug out of the river bank a pole 
is suspended between two supports. At 
one end of this pole is a bucket; at the 
other a lump of dried clay. Ibrahim 
pulls down the bucket end of the pole 
until the bucket reaches the water. It 
fills itself, then he lets go. The lump 
of clay pulls it back, and it empties it- 
self into Ibrahim’s reservoir or chan- 
nels, whence he distributes it in tunnels 
over his cultivated plots. 

In the sweltering sun it is not easy 




















work, and Ibrahim’s dusky body is rE 
“‘larding the lean’ earth” copiously. [ 
Ibrahim owns three acres. He grows 


maize, a strip of clover for his white 
donkey, beans, and other vegetables. 
Some day he hopes for enough land tq 
grow cotton or sugar-cane. 

Now the sun is sinking over the 
broad shining -river, flowing between 
narrow strips of green on either bank, 
with the desert beyond them. Ibrahim 
says his evening prayer, spreads a piece 
of matting upon which he kneels and 
bows his head till it touches the ground, 
with reverent absorption in the beauti- 
ful names of Allah, which he repeats, 
Then he pulls his on his loose cotton 
drawers, gets into his blue gown, winds 
his turban afresh and sets off home 
to supper. 








’ 
Sunflower Philosophy. 

The people object to natural laws; 
they want special laws. 

You can save both health and money 
by cutting down expenses. 

Work kills fewer people than any 
other one thing save broken hearts. 

About the most effective way to waste 
money is to buy early cantaloupes. 

Make too much over some people and 
they will become obnoxious and a 
nuisance. 

The troubles you had as a youngster 
finally look like a good time as you 
look back at them. 

Every time a man makes a really 
good speech we have noticed that people 
say afterward: “Of course, he is no 
orator, but I liked it.’’ 

A rabbit hasn’t much sense, but it 
knows enough to run when it sees a 
dog. Do you know enough to run 
when you are offered a drink that isn’t 
good for you? 
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: “The fastest - in the 


= cco M ANAGERS 
Il, “started 
‘o’clock”’ 


big reliable manufacturing company, and we offer honest, 


O. R. Jo 

























lay. Territo 


is going fast. You should write today. 
it, Achem > r tha 


ical fire extinguisher that even Ya ehitd 


Not sold in stores, y ~ As in 
wever. Operates anywhere, every- 
nderful combination of mechanical and chemical forces. 
a marvel of science. No more homes destroyed because a 
ilabl ‘© more wives and mothers burned to 

















“Never dreanied of anything selling soeasily. Eighteen orders 




















one day—profit $22.50. No trick at all—just show and take the 

order.” That's the way it goes—every man prosperous and happy— 

coining money hand over fist. F. J. Baughman, Ohio, says:“Sold 15 _ --if the 
ae 









Life 


Anyone can successful- 
ly dothis work. All we 
require is honesty and 
industry. No exper- 
ience necessary. 

teach you how to make one-minute 
demonstrations that simply amaze 
everybody. You will demonstrate to 
homes, schools, theatres, factories, 
churches, public buildings, fire de- 
partments, city councils, etc. Every- 
body is interested. ve ya 
customer. Workcan be dote in 
Spare time at the start, if necessary. 
Women successful tue same as men. 
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ahorrible death from exploding gasoline stoves. No more danger on 
farm, in towns, factories, schools, theatres, stores, anywhere---everywhere 
U.S. pay Fire Extinguisher is there. 
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2tt Mill St. 















Biv machine 
is absolutely guaranteed, and it a on si; Every: 
body needs it. ves life, Tnsecanes. 
Je interested---eager to obtain ne Men to order. 
Could anything be easier---better---than supplying this de- 
mand already created? You can 


MAKE$4000 


Spode hanes a =. this — upop our grand 
al 
We a a ym nd man — aust a, to fill orders, 
appoint, supply, con trot sub-agents. Exclusive ter- 
ritory, p e. 166 2-3 per 
cent profit to salesmen. Prompt shipments. Square 
deal. Personal attention. Everything to help you suc- 
ceed---to help you make money. Field untouched. No 
oy .« You simply can't fail, Write for your county to- 
y. We want a thousand ambitious men. 
SEND NO MONEY ony yourname and ad- 
dress on a postal card 
or complete information, offer and valuable statistics on 
fire losses FI t ite. Write at once. Give 
name of county, and write your name plainly. Address 


THE UNITED MFG. CO., 
Leipele, o. 
fReterence: The Bank of Leipsic. Capital: $1,000,000.00, 

















































